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1  Introduction 

i 

The  goal  of  this  contract  was  to  investigate  decentralised  control  with  respect  to  the  schedul¬ 
ing  and  reallocation  functions  of  distributed  computer  systems.  We  have  made  significant 
progress  on  developing  and  analysing  several  scheduling  and  reallocation  algorithms.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  have  investigated  distributed  scheduling  algorithms  where  tasks  are  independent  « 

of  each  other  and  the  subnet  imposes  a  non-negligibte  delay  on  task  transfers.  We  have  also 
studied  distributed  scheduling  algorithms  that  specifically  consider  collections  of  related  tasks 
which  we  classify  as  distributed  groups  and  clusters.  Since  many  distributed  systems  have 
nodes  which  are  multiprocessors,  we  have  also  addressed  multiprocessor  scheduling.  We  have 
studied  scheduling  in  such  an  environment  by  analytically  analysing  the  performance  of  fork-  i 

join  jobs  and  by  developing  a  multi— class,  multiprocessor  scheduling  algorithm.  During  tins 
contract  period  we  have  also  developed  a  decentralised  reallocation  algorithm,  analyzed  it  via 
simulation  and  in  the  analysis  emphasised  different  forms  and  costs  of  cooperation.  We  show 
that  decentralised  reallocation  is  significantly  better  than  centralised  reallocation.  Finally,  we 
also  developed  decentralized  estimation  techniques  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  distributed 
scheduling  algorithms. 

This  report  discusses  the  main  results  of  our  work  and  includes  7  reports  and  papers  as  Ap¬ 
pendices.  All  of  these  were  generated  during  this  contract.  We  divide  the  report  into  five 
main  sections:  distributed  load  sharing  in  the  presence  of  delays,  multiprocessor  scheduling. 
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decentralized  reallocation,  the  design  of  efficient  parameter  estimators  for  decentralized  load 
balancing  policies,  and  a  summary. 


2  Distributed  Load  Sharing  in  the  Presence  of  Delays 

2.1  Independent  John  and  Delay 
Adaptive  Load  Sharing  in  the  Presence  of  Delays* 

The  primary  focus  of  one  part  of  our  research  has  been  on  the  following  aspects  of  adaptive 
load  sharing: 

•  We  have  developed  and  studied  analytical  models  for  three  simple  load  sharing  algorithms 
called  Forward,  Reverse  and  Symmetric,  under  the  aasumptian  that  taak  transfers  over 
the  network  experience  Don-negligible  delays.  Various  performance  studies  have  been 
conducted  using  these  models,  the  details  of  which  are  presented  in  (l).  For  example,  we 
have  seen  that  load  sharing  provides  improvements  even  at  very  high  delays  (>80-100 
times  the  average  service  time  of  tasks),  when  the  loads  are  very  high  (>  90%).  At  lower 
loads  however,  the  algorithms  can  only  tolerate  smaller  delays  and  still  provide  benefits 
from  load  sharing.  Further,  it  is  seen  that  remote  state  information  ceases  to  provide  any 
benefits  when  delays  are  greater  than  2-3  times  the  service  time. 

•  In  the  above  work,  we  had  made  some  simplifying  assumptions  to  facilitate  our  analysis. 
In  order  to  study  the  validity  of  some  of  these  assumptions,  we  conducted  an  in-depth 
study  of  Receiver-Initiated  load  sharing  algorithms.  The  details  of  this  study  are  presented 
in  [2].  From  this  study,  we  have  been  able  to  determine  that  our  earlier  assumptions  were 
valid  under  a  fairly  large  range  of  system  parameters.  For  instance,  we  had  assumed  that 
probes  experienced  no  delays  while  tasks  experienced  large  delays.  It  was  seen  from  the 
model  results  that  as  long  as  probes  experienced  a  small  fraction  of  the  delays  compared 
to  tasks,  the  model  behaved  like  one  with  zero  delays  for  probes.  In  tight  of  the  fact  that 
in  most  systems,  tasks  are  likely  to  be  several  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  probes, 
this  was  a  reasonable  assumption. 

•  All  our  work  until  this  point  had  assumed  a  homogeneous  system  of  nodes,  where  both 
the  task  arrival  rate  and  the  average  service  time  were  the  same  at  each  node.  In  many 
real  systems  the  identical  arrival  rate  assumption  does  not  hold  (we  call  these  Type-1 
Heterogeneous  systems)  and  in  others,  the  processing  speeds  of  the  nodes  may  be  different 
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(although  the  nodes  may  have  the  same  processing  capability).  These  are  referred  to  as 
Type-2  systems.  From  oar  studies  regarding  load  sharing  in  such  systems,  we  have  been 
able  to  observe  various  interesting  facts:  For  example,  in  Type-1  systems,  it  was  seen  that 
Random  assignment  performed  very  well  in  comparison  to  probing,  particularly  Reverse, 
when  the  systems  were  highly  heterogeneous.  In  less  heterogeneous  systems,  probing 
seemed  to  be  more  effective.  The  benefits  of  load  sharing  were  more  pronounced  as 
the  systems  became  less  balanced,  for  a  fixed  system  load.  Also,  the  algorithms  could 
tolerate  higher  delays.  In  Type-2  systems  the  performance  of  probing  algorithms  was 
much  better  than  the  Random  assignment  algorithm  and  here  too,  higher  delays  were 
tolerated  than  the  homogeneous  counterparts.  Further,  it  was  seeq  that  the  choice  of 
thresholds  appeared  to  be  more  critical  in  ease  of  highly  heterogeneous  Type-2  systems, 
with  incorrect  thresholds  producing  very  high  response  times. 

•  Most  work  on  load  sharing  is  performed  under  the  assumption  of  time  constant  (albeit 
probabilistic)  arrival  rates.  We  know  that  this  is  not  true  in  moot  real  systems,  where  the 
arrival  rates  can  vary  drastically  between  different  times  of  the  day,  days  of  the  week  and 
so  on.  Stated  simply,  we  have  looked  at  estimation  techniques  to  determine  the  changing 
loads  in  the  systems  and  subsequently  determine  high  krd  policies  which  will  enable  the 
load  sharing  algorithms  to  adapt  to  these  changes. 

From  our  studies  regarding  the  estimation  of  changing  parameters  (e.g.,  the  system  load, 
task  arrival  rate),  we  have  seen  that  simple  techniques  are  able  to  estimate  these  param¬ 
eters  quite  effectively.  From  our  earlier  studies,  we  know  that  small  (5-1096)  errors  in 
estimating  the  parameters  are  not  likely  to  have  a  major  impact  on  performance.  Con¬ 
sequently,  once  the  changed  loads  (or  arrival  rates)  are  estimated,  simple  policies  axe 
used  to  adapt  the  internal  parameters  in  response  to  these  changes.  It  is  seen  that  this 
type  of  adaptive  load  sharing  policy  performs  only  slightly  worse  (3-596)  than  the  optimal 
strategy  (one  that  uses  the  optimal  parameters  and  control  at  all  times). 


2.2  Distributed  Grovps/Clusters 

Scheduling  Distributed  Programs:  In  the  current  literature,  the  development  of  distributed 
programming  techniques  is  expanding.  These  techniques  are  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
parallelism  in  distributed  systems  by  partitioning  the  program  into  tasks.  During  this  contract 
period  we  developed  preliminary  algorithms  for  scheduling  distributed  programs  in  a  distributed 
system  in  which  a  processor-sharing  scheduling  algorithm  is  used.  Each  program  is  composed  of 
a  set  of  tasks  which  may  be  executed  at  any  system  site,  and  individual  tasks  of  the  program  may 
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communicate  with  each  other.  Taaka  may  more  between  any  site  before  and  during  execution. 
During  this  contract  we  have  taxooimized  distributed  programs,  developed  an  understanding 
of  the  specific  new  issues  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  scheduling  distributed  programs,  and 
developed  preliminary  algorithms  for  scheduling  distributed  programs  which  deal  with  these 
issues.  Simulation  programs  are  being  constructed  and  the  details  of  the  algorithms  will  be 
mmlilM  m  the  results  of  the  simulations  suggest.  In  the  remainder  of  this  section  we  will 
provide  some  basic  definitions  related  to  distributed  programs,  highlight  the  special  problems 
to  be  addressed,  and  give  a  brief  overview  of  the  approach  we  are  undertaking. 

We  begin  with  the  following  definitions.  A  distributed  system  is  a  system  composed  of  two 
or  more  physically  separate  sites  connected  by  a  communication  system  referred  to  as  a  subnet. 
Classes  of  programs  which  may  execute  on  a  distributed  system  include: 

•  Sequential  Program:  Sequential  programs  are  programs  composed  logic  that  executes 
as  a  single  non-parallel  thread.  Such  a  program  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  inherent 
parallelism  of  the  distributed  system  by  separating  itself  into  multiple  tasks.  It  can  take 
advantage  of  the  distributed  system  by  moving  perhaps  to  a  lightly  loaded  site. 

•  Parallel  Program:  This  is  a  program  composed  of  tasks  which  can  execute  at  the  same 
time.  Examples  of  these  programs  are  found  in  many  numerical  programs  such  as  matrix 
computation  and  non-numerieal  programs  such  as  the  partitioned  traveling-salesperson 
problem  or  graphics  programs  such  as  the  histographing  program. 

•  A  Distributed  Program:  These  are  programs  composed  of  tasks  which  are  physically 
separated.  Both  sequential  and  parallel  programs  might  be  distributed.  Examples  of 
these  programs  which  are  distributed  but  need  not  be  parallel,  are  programs  which  are 
pipelined  but  the  tasks  of  the  program  reride  on  separate  boats,  and  subroutines  with 
remote  sends/waits.  However,  most  distributed  programs  are  parallel  programs. 


The  above  definitions  serve  only  to  classify  programs.  For  scheduling  it  is  more  important  to 
consider  the  communication  aspects  of  parallel  ami  distributed  programs.  We  define: 

•  Highly  Autonomous  Program:  A  highly  autonomous  program  it  a  program  composed 
of  tasks  which  have  little  or  no  intra-task  communication.  They  are  usually  characterised 
by  an  initialisation,  execution,  and  cleanup  phases.  The  initialisation  phase  is  used  in  the 
'determination  of  the  tasks  and  their  assignments.  The  execution  phase  is  the  computation 
>hase.  This  program  is  assumed  to  have  little  or  no  communication  between  tasks.  The 
cleanup  phase  reports  the  results  and  terminates  the  program.  An  example  of  this  class 
of  program  is  the  fork-join  program.  This  type  of  program  is  conducive  to  analytical 
analysis  as  described  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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•  Autonomous  with  Asynchronous  Communication  Program:  The  autonomous 
with  asynchronous  communication  program  is  characterized  by  asynchronous  communi¬ 
cation.  Typically,  this  program  also  includes  an  initiation,  execution,  and  cleanup  phase. 
Further,  communication  may  be  in  various  amounts.  In  many  cases  the  communication 
does  not  significantly  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  program. 

•  Autonomous  with  Synchronous  Communication  Program:  The  autonomous  with 
synchronous  communication  program  is  characterised  by  tasks  which  communicate  with 
sends/waits.  Like  the  programs  above,  these  programs  have  an  initialisation,  execution, 
and  cleanup  phase.  These  programs  could  easily  exhibit  a  slow  down  if  distributed. 

Two  key  parameters  of  parallel  and  distributed  programs  are  the  amount  and  type  of  commu¬ 
nication.  We  use  these  key  paramters  to  define  the  types  of  parallel  and  distributed  programs 
on  interest  to  us  in  this  study.  Consequently,  we  define: 

•  A  Cluster:  A  cluster  is  a  parallel  program  composed  of  a  collection  of  tasks  which  com¬ 
municate  either  frequently,  in  large  amounts,  or  have  many  sends/waits  synchronisation 
points.  In  general,  distributing  this  program  is  not  beneficial  to  its  execution. 

•  A  Distributed  Group:  This  is  a  program  which  a  composed  of  a  collection  of  tasks 
that  interact,  but  potentially  benefit  from  executing  at  different  sites. 

2.2.1  Problems  Associated  with  Distributed  Groups  and  Clusters 

In  scheduling  distributed  groups  and  dusters  we  must  account  for  transfer  ddays,  overheads, 
different  speeds  of  the  different  hosts  in  the  system,  have  some  knowledge  of  the  number  of  tasks 
and  types  of  communication  of  a  given  distributed  program,  and  how  and  what  information 
to  collect  on  the  state  of  the  system  and  its  various  programs.  These  are  typical  scheduling 
problems  but  they  must  now  be  addressed  with  respect  to  distributed  programs.  Rather  than 
discussing  these  issues,  let  us  concentrate  on  the  new  problems  that  arise  with  respect  to 
scheduling  parallel  and  distributed  programs. 

The  main  issues  for  distributed  groups  are: 

•  For  distributed  groups  two  opposing  forces  exist.  From  the  nature  of  distributed  groups, 
we  should  physically  separate  the  tasks  due  to  the  potential  benefits.  Conflicting  with 
this  desire  is  the  general  state  of  hosts  on  the  system.  For  example,  if  one  rite  is  lightly 
loaded  and  all  other  rites  are  overloaded,  it  would  then  seem  to  be  reasonable  to  assign 
tasks  to  the  lightly  loaded  site  even  if  two  or  more  of  them  were  from  the  same  distributed 
group.  In  another  instance,  if  multiple  members  of  a  distributed  group  are  created  at  the 
same  site,  then  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  keep  one  group  member  at  the  rite  the  group 


vh  created,  if  the  load  at  this  ate  is  moderate,  and  disperse  the  others  to  other  system 
sites  being  careful  not  to  send  multiple  members  to  the  same  site. 

There  are  several  special  problems  for  clusters.  We  may  classify  these  aspects  as  the  cycle 
problem,  the  cluster  collection  problem,  the  null  site  problem,  the  acceptable  service  problem, 
the  reaction  delay  problem,  and  the  idle  site  problem. 

•  Cycle  Problem:  If  we  accept  that  a  good  algorithm  seeks  to  collect  dusters,  then  a  cyclic 
problem  can  occur.  In  this  problem  several  sites  move  cluster  tasks  in  a  cyclic  fashion 
about  the  system  such  that  little  is  achieved  and  the  tasks  are  receiving  significant  transfer 
delays. 

An  example  of  the  cyclic  problem  is  the  following.  Suppose  that  there  are  three  tasks,  A, 
B,  and  C  of  a  duster  st  sites  X,  y ,  and  2.  To  obtain  better  performance  ,  site  X  would 
move  task  A  to  site  ]/;  site  y  would  move  task  B  to  site  2;  and  site  2  would  move  task  C 
to  site  X.  In  most  cases,  the  net  effect  would  not  be  a  performance  increase,  but  rather 
a  performance  degradation  introduced  by  the  reassignment. 

•  Cluster  Collection  Problem:  If  the  system  wishes  to  collect  a  duster  at  a  site,  then 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  system  would  be  unable  to  find  an  existing  site  available  for 
efficient  execution  of  the  duster.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  now  trying  to  assign 
all  the  duster  tasks  to  a  site  which  probably  has  other  tasks  and  the  net  load  on  this  site 
may  now  be  too  high.  This  problem  requires  that  we  disperse  one  or  more  of  the  existing 
non-duster  tasks  so  that  we  can  accept  the  collection  of  the  tasks  of  the  cluster  and  not 
have  too  busy  a  site.  This  is  not  a  simple  problem  because  we  must  not  disperse  already 
collected  tasks  of  other  dusters  at  the  site,  nor  disperse  a  distributed  group  task  to  a  site 
with  other  distributed  group  tasks. 

•  Null  Site  Problem:  This  problem  is  related  to  the  situation  in  which  a  site  is  very 
lightly  loaded  but  has  no  tasks  of  a  duster.  The  duster  assumption  is  that  duster  tasks 
would  perform  better  at  the  same  site.  However,  some  algorithms  ought  exclude  from 
consideration  the  site  with  no  tasks.  We  must  avoid  such  algorithms. 

•  Acceptable  Service  Problem:  Suppose  that  several  tasks  of  a.  .duster  are  receiving 
acceptable  service  at  a  site;  however,  some  ire  not  receiving  acceptable  service.  The 
problem  is  whether  we  consider  the  entire  duster  as  candidates  for  reassignment  or  only 
those  which  are  receiving  unacceptable  service.  Our  approach  is  to  treat  the  entire  cluster 
as  a  unit  any  time  that  one  member  if  being  processed. 

•  Reaction  Delay  Problem:  The  scheduling  algorithm  must  minimize  delay  between 
recognizing  that  the  cluster  exists  and  collecting  the  duster  to  improve  performance.  The 
longer  it  takes  to  perform  these  steps,  the  less  benefit  there  will  be  to  dustering.  We  call 
this  dday  the  reaction  dolay. 


•  Idto  Site  Problem:  The  idle  site  problem  is  characterized  by  a  site  being  without  work 
despite  the  fact  that  work  exists  within  the  system.  It  is  reasonable  to  expeet  that  the 
idle  site  should  receive  a  complete  cluster  if  this  situation  occurs.  In  our  scheme,  idle  sites 
become  active  participants  in  trying  to  move  an  entire,  but  curently  dispersed  cluster  to 
itself.  If  this  is  not  possible,  they  will  try  to  move  distributed  group  members,  simple 
programs  and  already  collected  dusters  to  itself  if  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  do  so. 

General  approach  to  scheduling  distributed  groups  and  clusters: 

•  The  main  ingredient  of  our  approach  is  to  compute  the  average  time  to  complete  all 
tasks  at  a  site,  ATCtiu •  Our  approach  attempts  to  predict  the  impact  of  adding 
or  deleting  a  task  (where  the  task  could  be  a  simple  task,  one  or  mote  duster  tasks,  or 
distributed  group  tasks)  on  both  the  local  and  receiving  site.  We  also  consider  transfer 
delays  in  the  prediction  of  the  response  time.  We  predict  transfer  delays  by  using  an 
estimate  of  the  task  size  in  kilobytes  and  the  current  transfer  rate  across  the  subnet. 

We  assume 

-  Each  site  knows  or  can  easily  find  the  location  of  all  distributed  group  and  duster 
tasks. 

-  When  scheduling  one  must  treat  the  tasks  of  a  duster  as  one  entity.  Our  scheduling 
algorithm  works  by  having  sites  with  tasks  of  a  given  cluster  negotiate  with  each 
other. 

As  an  example  of  a  scheduling  algorithm  logic,  consider  each  of  the  special  cluster  problems 
listed  above. 

-  Cycle  Solution:  Cycles  can  occur  in  two  different  ways.  One,  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  two  hosts  concurrently  executing  the  scheduling  algorithm  to  simultaneously 
decide  to  transmit  cluster  members  and  cause  a  cycle.  This  problem  is  solved  by 
choosing  a  unique  coordinator  to  decide  when  and  where  to  move  tasks  of  a  given 
cluster  at  any  point  in  time.  The  second  possibility  is  that  two  non-overlapping  ex¬ 
ecutions  of  the  scheduling  algorithms  (possibly  widely  separated  in  time)  le-migrate 
tasks  in  a  cycle.  This  problem  is  not  as  severe,  for  indeed,  if  widely  separated  in 
time,  then  a  cycle  might  be  appropriate.  However,  intuitively,  too  many  such  cycles 
are  probably  indications  of  race  conditions  and  should  be  avoided.  Consequently, 
the  algorithm  constrains  the  task  not  to  move  more  than  a  fixed  number  of  times. 

-  Cluster  Collection  Solution:  To  solve  this  problem  sites  act  as  either  sinks  or 
coordinators  for  dusters.  When  a  site  goes  idle,  it  becomes  a  sink  for  clusters.  As 
a  sink  it  seeks  to  bring  dusters  to  itself.  Sinks  also  attempt  to  acquire  distributed 
group  tasks  and  simple  programs.  Cluster  coordinators  perform  negotiation  to  enable 
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dusters  to  collect  at  a  site,  yet  not  overload  that  site.  The  details  of  the  coordination 
are  under  investigation. 

-  Null  Site  Solution:  A  null  site  is  a  site  with  no  elements  of  a  particular  cluster. 
To  consider  null  sites  we  allow  any  site  to  bid  on  the  tasks  of  a  duster  at  a  site.  This 
is  done  by  broadcasting  a  request  for  the  duster.  The  eoosdinator  also  considers  null 
sites  when  making  its  decisions. 

-  Acceptable  Service  Solution:  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  start  bidding  on 
a  cluster  when  any  one  task  is  executing  poorly.  Such  bidding  may  be  initiated  on 
any  individual  task  exceeding  a  threshold  bat  may  lead  to  the  exchange  of  a  partial 
duster,  bargaining  on  several  partial  dusters,  or  an  assignment  of  simple  programs, 
distributed  groups,  and  partial  dusters. 

-  Reaction  Delay  Solution:  As  soon  as  a  task  enters  the  system,  it  is  considered  for 
assignment.  If  the  task  ‘is  recognised  as  a  duster  member,  we  initiate  the  coordinator 
to  immediately  try  to  collect  the  cluster,  and  if  not,  to  find  the  best  rite  for  the  duster 
member. 

-  Idle  Site  Solution:  The  idle  rite  problem  is  solved  by  having  the  idle  rite  become 
an  active  sink  for  dispersed  dusters.  As  an  active  sink,  it  seeks  to  bring  complete 
dusters  to  itself.  This  solves  two  problems.  First,  the  idle  rite  problem  is  solved  by 
bringing  the  work  to  the  rite.  Secondly,  it  can  solve  the  null  rite  problem  by  allowing 
a  rite  with  no  duster  tasks  to  request  the  duster. 

In  this  section  we  described  some  of  the  issues  and  problems  associated  with  schedul¬ 
ing  distributed  programs  on  distributed  systems.  Again,  this  work  is  preliminary,  and 
algorithms  are  currently  being  developed  and  evaluated  by  simulation. 

3  Multiprocessor  Scheduling 

3.1  Fork-Join  Jobe 

Our  work  in  scheduling  fork-join  programs  includes: 

-  scheduling  fork-join  programs  at  a  single  rite  with  processor-sharing,  and 

-  scheduling  fork-join  programs  on  a  multiprocessor. 

We  have  completed  papers  for  each  of  these  above  two  eases.  The  first  paper  is  entitled 
‘Analysis  of  Fork-Join  Jobs  Using  Processor  Sharing.*  (See  (3j).  A  fork-join  job  is  a 
special  type  of  parallel  program  composed  of  a  set  of  tasks  each  of  which  can  be  scheduled 
independently  of  the  other,  but  the  job  is  not  considered  complete  until  all  the  tasks 
complete.  In  [3],  we  derive  an  expression  for  the  mean  response  time  of  s  fork-job  job 
b  a  single  server  processor-sharing  queuemg  system.  We  also  derive  an  expression  for 
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the  mean  response  time  of  a  fork-join  job  conditioned  on  the  required  service  time  of 
the  largest  task.  Each  task  service  time  is  assume  to  be  an  exponentially  distributed 
random  variable.  We  provid  both  lower  and  upper  bounds  on  mean  response  time  of 
fork-join  jobs.  The  lower  bound  to  the  mean  response  time  of  the  fork-join  problem  is 
very  tight  when  the  number  of  tasks  in  the  job  is  large  (>  7)  and/or  the  server  utilization 
is  high.  Numerical  results  are  developed  that  provide  various  insights  such  as  that  fact 
that  processor-sharing  scheduling  at  the  job  level  is  better  than  at  the  task  level. 

We  have  also  completed  a  second  paper  entitled  *A  Comparison  of  the  Processor  Sharing 
and  First  Come  First  Serve  Policies  for  Scheduling  Fork-Join  Jobs  in  Multiprocessors.* 
(See  [4])  This  paper  is  an  extension  of  the  work  done  in  [3],  using  different  analysis 
techniques. 

In  this  second  paper,  a  model  of  a  shared  memory  multiprocessor  that  executes  fork-join 
parallel  programs  as  a  bulk  arrival  MxfMfe  queueing  system  is  developed.  Here  a  fork- 
join  job  is  one  that  consists  of  a  set  of  A'  tasks.  All  of  the  tasks  arrive  simultaneously 
to  the  system  and  the  job  is  assumed  to  complete  when  the  last  task  completes.  We 
develop  tight  upper  and  lower  bounds  for  the  mean  response  time  of  such  programs  when 
the  scheduling  discipline  is  processor  sharing  under  the  assumptions  of  exponential  task 
service  times  and  a  Poisson  job  arrival  process.  We  study  two  processor  sharing  policies, 
one  called  task  scheduling  processor  sharing  and  the  other  called  job  scheduling  processor 
sharing.  The  first  policy  schedules  tasks  independently  of  each  other  and  allows  parallel 
execution,  whereas  the  second  policy  schedules  entire  jobs  as  a  unit  and  thereby  does  not 
allow  parallel  execution  of  an  individual  program.  We  find  that  the  job  scheduling  policy 
exhibits  better  performance  than  task  scheduling  only  on  systems  with  a  small  number 
of  processors,  where  the  system  is  operating  at  high  loads  and  is  executing  programs 
that  can  sustain  a  large  degree  of  parallelism.  Consequently,  in  general,  task  scheduling 
outperforms  job  scheduling.  We  also  compare  the  performance  of  the  processor  sharing 
policy  with  first  come  first  serve.  We  find  that  first  come  first  serve  exhibits  better 
performance  over  a  wide  range  of  systems.  The  paper  also  studies  the  performance  of 
processor  sharing  and  first  come  first  serve  with  two  classes  of  jobs,  and  when  a  specific 
number  of  processors  is  statically  assigned  to  each  of  these  classes.  The  most  interesting 
conclusion  is  that  static  partitioning  of  processors  to  classes  of  jobs  must  be  avoided 
because  it  gives  very  poor  performance.  The  next  section  describes  a  multiprocessing 
algorithm  that  does  dynamic  partitioning. 

3.2  A  Multi-Class  Multiprocessor  Scheduling  Algorithm 

In  this  section  we  outline  the  ideas  that  we  have  developed  as  the  basis  for  new  multi- 
procesaor/distributed  (MD)  scheduling  algorithms.  Each  node  of  the  distributed  system 
contains  a  local  scheduler  that  is  based  on  the  new  type  of  multiprocessor  scheduling 
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algorithm  that  we  have  developed.  Local  scheduler*  at  the  different  nodes  are  similar  in 
structure,  but  differ  as  a  function  of  the  size  (number  of  processors)  and  expected  func¬ 
tionality  of  that  particular  node.  Each  of  the  nodes  of  the  network  coordinate  with  each 
other  via  the  global  scheduling  algorithm.  We  hypothesize  that  both  the  local  and  global 
schedulers  cleanly  separate  policy  and  mechanism. 

Our  multiprocessor  scheduling  algorithm  is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  four 
classes  of  jobs.  They  are: 

-  short  jobs  composed  of  a  small  number  of  tasks,  called  class  S, 

-  long  jobs  composed  of  a  small  number  of  tasks,  called  clam  L  (these  are  epu  hogs), 

-  jobs  composed  of  a  large  number  of  parallel  tasks,  called  clam  M,  where  M  stands 
for  multiple  tasks,  and 

•  jobs  which  require  a  dedicated  portion  of  the  multiprocessor,  called  clam  D. 

Our  goal  is  to  make  the  algorithm  flexible  by  giving  different  weights  to  each  of  the 
four  classes  of  jobs  as  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  multiprocessor,  and  the  state  of  the 
system.  The  breakdown  of  work  into  the  four  classes  is  to  ensure  no  lorn  of  service  to  jobs 
which  require  short  bursts  of  epu  time,  but  at  the  same  time  allow  for  CPU  hogs,  and 
for  cooperative  jobs  that  require  a  large  number  of  processes  (e.g.,  possibly  some  Al-like 
component  of  a  system).  Our  algorithm  also  permits  dedicated  service  (assignment  of 
processors)  to  particular  jobs.  Our  analytical  work  described  in  [5]  clearly  shows  that 
static  partitioning  of  a  multiprocessor  is  a  bad  idea.  Hence,  this  algorithm  dynamically 
partitions  the  processors  in  an  effort  to  avoid  idle  processors. 

Outline  of  the  Algorithm 

There  are  one  or  more  ready  queues  for  each  clam  (but  the  remaining  discussion  assumes 
a  single  queue  for  each  clam).  Processors,  when  idle,  will  extract  work  from  one  of  these 
queues.  The  algorithm  will  be  described  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  driven  by  the  following 
questions.  This  approach  allows  us  to  choose  alternative  answers  to  the  main  questions, 
resulting  in  new  algorithms.  Since  we  have  not  yet  completed  this  work,  we  only  describe 
the  basic  algorithm  here. 

The  major  questions  that  must  be  dealt  with  include: 

-  What  is  a  job,  what  is  a  task,  how  are  they  related,  what  are  the  dynamics  between 
jobs  and  tasks,  and  between  tasks  and  tasks? 

-  How  does  a  task  (or  job)  get  into  a  given  queue?  Will  tasks  (or  jobs)  switch  between 
queues? 


-  How  do  one  or  wore  processors  get  assigned  to  a  job?  When  a  job  needs  more  than 
one  procesor  how  does  it  collect  those  processors? 

-  What  happens  when  a  task  most  wait  for  a  resource  or  for  another  task? 

-  What  are  the  important  system  parameters  needed  in  order  to  have  a  flexible  and 
efficient  algorithm? 

The  initial  answers  to  these  questions  are  stated  next  in  terms  of  an  algorithm  (albeit 
spread  oat  over  several  pages).  Follow  on  work  is  necessary  to  evaluate  this  algorithm. 

A  job  is  defined  as  the  initial  unit  of  work  requested  by  a  user.  A  Job  Control  Block 
is  created  to  represent  a  job.  When  a  job  is  activated  it  is  assigned  one  or  more  tasks 
(the  active  processing  entity).  Tasks  may  spawn  other  tasks.  Tasks  are  the  dispatehable 
entities  and  when  ready  to  execute  they  are  placed  in  one  (and  only  one)  of  the  ready 
queues.  Tasks  are  represented  by  Task  Control  Blocks  and  they  point  to  the  Job  Control 
Block  or  to  a  parent  Task  Control  Block.  Jobs  may  move  between  queues  which  implies 
that  all  of  its  tasks  move  with  it.  An  interesting  alternative  is  to  treat  each  task  of  a  job 
independently.  However,  a  job’s  response  time  will  be  most  affected  by  the  slowest  task, 
and  if  tasks  of  that  job  requiring  little  cpu  time  finish  foot  by  being  in  the  S  queue,  it 
would  probably  have  little  affect  on  the  overall  job  response  time,  but  slow  down  other 
truly  short  jobs.  A  job  is  complete  when  all  of  its  tasks  are  complete. 

When  a  job  b  activated  it  may  request  a  particular  class,  S,‘  L,  M,  or  D,  or  it  may  not 
request  anything  in  particular.  If  a  class  b  requested,  then  the  job  proceeds  to  that  queue, 
else  it  proceeds  to  the  S  queue. 

Then, 

-  if  the  job  receives  more  than  t  sec  move  it  to  the  L  queue, 

-  if  the  job  creates  more  than  m  tasks  then  move  it  to  the  M  queue. 

ROTES:  (i)  Jobs  never  go  back  to  8  or  L  fron  N,  or  back  to  8  Iron  L. 
(ii)  jobs  get  into  D  queue  only  if  requested. 

Let  N  he  the  total  number  of  processors,  then  N(S)  b  the  number  assigned  to  S  class 
jobs,  N(L)  the  number  assigned  to  class  L  jobs,  and  N(M)  the  number  assigned  to  M 
class  jobs.  N(S)  +  N{L)  +  N(M)  m  If.  Further,  let  N(D)  be  the  maximum  number 
of  processors  assigned  to  clam  D  jobs.  N{D)  £  N,  so  dam  D  jobs  borrow  processors 
from  the  other  dames.  Our  major  motivation  for  having  dam  D  jobs  borrow  processors 
b  that  we  believe  that  we  should  discourage  clam  D  jobs  because  they  will  impact  all 
other  jobs  considerably,  and  setting  aside  some  fixed  number  of  processors  for  them  will 
waste  resources.  Given  the  type  of  multiprocessors  of  interest  to  us  (all  processors  on 
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one  shared  bus)  it  makes  no  difference  which  set  of  processors  is  assigned  to  each  class. 
A  main  idea  of  our  algorithm  is  that  although  there  may  be  an  initial  partitioning  (by 
system  parameter  settings)  of  the  processors  among  the  classes,  processors  will  be  allowed 
to  more  between  classes  as  a  function  of  the  load.  This  approach  attempts  to  provide 
a  certain  amount  of  minimum  performance  for  each  rises,  but  when  a  given  situation 
demands  it,  larger  numbers  of  processors  can  be  smignrH  to  the  overloaded  class. 

For  example,  a  class  S  processor  when  idle,  goes  to  the  class  S  ready  queue  to  obtain 
its  next  task.  If  there  are  no  ready  tasks,  and  the  number  of  idle  processors  in  class  S 
is  greater  than  TH(S),  then  this  processor  cheeks  the  class  M  queue.  If  no  work  exists 
there,  then  the  processor  checks  the  class  L  queue.  If  there  is  still  no  work,  then  it  returns 
to  the  class  S  queue  and  waits  for  new  work.  If  this  processor  remains  idle  for  greater 
than  T  sec  and  the  number  of  free  processors  in  dam  S  is  still  greater  than  TH(S)  then 
this  processor  again  checks  the  other  queues.  This  is  not  particularly  expensive  since  the 
processor  would  just  be  idle  anyway.  Similar  thresholds  exist  for  the  L  and  M  classes,  i.e., 
TH(L)  and  TH(M).  The  processors  in  the  other  dames  operate  in  a  similar  manner,  i.e., 
they  can  temporarily  move  themselves  into  other  flames. 

However,  there  may  be  some  congestion  m  multiple  processors  try  to  simultaneously 
secern  a  given  queue.  Appropriate  synchronisation  mwhinima  are  required.  For  multi¬ 
processors  in  the  5-100  range,  we  do  not  expect  serious  contention  on  the  4  dam  ready 
queues. 

When  processors  service  tasks  in  another  queue,  an  important  question  is  how  long  does 
a  processor  remain  servicing  teaks  in  that  other  queue.  There  seem  to  be  at  least  three 
chokes.  One,  a  processor  only  serves  one  task;  when  that  is  complete,  it  returns  to  its 
original  dam  and  will  only  serve  tasks  in  other  queues  again  if  the  same  criteria  are  met. 
Two,  the  processor  stays  in  the  new  dam  until  the  original  dam  idle  processors  goes 
below  some  threshold.  Three,  it  remains  in  the  new  dam;  this  dynamically  adjusts  the 
size  of  the  old  dam  and  the  new  dam.  However,  option  3  seems  to  require  that  at  least 
some  minimum  number  of  processors  remain  in  each  class,  e.g.,  MIN(S),  MIN(L),  and 
MIN(M).  Consequently,  each  queue  (S,  L  and  M)  has  a  minimum  and  original  number  of 
processors.  Those  processors  between  the  minimum  and  the  initial  (current)  allocation 
are  free  to  dynamically  reallocate  themselves  to  other  queues  baaed  on  current  load.  This 
means  that  no  particular  processors  are  assigned  as  floaters  (m  found  in  the  isarithmte 
congestion  control  scheme  where  certain  messages  float  around  the  system). 

The  dam  D  queue  is  treated  differently.  A  number  of  parameters  exist  with  respect  to 
this  queue.  First,  the  D  dam  can  be  turned  OPLD  or  OFFJ).  If  OPLD,  then  the  first  job 
in  the  queue  is  chosen;  the  requested  number  of  dedicated  processors  must  be  less  than 
N(D).  D  queue  jobs  must  borrow  processors  from  other  dames.  Initially,  the  job  will  wait 
for  time  TD  for  enough  idle  processors  to  be  simultaneously  available.  TD  can  be  set  to 
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zero.  If  enough  idle  processor*  tie  available  within  time  TD  then  it  dedicates  these  to 
the  job.  In  practice,  an  idle  processor  of  the  S  class  periodically  checks  the  D  queue.  If 
there  is  work  then  it  is  its  responsibility  to  handle  this  D  class  job,  e.g.,  by  watching  for 
the  proper  number  of  idle  processors.  A  global  variable  that  records  the  number  of  idle 
processors  must  be  maintained.  If  time  TD  expires  and  enough  processors  have  become 
available  then  perform  the  following,  depending  on  the  priority  of  the  task  D  job: 

Priority  1:  Get  the  required  number  of  processors  as  quickly  as  possible  by  taking  all  free 
processors,  and  the  next  q  free  processors  until  a  sufficient  number  is  acquired.  Notice 
this  means  that  many  processors  stay  be  idle  while  waiting  for  the  number  requested. 

Priority  2:  Simply  assign  processors  to  the  D  class  job:  when  all  assigned,  then  interrupt 
all  of  those  involved  and  give  them  to  the  D  class  job.  Assigning  could  mean  that  we 
only  assign  currently  free  processors  and  those  as  they  become  free  processors  (but  while 
waiting,  some  may  subsequently  become  busy),  or  just  arbitrarily  assign  processors  and 
interrupt  them. 

Priority  3:  Proportionally  and  temporarily  reduce  the  site  of  each  of  the  classes  S,  L,  and 
M  based  on  their  current  sixes.  Here  again  we  have  to  decide  whether  to  wait  or  interrupt. 

Note  that  the  dispatching  discipline  lot  each  queue  is  round  robin  with  the  quantum 
being  short  in  the  S  class,  being  long  in  the  L  daaB,  and  being  moderate  in  the  M  class. 
However,  other  policies  can  easily  be  substituted  within  each  class.  When  a  task  blocks 
for  a  resource  or  for  another  task,  it  is  aarigned  to  a  wait  queue.  When  the  condition  for 
which  it  was  waiting  occurs,  it  is  placed  back  in  the  same  ready  queue  unless  the  job  has 
moved  in  the  meantime,  in  which  case  the  task  goes  to  its  new  queue.  Currently,  tasks 
do  not  have  a  priority.  Again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  use  priority  scheduling  within  a  given 
queue  rather  than  round  robin. 

The  main  research  work  still  needed  to  be  performed  includes: 

-  Futher  developing  the  local  multiprocessing  scheduling  algorithm  described  above 
and  variations  to  it. 

-  Developing  coordination  algorithms  that  can  serve  as  the  global  scheduling  algo¬ 
rithm. 

-  Implementing  the  local  and  global  algorithms  on  the  two  Sequent  Balance  multipro¬ 
cessors.  Comparing  variation  of  the  algorithms  to  each  other,  and  also  comparing 
the  new  local  scheduling  algorithm  to  the  current  Sequent  scheduling  algorithm. 

-  Modelling  various  types  of  distributed  computations. 

-  Validating  the  models  on  the  multiprocessors. 

-  Integrating  the  notion  of  deadlines  and  other  real-time  constraints  into  the  algo¬ 
rithms. 
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4  Decentralized  Reallocation 


We  have  developed  efficient  decentralized  algorithms  that  reallocate  real-time  tasks  after 
a  processor  in  a  distributed  system  fails  [6|.  Through  extensive  simulations,  we  showed 
that  the  decentralized  algorithms  perform  significantly  better  than  centralized  realloca¬ 
tion  algorithms.  We  tested  the  algorithms  under  different  loads,  different  load  patterns, 
different  cost  models  for  the  reallocation  algorithms  themselves,  different  computation 
time  requirements  for  the  tasks,  different  external  arrival  rates  while  the  reallocation  is 
being  processed,  different  quality  of  the  state  information,  and  for  different  size  networks. 
In  all  these  tests  the  decentralized  algorithms  consistently  outperformed  the  centralized 
algorithms. 

The  main  characteristics  of  our  decentralized  algorithm  are  that  it  is  decentralized  and 
reliable,  it  specifically  considers  deadlines  of  tasks,  it  attempts  to  utilise  all  the  nodes  of 
the  distributed  system  to  achieve  its  objectives,  it  is  fast,  it  handles  tasks  in  priority  order, 
and  it  separates  policy  and  mechanism.  We  have  also  determined  that  for  reallocation 
in  hard  real-time  systems  it  is  more  important  to  make  quick  decisions  with  out  of  date 
information  rather  than  having  higher  cooperation  which  results  in  more  accurate  data 
but  longer  delays.  These  longer  delays  result  in  an  overall  performance  detriment  to  the 
system.  For  a  lull  description  of  the  algorithm  and  its  analysis  see  [6]. 

5  Design  of  Efficient  Parameter  Estimators  For  Decentral* 
ised  Load  Balancing  Policies: 

We  consider  distributed  computer  systems  consisting  of  multiple  host  computers  inter¬ 
connected  by  a  communication  network.  Jobs  arrive  at  each  host  computer  according 
to  some  arrival  process  and  can  be  processed  either  locally  or  at  other  hosts  after  being 
transferal  through  the  communication  network.  The  results  of  jobs  processed  remotely 
are  returned  to  the  origin  host  computer.  Communication  delays  are  incurred  due  to  the 
transfer  of  remote  jobs  and  their  results.  In  such  an  environment,  load  balancing  attempts 
to  improve  the  performance  of  the  distributed  system  (e.g.  to  minimize  the  mean  response 
time  of  a  job)  by  using  the  processing  power  of  the  entire  system  to  smooth-out  periods  of 
high  congestion  at  individual  nodes.  This  is  done  by  transferring  jobs  bom  heavily  loaded 
nodes  to  lightly  loaded  nodes. 

V 

Throughout  this  work  we  consider  a  class  of  threshold  load  balancing  policies,  where  jobs 
at  each  host  are  divided  into  two  classes;  local  and  remote  jobs  [7j.  Local  job*  are  those 
processed  at  the  site  of  origination  and  remote  job*  are  those  transferal  for  processing  to 
another  node.  A  job  arriving  to  a  node  from  the  external  world  is  processed  locally  only 
if  the  current  queue  length  is  less  than  a  threshold  parameter.  Otherwise,  the  job  is  sent 
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for  remote  process  inf  to  another  host  selected  according  to  some  probability  distribution. 
Remote  jobs  are  always  accepted  by  the  destination  hosts  and  therefore  jobs  can  more  at 
most  once.  Both  local  and  remote  jobs  are  processed  according  to  a  first -come- first-served 
(FCFS)  discipline  at  a  given  host. 

Obviously,  such  a  threshold  policy  has  control  parameters  (e.g.  threshold  values  and 
transfer  probabilities  for  every  host  computer),  that  require  fine-tuning  in  order  to  yield 
optimal  or  neaivoptimal  performance.  An  efficient  distributed  algorithm  for  determining 
the  optimum  values  for  parameters  present  in  the  decentralized  threshold  scheduling  policy 
has  been  developed.  The  algorithm  is  iterative  in  nature  and  at  each  iteration  load 
balancing  parameters  at  each  host  are  updated.  This  algorithm  requires  that  each  host 
computer  be  able  to  estimate  the  change  in  throughput  and  expected  queue  length  due 
to  a  change  in  either  the  threshold  or  the  job  arrival  rate.  The  host  computers  exchange 
this  gradient  information  with  each  other  and  use  these  quantities  to  update  the  load 
balancing  parameters  for  the  next  iteration  of  the  algorithm. 

Our  approach  towards  estimating  the  gradients  with  respect  to  the  threshold  relies  on  the 
assumption  that  either  the  arrival  process  or  the  service  time  are  exponentially  distributed 
(7].  By  adding  a  small  perturbation  to  the  observed  parameter  (i.e.  a  small  decrease  in 
the  threshold),  the  estimator  we  have  developed  determines  the  effect  of  the  change  on 
the  performance  metric  of  interest  (i.e.  throughput,  expected  queue  length),  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  memorylett  property  of  the  arrival  process  or  the  service  time  distribution. 
The  estimator  is  originally  presented  for  a  system  with  Poisson  arrivals  and  then  is  mod¬ 
ified,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  to  a  system  with  general  distribution  of  arrival  times  but 
exponentially  distributed  service  time.  The  arrival  rate  is  estimated  during  the  execution 
of  the  algorithm,  while  the  increase  in  running  time  and  the  memory  requirements  (i.e. 
number  of  counters  required)  are  very  low.  The  major  advantage  of  this  technique  is  its 
on-tine  potential,  since  it  effectively  attempts  to  provide  performance  sensitivity  infor¬ 
mation  while  the  actual  system  is  running.  The  performance  of  the  proposed  estimation 
technique  has  been  investigated  through  simulations.  As  it  turns  out  from  the  simulation 
results,  the  estimation  algorithm  converges  very  fast  even  for  short  observation  periods 
(i.e.  200  job  completions). 

A  different  method  is  proposed  to  obtain  estimates  with  respect  to  the  arrival  rate.  The 
method  is  based  on  a  class  of  theorems  derived  from  Likelihood  Ratios  and  is  extremely 
well  suited  to  regenerative  systems.  A  busy  cycle  of  the  processor  where  the  estimator  runs 
has  been  used  as  the  regeneration  period.  By  evaluating  the  above  estimation  technique 
through  simulations,  we  realized  that  the  observation  period  must  be  long  enough  (e.g. 
2000  busy  cycles)  in  order  for  the  estimator  to  give  consistent  estimates  of  the  desired 
gradient.  However,  the  method  can  be  effectively  applied  to  systems  involved  in  the 
decentralized  threshold  scheduling  policy  discussed  in  [7],  where  we  only  need  to  compare 
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derivatives  without  worrying  about  their  absolute  value. 

Both  of  the  proposed  estimation  techniques  have  been  imbedded  in  the  updating  threshold 
algorithm  and  simulation  results  have  been  produced  for  a  system  with  two  host  computers 
modeled  as  single  server  queueing  systems  [7].  It  turns  out  that  after  a  finite  number  of 
algorithm  iterations,  the  behavior  of  the  system,  in  a  static  environment  a  confined  in 
a  neighborhood  of  the  optimal  performance.  A  great  improvement  in  the  performance 
measure  (average  response  time  of  a  job)  has  been  observed  in  the  system  executing  the 
distributed  load  balancing  algorithm  compared  to  a  system  with  no  load  balancing  at 
all.  Although  we  used  short  observation  periods  (SO  or  100  busy  cycles)  in  most  of  our 
experiments,  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  was  not  affected.  It  appears  that  accuracy 
in  gradient  estimation  is  not  very  crucial,  since  it  is  the  relative  values  of  the  gradients,  not 
their  absolute  values,  which  ate  more  significant.  Since  the  optimal  thresholds  are  usually 
small  values  (e.g.  less  than  six),  it  takes  more  iterations  for  the  algorithm  to  converge  if  the 
initial  thresholds  are  large.  A  heuristic  modification  has  been  made  in  order  to  improve 
the  performance  of  the  technique  estimating  gradients  with  respect  to  threshold,  when 
the  initial  threshold  values  are  large  enough  so  that  the  nominal  system  does  not  even 
reach  its  threshold.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  overhead  of  exchanging  gradients 
between  the  hosts  of  the  distributed  system  is  small  since  they  are  not  an  istantaneous 
information  such  as  queue  length.  An  interesting  problem,  which  remains  to  be  studied 
through  simulations,  is  the  adaptivity  of  the  algorithm  in  a  dynamically  changing  system 
environment.  In  such  a  case,  when  there  is  an  imbalance  in  incremental  delays  due  to  a 
change  in  the  system  environment,  we  expect  that  the  algorithm  corrects  the  imbalance 
properly  so  that  the  system  performance  may  be  improved. 


6  Summary 

We  have  addressed  all  the  issues  presented  in  the  original  proposal  and  extended  the  work 
to  also  include  multiprocessors.  We  have  developed  algorithms  for  ; 

-  distributed  scheduling  with  independent  jobs, 

-  distributed  scheduling  of  groups  and  dusters, 

-  scheduling  fork-join  jobs, 

-  multiple  classes  running  on  a  multiprocessor, 

-  decentralised  reallocation,  and 

-  estimation  techniques. 
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We  also  performed  analytical  analysis  of  distributed  scheduling  algorithms  subject  to 
significant  task  transfer  delays,  of  fork-join  jobs,  and  in  conjunction  with  estimation 
techniques.  We  hare  used  simulation  in  studying  distributed  groups  and  dusters,  decen¬ 
tralized  reallocation,  and  estimation  techniques. 

A  sample  of  our  mqjor  conclusions  are  listed  below.  The  statements  made  are  in  the 
context  of  the  assumptions  found  in  the  full  papers  presented  in  the  appendix. 

-  delays  are  eery  important  in  scheduling  and  too  mueh  pterions  analytical  work  ig¬ 
nores  these  delays, 

-  if  the  delay  in  transferring  a  job  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  set-rice  time  then  the 
particular  scheduling  algorithm  is  important  and  if  the  delay  b  greater  than  10  times 
the  sereice  time  then  the  algorithm  does  not  play  a  significant  role, 

-  simple  threshold  policies  are  suitable  for  independent  johe, 

-  the  forward  scheduling  algorithm  b  better  than  the  reverse  scheduling  algorithm  at 
most  loads  and  delays, 

-  the  symmetric  scheduling  algorithm  b  significantly  better  the  the  forward  and  reverse 
algorithms  and  still  a  good  load  sharing  algorithm  even  if  delays  are  at  100  times 
the  service  time, 

-  the  effect  of  delays  due  to  probing  b  negligible, 

-  rarely  are  there  any  multiple  outstanding  probes, 

-  there  seems  to  be  no  benefit  from  having  different  thresholds  at  the  sender  and 
receiver, 

-  distributed  programs  cannot  be  treated  aa  independent  jobs  so  more  sophisticated 
algorithms  are  necessary  when  task  characteristics  are  complicated, 

-  we  have  formulas  for  mean  response  time  of  fork-join  jobs  executing  on  multiproces¬ 
sors  as  well  as  mean  response  time  for  fork-join  job*  conditioned  on  largest  service 
time, 

-  scheduling  at  the  job  level  b  better  than  at  the  task  level  on  a  single  processor, 

-  scheduling  at  the  task  level  b  better  than  at  the  job  level  on  a  multiprocessor,  but 
FCFS  b  better  than  both, 

-  do  not  statically  partition  the  processors  of  a  multiprocessor  into  fixed  sized  classes, 

-  decentralized  reallocation  b  better  than  centralized  reallocation, 

•  making  quick  decisions  with  old  data  b  better  than  making  slower  decisions  with 
more  accurate  data,  for  reallocation  in  a  hard  real-time  system, 

-  global  preemption  b  not  neeessary  as  part  of  the  reallocation  algorithm, 

-  On-line  estimation  of  gradient  information  b  necessary  for  determining  the  optimum 
values  of  parameters  involved  in  decentralized  load  balancing  policies. 
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-  Accuracy  in  gradient  estimation  is  not  very  crucial,  since  it  is  the  relative  values  of 
the  gradients,  nor  their  absolute  values,  which  are  more  significant  in  the  proposed 
decentralised  load  balancing  algorithm.  Therefore,  very  short  observation  intervals 
can  be  used  for  estimating  the  desired  gradient  information. 

-  A  great  improvement  in  the  performance  measure  (average  response  time  of  a  job) 
has  been  observed  in  the  system  executing  the  distributed  load  balancing  algorithm 
compared  to  a  system  with  no  load  balancing  at  all. 

-  Since  optimal  thresholds  are  usually  small  values  (e.g.  less  than  six),  it  takes  more 
iterations  for  the  algorithm  to  converge  if  the  initial  thresholds  are  large. 

-  The  overhead  of  exchanging  gradients  between  the  hosts  of  the  distributed  system 
is  small  since  they  are  not  an  instantaneous  information  (such  as  queue  length). 
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The  Effect  of  Communication  Delays  on  the  Performance 
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Abstract 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  understanding  the  effects  that  communica¬ 
tion  delays  have  on  the  performance  of  load  balancing  policies  in  distributed 
computer  systems.  Two  problems  are  addressed.  First,  how  do  load  balancing 
policies  behave  as  a  function  of  communication  delay?  Second,  what  is  the 
value  of  state  information  to  load  balancing  policies  that  operate  in  systems 
with  high  communication  delays?  In  response  to  the  first  question,  a  simple 
mathematical  model  is  developed  to  study  load  balancing  policies  that  rely  on 
local  state  information.  The  conditions  for  the  optimal  policy  in  this  model 
are  developed.  These  conditions  are  then  used  to  determine  the  behavior  of 
the  optimal  policy  as  a  function  of  communication  delay. 

The  second  question  is  addressed  by  analysing  a  simple  forward  probing 
load  balancing  policy.  A  simple  approximate  model  is  developed  for  a  system 
in  which  the  transfer  of  state  information  from  one  node  to  another  suffers 
nonnegligible  communication  delays.  We  find  that  whereas  the  use  of  local  state 
information  in  a  load  balancing  policy  can  significantly  improve  performance 
when  communication  delays  are  high  (5-100  times  the  processing  delay),  the 
use  of  remote  state  information  provides  little  or  no  further  improvement. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Job  scheduling  in  distributed  computer  systems  has  received  widespread  atten¬ 
tion  in  recent  years.  Numerous  simulation  and  analytical  studies  have  focussed  on 
the  design  and  analysis  of  various  scheduling  policies  as  in  ILIVN82],  IWANG85], 
[EAGE86]  and  (LEE87J,  etc.  These  studies  usually  focus  on  specific  policies  and 
attempt  to  determine  how  they  perform  with  respect  to  each  other.  The  studies 

‘This  work  has  been  supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  under  grant  ECS-8406402 
and  Rome  Air  Development  Center  under  contract  RI-44896X 


also  focus  on  the  effects  that  different  parameters  have  on  their  performance.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  these  studies  include  communications  delay  as  a  parameter,  they 
rarely  study  the  effects  of  communication  delay  on  the  behavior  of  the  algorithms. 
In  many  cases  the  communication  delay  is  assumed  to  be  small  in  comparison  to 
processing  times. 

This  paper  focusses  primarily  on  the  effects  of  communication  delay  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  load  balancing  (lb)  policies  in  distributed  computer  systems.  We  are 
interested  in  studying  the  effect  that  increasing  the  communication  delay  will  have 
on  different  classes  of  lb  policies.  We  attempt  to  answer  questions  such  as:  What 
effect  does  increasing  communication  delay  have  on  network  usage  incurred  by  lb 
policies?  What  is  the  effect  on  the  performance  of  a  lb  policy?  In  the  case  that  a  lb 
policy  requires  a  node  to  use  remote  state  information,  what  effect  will  out  of  date 
state  have  on  performance? 

We  provide  a  mathematical  treatment  of  these  questions  where  the  model  assump¬ 
tions  are  motivated  by  empirical  observations.  We  will  examine  closely  two  classes 
of  lb  policies.  The  lb  policies  in  the  first  class  require  processors  to  make  decisions 
based  solely  on  local  state  information.  Policies  in  the  second  class  require  nodes 
to  probe  other  nodes  in  order  to  obtain  information  with  which  to  make  a  decision. 
One  of  the  results  in  this  paper  is  that  for  the  case  of  homogeneous  distributed  com¬ 
puter  systems,  remote  state  information  is  not  useful  whenever  the  communication 
delay  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  three  times  the  processing  time. 

The  study  of  the  first  class  of  policies  is  based  on  work  reported  in  [TANT85|. 
This  earlier  paper  developed  and  analyzed  a  simple  model  of  a  static  lb  policy  in  a 
distributed  computer  system.  We  extend  this  model  and  the  results  to  lb  policies 
that  use  local  state  information.  This  model  and  the  attendant  results  is  found  in 
Section  2. 

We  are  unable  to  perform  a  general  study  of  the  second  class  of  lb  policies.  Instead 
we  develop  a  simple  performance  model  for  a  forward  probing  lb  policy  operating 
in  a  homogeneous  system.  We  show  that  network  traffic  decreases  and  that  perfor¬ 
mance  degrades  as  the  communication  delay  increases.  We  further  determine  the 
value  of  communication  delay  at  which  state  information  becomes  useless.  This 
analysis  is  found  in  Section  3. 

2.  LOAD  BALANCING  POLICIES  USING  LOCAL  STATE  INFORMATION 
We  consider  a  distributed  computer  system  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  system  con- 
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Figure  1:  System  Model. 

sists  of  N  nodes,  which  represent  host  computers,  connected  in  an  arbitrary  fashion 
by  a  communications  network.  Each  node  consists  of  one  processor  contended  for 
by  jobs  processed  at  the  node.  The  processors  may  have  different  speed  character¬ 
istics.  However,  they  have  the  same  processing  capabilities,  that  is,  a  job  may  be 
processed  on  any  node  of  the  system. 

Jobs  arrive  at  node  *  =  1, 2,  •  •  • ,  J\T,  according  to  a  time  invariant  Poisson  process 
with  rate  The  total  job  arrival  rate  is  denoted  by  ♦.  A  job  arriving  at  node 
t  (referred  to  as  the  origin  node)  may  be  either  processed  at  node  i  or  transferred 
through  the  communications  network  to  another  node  j  (processing  node).  We 
assume  that  a  job  is  never  transferred  from  one  node  to  another  once  it  begins 
processing  at  a  node  and  that  it  is  never  transferred  more  than  once  from  one  node 
to  another.  After  the  job  is  processed  at  node  j ,  a  response  is  returned  to  the  origin 
node.  The  job  service  time  is  an  exponential  random  variable  (r.v.)  with  parameter 
Hi  at  node  t. 

Most  lb  policies  satisfying  the  above  assumptions  divide  jobs  into  two  classes,  local 
and  remote.  A  local  job  is  one  that  is  processed  at  its  site  of  origin  A  remote  job 
is  one  that  is  processed  at  some  site  other  than  its  origin  site.  The  Sow  of  these 
two  classes  of  jobs  at  node  i  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  Here  denotes  the  flow  of 
completed  local  jobs  and  7,^  denotes  the  flow  of  completed  remote  jobs  at  node  t 
that  originated  at  node  j. 


Figure  2:  Node  Model. 


The  response  time  of  a  job  in  the  system  consists  of  a  node  delay  (queueing  and 
processing  delay)  at  the  processing  node  in  addition  to  a  possible  communication 
delay  incurred  due  to  job  transfer.  We  denote  the  mean  node  delay  of  a  local  job 
and  a  remote  job  processed  at  node  *  by  (/?, ,  7,)  and  F^(/3<,7<)  respectively. 
Although  local  and  remote  jobs  may  obtain  the  same  performance  under  some  load 
balancing  policies  (i.eM  static  probabilistic  lb),  this  may  not  always  be  true.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  the  delay  functions  **(/?<, 7<)  and  F-r\/3i,~ii)  at  node  i  are  differentiable, 
increasing  and  convex. 

We  assume  that  the  mean  communication  delay  for  a  job  is  1/rj  and  that  it  is 
independent  of  the  origin  and  destination  node  as  well  as  the  load  placed  on  the 
network. 


We  denote  the  mean  response  time  of  a  job  by  D{0, 7)  where  B  =  [/?<]  and  T  =  [7^]. 
We  find  it  useful  to  introduce  7<  =  EjLiTfj.i.  and  7  =  'ZiLi'li-  We  can  write 
the  mean  response  time  of  a  job  as  the  sum  of  the  mean  node  delay  and  mean 
communication  delay;  that  is, 


Our  goal  is  to  balance  the  load,  which  is  represented  by  the  local  job  flows  0i  and 
the  remote  job  flow  7^,  in  order  to  minimize  the  mean  response  time.  The  problem 


we  are  interested  in  then  is 


minimize  D(B,  T) 

subject  to  +  7.)  =  *,  (2) 

O<0i<  6,  1  <  »  <  N, 

0  <  it  1  <  t  <  N. 

We  make  several  observations.  First,  there  are  only  2 N  unknowns,  namely  /?<  and 

7.,  *  =  1,  •  •  • ,  N.  Once  these  quantities  are  obtained  the  flows  ~tij  (1  <  *,  j  <  N) 
can  be  assigned  any  values  so  long  as  the  overall  flow  of  remote  jobs  into  each  node 
is  unaffected.  One  assignment  is 

lij  =  'Tito  -  £>)/  H -  0k) ,  i  =  1,  *  •  •  >  N  (3) 

where  flow  is  assigned  from  node  j  to  node  i  in  proportion  to  the  total  flow  of  jobs 
out  of  j. 

Second,  because  of  the  assumption  that  ^^(#t,7i)  and  l^(#i,7<)  are  convex,  prob¬ 
lem  (2)  is  a  convex  nonlinear  programming  problem.  We  examine  properties  of  this 
problem  at  the  end  of  this  section.  Before  that,  we  consider  several  specific  load 
balancing  policies  that  can  be  modeled  by  problem  (2). 

2.1.  Static  Probabilistic  Load  Balancing 

The  simplest  load  balancing  policy  that  satisfies  the  above  assumptions  is  the  static 
lb  policy  studied  by  Tantawi  and  Towsley  (TANT85).  We  review  some  of  the  results 
of  this  study  because  they  will  be  applicable  to  our  study  of  threshold  lb  policies. 

In  this  case,  /<(/?,-,  7, )  =  ^r'(A,7.)  and  the  problem  reduces  to 
minimize  D(e)  =  Fi{$i)/*  +  7/(^7), 

subject  to  EltiW)  =  ^ 

0<*i<  *,  1  <  i  <  N, 

where  0,  =  +  7 

There  exists  an  optima!  solution  to  this  problem  that  partitions  the  nodes  into  three 
mutually  exclusive  sets  of  sources,  sinks ,  and  neutrals.  Here  a  source  node  is  one 
that  only  processes  a  fraction  of  its  jobs  locally  and  transfers  the  remainder  to  other 


nodes,  a  sink  node  is  one  that  processes  ail  of  its  jobs  as  well  as  some  remote  jobs 
and  a  neutral  node  is  one  that  is  neither  a  source  nor  a  sink.  Source  nodes  are 
further  divided  into  sets  of  idle  and  active  sources  where  an  idle  source  processes  no 
jobs  and  an  active  source  processes  some  jobs.  The  partition  of  nodes  into  sources, 
sinks,  and  neutrals  corresponding  to  the  optimal  solution  can  be  obtained  using  a 
simple  algorithm  that  sorts  nodes  according  to  their  incremental  node  delays. 

One  provable  property  of  this  system  of  interest  to  us  is  that  the  flow  of  transfer  jobs 
is  a  nonincreasing  function  of  the  network  delay.  Consequently,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  load  balancing  policy  decreases  with  increasing  communication  delays. 

2.2.  Threshold  load  balancing 

Numerous  load  balancing  policies  exist  that  require  a  node  to  decide  to  process 
a  job  locally  or  remotely  according  to  the  number  of  jobs  at  the  processor.  We 
describe  two  variations. 


Threshold  on  local  jobs  only  (SLO):  Under  this  policy,  node  i  processes  a  job 
locally  if  the  number  of  local  jobs  does  not  exceed  a  threshold  TJ.  In  addition, 
local  jobs  are  given  preemptive  priority  over  remote  jobs.  Last,  a  job  can  not 
be  transferred  more  than  once.  This  policy  was  proposed  by  Lee  [LEE87],  If 
the  assumption  is  made  that  all  arrivals  are  Poisson  and  that  service  times  are 
exponential  r.v.’s,  then  is 

fie){0i,li)  =tt,{l-(£  +  l)«p  +  r,uf*+1}  /  -  «,)(«, T‘+1)]  ,  (5) 


where  u,  =  <f>i/ni-  The  expression  for  (&,  7«)  for  this  system  is 

*?r,(A.T»)  =  Vi/Po  +  + 

i\rQ  -  Vi) 

where 


(6) 


v« 

Po 

B 

C 


(i  -  m)/(i  -  u  ?«), 

(i-«*W(i-uf'+1), 
[2(m<  - 


(7) 

(8) 
(9) 

2(1  -r  2Ti)uJ'/(ni  —  ^,7*]  /D'-l.  (10) 


At  first  glance,  it  is  not  clear  how  this  can  be  transformed  into  the  problem  described 
above.  However,  if  we  ignore  the  integer  constraint  on  the  threshold  T{,  then  the 
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problem  can  be  transformed  into  one  where  we  choose  the  local  flow  rate  instead. 
This  is  done  by  substituting  the  following  expression  for  T 

Ti  =  [ln(^<  -  0i)  -  ln(<fc  -  0iUi)]/ In  (11) 


We  are  now  left  with  justifying  the  Poisson  assumption  for  remote  jobs  and  convexity 
of  and  (A, 7i)*  It  has  been  shown  in  [LEE87]  that  under  certain 

conditions,  the  arrival  process  of  remote  jobs  approaches  the  Poisson  process  as 
N  — ►  oo.  One  such  example  is  a  system  consisting  of  M  clusters  each  containing 
Nm  >  2  identical  nodes  (identical  node  delay  functions)  when  Nm  -*  »,  m  = 
l,***,Af  such  that  Nm/Ni  is  unchanged,  1  <  i,m  <  M.  We  have  been  unable 
to  prove  convexity  of  However  all  numerical  evidence  points  to  this 

conjecture  being  true. 


Threshold  on  all  jobs  policy:  Here  the  node  processes  a  job  locally  if  the  number 
of  jobs  in  the  queue  is  below  a  threshold  Ti.  Otherwise  it  transfers  the  job  to  node 
j  with  probability  pij.  Once  a  job  is  transferred,  it  is  never  transferred  again. 
This  policy  was  first  described  and  studied  by  Eager  et.al.[EAGE86j.  Under  the 
assumption  that  the  processor  is  not  required  to  transfer  jobs  from  one  node  to 
another,  the  following  expressions  can  be  derived  for  pffl(A,7<)  and 


ff’W.T ») 


where 


1  +  Tijuj  +  Vj)T<+1  -  [Tj  +  1)K  +  v<)r- 

(1  -  u,  -  u,)(l  -  (tt,  +  Vi)*) 

1  +  Tj(uj  +  Vi)T<+1  -  (i;  +  l)(u,  +  Vj)Ti 


Po 


(!-«,-*)* 


(«<  +  y.)^  i1  ~  ffi1 - ^1 


(12) 


(13) 


u,  =  {<t>i  +  1i)/Hi, 

Vi  =  7»/ M»» 

Po  =  (l-tt,-Vj)(l-Vj)/(l-Wi-(tt<  +  Wj)r<(tti-V<)], 

i;  =  [ln(&  -  0i)  +  ln(l  -  v<)  -  ln(<fc(l  -  v.)  -  /?,(«*  -  v,))|/  In  u*. 


We  make  the  following  observations  regarding  the  behavior  of  (/?,  » 7.)  and  i?/r,((5l  ,  >,) 
for  both  threshold  policies. 


1.  *f(o,o)  =  jf’(o,o)  =  i /*, 


2.  lima^AF^ft.Oj/dft  =  oo. 


This  last  observation  is  particularly  interesting.  Its  consequence  is  that  all  nodes 
using  either  of  the  above  two  policies  will  always  benefit  from  transferring  a  non- 
*ero  fraction  of  its  jobe  elsewhere  to  be  processed.  Both  observations  will  be  used 
in  the  coming  analysis. 

*  2.3.  Optimal  Solution 

In  this  section  we  study  the  optimal  solutions  to  problem  (2)  under  the  following 
assumptions 


1.  /^(ft,7<)  and  /^(ft,7<)  are  strictly  increasing,  differentiable,  and  convex 
functions  of  ft  and  'u,  1  <  i  <  iV, 

2.  ff  (0,0)  =  ff'(0,0)  =  !/(*, 


3.  lim* T+.  dFW  (ft ,  0) / dft  =  oo. 


We  introduce  two  incremental  node  delay  functions.  These  are 

m,n)  =  fta^tft,  7<)/aft  +  7,d^r)(ft,7<)/dft  +  ^(ft.-r,),  (14) 

and 

^»(ft*7<)  =  AMP(A,7»)/*fc  +  adrift, +  ^r)(ft,  7,).  (15) 

Here  /<(ft,7<)  is  the  incremental  change  in  delay  due  to  an  increase  in  local  job  flow 
at  node  t.  Similarly,  h,(ft,7j)  is  the  incremental  change  in  delay  due  to  an  increase  in 
remote  job  flow  at  node  *'.  Note  that  assumption  2)  implies  that  fje)( 0,0)  =  fir)( 0,0) 
and  that  assumption  3)  implies  that  lim*T*  A  (ft,  7,)  =  00,  0  <  7,  <  0,.  We  now 
state  the  conditions  that  the  solution  to  problem  (2)  must  satisfy. 


Theorem  1  The  optimal  solution  to  problem  (2)  satisfies  the  relations 


/«(ft»7«) 

> 

a -Hl/7, 

ft;  7.  =  0, 

(16a) 

A(A,7,) 

2= 

a+  1/7, 

0  <  ft  <  ft,  0  <  7 i. 

(165) 

MA,7<) 

= 

a, 

0  <  ft  <  ft;  0  <  7<, 

(16c) 

h»(ft,7,) 

> 

a, 

0  <  ft  <  ft;  7,  =  0. 

(l6d) 
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(17) 


subject  to  the  toted  flow  constraint 

+  ~1i)  =  * 

»=1 

where  a  is  a  Lagrangian  multiplier. 

The  proof  of  this  theorem  is  similar  to  that  of  Theorem  2  found  in  [TANT85J  and 
is  omitted.  Conditions  (Ida)  and  (16b)  describe  the  behavior  of  each  node  as  a 
source  of  jobs  to  other  nodes.  One  observes  that  in  this  sytem,  all  nodes  behave 
as  sources.  This  is  due  to  the  assumption  that  the  incremental  delay  due  to  local 
jobs  is  unbounded  in  the  range  (0,  <£,).  Condition  (16a)  is  satisfied  by  a  node  that 
transfers  all  jobs  to  other  nodes  (idle  source)  whereas  condition  (16b)  is  satisfied  by 
sources  that  process  some  local  jobs  (  active  source).  Conditions  (16c)  and  (16d) 
describe  the  behavior  of  a  node  as  a  recipient  of  remote  jobs.  Here  a  node  will  be 
a  sink,  i.e.,  will  receive  jobs,  if  conditon  (16c)  holds.  Otherwise,  if  condition  (16d) 
holds,  it  will  not. 

At  this  point  in  time  we  have  not  developed  an  algorithmic  solution  to  problem 
(2)  as  we  .  did  for  problem  (4).  We  introduce  one  additional  assumption  in  order 
to  simplify  our  task  of  developing  such  an  algorithm.  We  assume  that  the  system 
consists  of  M  clusters  of  nodes.  Each  cluster  contains  two  or  more  identical  nodes, 
i.e,  identical  arrival  processes  and  throughput  delay  characteristics.  Let  N,  denote 
the  number  of  nodes  in  the  i  —  th  cluster  and  let  the  delay  functions,  incremental 
delay  functions,  etc.  correspond  to  each  node  in  cluster  i. 

Although  the  nodes  do  not  separate  into  mutually  exclusive  sets  of  sources,  sinks, 
and  neutrals,  the  clusters  do.  Here  a  cluster  is  a  source  if  it  transfers  some  jobs 
to  nodes  in  other  dusters.  A  cluster  is  a  sink  if  its  constituent  nodes  process  jobs 
that  originated  at  other  clusters.  Last,  a  cluster  is  neutral  if  it  neither  sends  jobs 
elsewhere  nor  processes  jobs  from  other  clusters.  The  set  of  source  clusters  further 
divide  into  two  mutually  exclusive  sets  of  idle  source  clusters  and  active  source 
clusters. 

Theorem  2  The  clustering  property  is  a  sufficient  condition  for  problem  (2)  to 
have  an  optimal  solution  where  each  cluster  is  either  a  source,  a  sink,  or  neutral. 

The  proof  is  similar  to  the  proof  of  Theorem  1  in  [TANT85J  and  is  omitted  from  this 
paper.  Figure  3  illustrates  the  behavior  of  the  system  when  it  consists  of  clusters 
of  identical  nodes. 
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Figure  3:  System  partitioned  into  source,  sink  and  neutral  clusters. 

The  formulation  of  this  problem  can  now  be  simplified  and  placed  into  a  form  so 
that  the  results  described  in  Section  3  can  be  applied.  Define  0,-  to  be  the  flow  of 
completed  jobs  in  the  itk  cluster.  Define  D(ft,0,)  to  be  the  average  delay  of  jobs 
processed  at  the  itk  cluster  including  their  communication  delays  when  the  total  job 
completion  rate  is  0<  and  the  local  completion  rate  is  ft.  This  delay  is  expressed  as 

A(ft,ft)  *  (ft*f(ft,ft  -  ft)  +  (ft  -  ft)  [^r)(ft,ft  -  ft)  +  1/it])  /ft  (18) 

If  we  are  given  the  value  of  0,  for  the  optimal  solution  of  problem  (2),  then  we  know 
that  ft  must  be  the  solution  to 

minimize  Zft  (ft ,  0<) 

(19) 

subject  to  0  <  ft  <  ft. 

The  optimal  value  of  7,-  is  7<  =  0<  —  ft. 

Define  FU0,)  to  be  the  the  minimum  job  delay  for  a  given  0<,  i.e.,  F,(0t)  =  mino</j,<*,  D%  (ft ,  0, ) . 
Since  F<  (ft,7,)  and  ffr*(ft,7<)  are  convex  functions,  it  follows  that  FJ(0<)  is  con¬ 
vex.  Let  9  =  |0j).  We  can  now  rewrite  problem  (2)  as 

minimize  Z?(9)  =  E&  ft£(ft)/*  +  A /(if*) 
rM  s.  —  * 


subject  to  0,  =  ♦, 

0<ft, 


1  <  t  <  Af , 
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(21) 


where  A  is  the  inter-cluster  job  transfer  flow  which  may  be  expressed  as 

*  =  ;  E IM*  - 
*  1=1 

This  problem  formulation  is  identical  to  the  formulation  of  problem  (4).  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  solution  algorithms  developed  in  [TANT85]  can  be  applied  to  this 
problem.  One  of  these  results  which  we  state  in  the  context  of  our  problem  is 

Theorem  3  The  intercluster  traffic,  X,  is  a  nonincreasing  function  of  the  network 
delay  1  fr\. 

We  make  the  following  conjecture  regarding  the  behavior  of  the  total  network  traffic. 

Conjecture  1  The  total  network  traffic,  7,  is  a  nonincreasing  function  of  the  net¬ 
work  delay  I/17. 

Although  we  have  been  unable  to  prove  this  in  general,  it  is  easy  to  show  when  the 
system  consists  of  a  single  cluster. 

Theorem  4  The  total  network  traffic,  7,  within  a  single  cluster  system  (M  =  1) 
is  a  nonincreasing  function  of  the  network  delay  1/rj. 

Proof:  The  proof  follows  from  the  convexity  of  -F^'(0,j  and  the  fact  that  the 
network  delay  contribution  is  a  linear  function  of  7. 

3.  LOAD  BALANCING  POLICIES  USING  GLOBAL  STATE  INFORMATION 

In  this  section,  we  describe  and  analyze  the  behavior  of  a  forward  probing  threshold 
lb  policy  where  we  account  for  communication  delays.  The  forward  probing  (FP) 
lb  policy  operates  in  the  following  manner. 

Forward  probing:  Under  this  policy  a  node  processes  a  job  locally  if  the  total 
number  of  jobs  in  the  queue  is  less  than  or  equal  to  T  +  1  where  T  is  a  threshold 
parameter  of  the  policy.  If  the  number  of  jobs  exceeds  T  +  1,  then  an  attempt 
is  made  to  transfer  the  newly  arrived  job  to  another  node.  A  finite  number,  Lv, 
of  nodes  (usually  Lv  =  2  or  3  is  adequate)  is  probed  at  random  to  determine  a 
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( 
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placement  for  the  job.  A  probed  node  responds  positively  if  the  number  of  jobs 
it  possesses  is  less  than  T  +  1  and  it  is  not  already  waiting  for  some  other  remote 
job.  If  more  than  one  node  responds  positively,  the  sender  node  transfers  the  job  to 
one  of  these  respondents,  picked  at  random.  If  none  of  the  probed  nodes  responds 
positively,  i.e.,  this  probe  was  unsuccessful,  the  node  waits  for  another  local  arrival 
before  it  can  probe  again. 

3.1.  Mathematical  Analysis 

It  is  assumed  that  the  job  arrival  process  at  each  node  is  Poisson,  with  parameter 
<fr.  Also,  the  service  times  and  job  transfer  times  are  assumed  to  be  exponentially 
distributed,  with  means  1/m  and  1  /q,  respectively.  The  job  transfer  time  includes 
the  time  between  the  initiation  of  a  transfer  from  a  node  and  the  successful  reception 
of  the  job  at  the  destination  node.  The  time  to  transfer  a  probe  and  obtain  its 
response  is  assumed  to  be  negligible.  The  impact  of  this  assumption  is  discussed  in 
(MmC87b). 

The  nodes  are  assumed  to  be  homogeneous  and  jobs  are  assumed  to  be  executed 
on  a  First-Come-First-Served  (FGFS)  basis  at  each  node. 

An  exact  analysis  of  this  system  is  not  feasible.  Consequently,  we  decompose  the 
model  such  that  the  model  for  each  node  can  be  solved  independently  of  the  others 
[EAGE86].  The  interactions  between  the  nodes  which  result  in  job  transfers  for  the 
purpose  of  load  sharing  in  the  distributed  system,  are  modelled  by  means  of  mod¬ 
ifications  to  the  arrival  and/or  departure  process  at  each  node.  These  interactions 
will  be  described  in  detail  further  in  this  subsection. 

We  conjecture  that  the  method  of  decomposition  is  asymptotically  exact  as  the 
number  of  nodes  tends  to  infinity.  Actual  experimental  results  indicate  that  there 
exists  very  good  agreement  between  the  model  and  simulations  even  when  the  sys¬ 
tems  are  of  relatively  small  size  (=  10  nodes).  Thus,  the  approximation  is  likely  to 
be  even  better  for  larger  systems. 

The  state  of  the  node  is  represented  by  a  tuple  {Nt,  Jt),  where  is  the  number  of 
jobs  at  a  node  and  Jt  indicates  if  the  node  is  being  probed  or  not.  Here  Jt  takes  on 
value  0  if  the  node  is  not  being  probed  and  value  1  if  it  is  being  probed.  We  are 
interested  in  N  =  lim<_0O  Nt  and  J  =  limt_00  Jt  when  the  limits  exist. 

The  analysis  of  the  algorithms  is  performed  using  the*  Matrix-geometric  solution 
technique  (NEUT81),  which  yields  an  exact  solution  of  the  model  for  each  node. 
The  material  in  this  paper  involves  a  Jacobi  matrix,  whose  detailed  definition  will 
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be  provided  as  in  Latouche  [LAT081].  A  matrix  such  as 

bo  cq  0  0 

®i  &i  ci  0 

0  <ij  4j  Cj 

.  bm-2  Cm_ 2  0 

.  0  ®m— 1  1  Cm— 1 

.  0  0  *m 

will  be  displayed  as 

Co  Cl  ...  Cm_3  Cm_j  Cm_i 

bo  bi  by  ...  6m_j  6m 

Ut  O]  Os  ...  dm— 1  °m 

We  define 

y (*»./)  =  lin^-oo  F(W,  =  n,  Jt  =  j),  0  <  »,  0  <  /  <  1, 

P»  =  (y(n,0),y(n,l)),  0  <  n, 

P  =  (Po>  Pi«  Pj» . Pi.  ••..)• 

If  the  Markov  process  (7Vt,  J,)  is  ergodic  then  p  is  its  steady  state  probability  vector 
satisfying  p Q  =  0,  where  Q  is  the  infinitesimal  generator  this  Markov  process. 
Q,  the  infinitesimal  generator  for  the  FP  algorithm,  has  the  structure  of  a  block- 
tridiagonal  matrix  of  the  form 

Bqi  ...  Boi  Bqi  Ao  Ao  ... 

Q  —  Boo  Bn  ...  Bu  Aj  Ai  A\  ... 

Ay  Ay  ...  Aj  Aj  Aj  Ay  ... 

with  exactly  T-l  columns  of  (Boi,  Bn,  Ay).  We  define  the  matrices  Boo,  Box,  Bn,  A2, 
Ai  and  Ao  in  Appendix  A. 

In  the  subsequent  discussaion,  h  is  the  probability  of  failure  in  finding  an  assignment 
for  a  spare  job  in  response  to  a  set  of  forward  probes.  Thus,  h  =  l  -  h,  is  the 
probability  that  at  least  one  of  the  probed  nodes  will  accept  a  remote  job.  The  rate 
at  which  a  node  receives  forward  probes  is  denoted  by  8. 
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Neuta[NEUT81]  examined  Markov  processes  with  generators  such  as  Q  and  de¬ 
termined  the  conditions  for  ergodicity.  The  general  conditions  for  stability  were 
derived  for  those  cases  where  the  infinitesimal  generator  A  =  Ac  +  Ai  +  At,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  geometric  part  of  the  Markov  Process  is  irreducible.  Since  this  is 
not  the  case  here  (i.e.,  A  is  reducible),  one  has  to  explicitly  determine  the  stability 
criterion  for  the  process.  From  Neuts  [NEUT81],  one  is  able  to  show  that  the  queue 
is  stable  if  and  only  if  <  /x. 

We  now  assume  that  all  the  values  of  all  the  parameters  (i.e.,  h  and  S)  axe  known. 
We  know  from  Neuts(NEUT8l|  that 


Thus, 


Also, 


P!=PT+ii2r+l'<,Vt>r  +  l 

H  Pi  =  PT+lU  -  £)-1 
»>r+i 


(H  Pj  +  PT+i(f  -  &)~l)c  = 


i=0 


1 


where  R  is  the  minimal  solution  of 

Aq  +  RA\  4*  R2Aj  0 

with  R  >  0  and  the  spectral  radius  of  R,sp[R)  <  1,  and  /  is  the  identity  matrix. 
The  following  iterative  procedure  is  used  to  compute  R  [NELS85]: 

R(  0)  =  0 

fl(n  +  1)  =  -AoA[l  -  >  0. 

The  probabilities  pj,  •  •  • ,  Pt+i  are  obtained  by  solving  the  following  system  of  linear 
equations. 
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where  the  number  of  columns  in  the  matrix  is  exactly  T  +  1. 


The  expected  number  of  jobs  at  a  node,  E[N],  and  the  expected  response  time  of  a 
job,  E\D\,  are  given  by  the  following  expressions: 
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where  -7  is  the  flow  of  remote  jobs  into  a  node. 

We  are  left  with  determining  the  unknown  parameters,  h  and  S.  Here  h  can  be 
represented  as  h  —  x1*  where  Lr  is  the  number  of  nodes  probed  and  x  is  the 
probability  that  a  particular  node  will  respond  negatively  to  a  probe.  This  is  given 

*  =  E  Pi  l°l]r  +  E  Pie- 

•<f  i>T 


The  value  of  the  parameter  6  is  obtained  by  equating  the  flow  of  remote  jobs  out 
of  a  node  to  the  flow  of  remote  jobs  in  to  a  node.  If  we  denote  these  two  flows  as 
FFRO  and  FFRI  respectively  where 


then  S  is  given  as 


FFRO 

FFRI 


M£pi[u!r, 
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We  have  used  an  iterative  algorithm  based  on  solving  the  above  equations  in  order 
to  obtain  the  values  of  k  and  S.  The  reader  is  referred  to  [MIRC87aj  for  further 
details. 


3.2  Numerical  Results 

Figure  4  shows  the  behavior  of  the  FP  policy  as  the  communication  delay,  l/rj  in¬ 
creases  for  different  system  loads.  Each  point  was  obtained  for  the  optimal  threshold 
value  of  T.  We  have  also  plotted  the  mean  response  time  for  a  threshold  policy  that 
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Figure  4:  Response  Time  as  a  Function  of  Communication  Delay. 

chooses  destinations  randomly.  FP  provides  significantly  lower  response  times  for 
different  loads  when  the  communication  delay  is  low.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  if  system  loads  are  high,  FP  still  provides  an  improvement  in  performance 
when  the  communication  delay  is  high,  (10/m  <  1/ry  <  100//*).  The  state  informa¬ 
tion  acquired  with  probes  provides  improved  performance  over  the  random  policy 
when  communication  delays  are  low  [1/rj  <  3//*).  The  difference  in  performance 
disappears  once  the  communication  delay  falls  outside  this  range.  Consequently, 
global  state  information  ceases  to  be  useful  in  these  cases. 

Figure  5  shows  the  effect  of  communications  delay  on  the  network  traffic  (jobs  and 
probes)  generated  by  a  node  operating  at  its  optimal  threshold.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  network  traffic  quickly  tends  to  zero  for  low  to  moderate  loads  for  1/fj  <  2//x- 
The  effect  is  similar  for  traffic  intensity  of  0.9,  but  the  decrease  occurs  more  slowly. 
Thus,  very  little  or  almost  no  load  sharing  occurs  at  high  delays. 

4.  SUMMARY 
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Figure  5:  Network  Traffic  as  a  Function  of  Communication  Delay. 
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We  have  shown  in  Section  2.  the  effects  of  increasing  communication  delay  on  the 
behavior  of  a  wide  class  of  lb  policies.  However,  this  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  local  job  flow  can  take  any  value.  We  believe  that  real  lb  policies  that 
use  integer  valued  thresholds  will  show  a  similar  type  of  behavior.  Further  study 
is  required  to  substantiate  this.  We  have  also  shown  that  the  simple  algorithms 
developed  earlier  in  the  context  of  static  probabilistic  load  balancing  can  be  applied 
to  systems  using  more  complicated  lb  policies  provided  that  they  divide  into  clusters 
containing  two  or  more  identical  nodes.  This  should  be  useful  as  there  exist  many 
examples  of  such  systems. 

In  Section  3.  we  studied  the  effects  of  global  state  information  on  the  performance 
of  lb  policies.  Our  results  indicate  that  global  state  information  does  not  improve 
performance  once  the  communication  delay  is  larger  than  three  times  the  processing 
time.  This  result  holds,  however,  for  homogeneous  systems  executing  homogeneous 
workloads.  It  remains  for  a  future  study  to  focus  on  heterogeneous  systems. 

Appendix  A  In  this  appendix,  we  provide  closed  form  representations  for  the 
matrices  in  the  case  of  the  Forward  probing  algorithm. 
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where  /*  is  the  identity  matrix  of  size  2. 
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Abstract 

Is  this  paper  a  model  of  a  shared  memory  maltiproceaaor  that  executes  fork-join 
parallel  programs  as  a  balk  arrival  M*(Mfc  queueing  system  is  developed.  Here  a  fork- 
join  job  is  one  that  consists  of  a  set  of  A1  tasks.  All  of  the  tasks  arrive  simultaneously 
to  the  system  and  the  job  is  assumed  to  complete  when  the  last  task  completes.  We 
develop  tight  upper  and  lover  bounds  for  the  mean  response  time  of  such  programs 
when  the  scheduling  discipline  is  processor  sharing  under  the  assumptions  of  exponential 
task  service  times  aad  a  Poisson  job  arrival  process.  We  study  two  processor  sharing 
policies,  one  called  took  *eheduiin§  processor  sharing  and  the  other  called  job  lekeduling 
processor  sharing.  The  first  policy  schedules  tasks  independently  of  each  other  aad 
allows  parallel  execution,  whereas  the  second  policy  schedules  entire  jobs  as  a  unit  and 
thereby  does  not  allow  parallel  execution  of  an  individual  program.  We  find  that  the 

This  work  was  supported  ia  part  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  under  grant  MCS-8 104203  and  by 
RADC  under  contract  RI-44896X. 
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job  schedofiag  policy  exhibits  better  performance  tkaa  task  schedaliag  only  oa  systems 
with  a  small  aamber  of  processors,  where  the  system  is  operatise  at  high  loads  aad 
is  execatiag  programs  that  caa  sastaia  a  large  degree  of  psrsfleBma.  Coaseqaeatly,  ia 
general,  task  schedafiag  oatperforms  job  sehedaBag.  We  also  compare  the  performance 
of  the  processor  sharing  policy  with  list  come  list  serve.  We  lad  that  list  come  list 
serve  exhibits  better  performance  over  a  wide  range  of  systems.  The  paper  also  studies 
the  performance  of  processor  sharing  aad  list  come  list  serve  with  two  dames  of  jobs, 
aad  when  a  specific  aamber  of  processors  is  statically  ssrigaed  to  each  of  these  classes. 
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1  Introduction 


With  the  advent  of  multiproeesaors[Ost86]  and  programming  languages  that  support  parallel 
programming,  (e.g.,  Concurrent  Pascal  [Han75],  CSP(Hoa85],  and  Ada  [Pyl81])  there  is 
increasing  interest  in  modeling  the  performance  of  parallel  programs.  In  this  paper,  we 
evaluate  the  performance  of  a  particular  type  of  parallel  program,  a  fork-join  Job,  on  a 
multiprocessor  consisting  of  identical  processors  when  the  service  discipline  is  processor 
sharing.  In  our  model  a  fork-join  job  is  composed  of  a  set  of  tasks  each  of  which  can  be 
scheduled  independently  of  the  others  at  any  processor.  All  tasks  in  a  given  job  arrive 
simultaneously  to  the  system.  The  job  completes  when  the  last  task  completes. 

The  performance  of  parallel  programs  such  as  fork-join  jobs  is  significantly  affected  by  the 
choice  of  policy  that  is  used  to  schedule  tasks.  We  analyse  the  performance  of  a  processor 
sharing  (PS)  policy  that  schedules  tasks  of  a  job  independently  of  each  other.  We  refer  to 
this  policy  as  task  scheduling  PS,  TS-PS.  We  compare  the  performance  of  this  TS-PS  policy 
to  that  of  a  second  PS  policy  that  schedules  enitre  jobs  (as  a  single  unit)  independently 
of  each  other.  We  refer  to  this  policy  as  job  scheduling  PS,  JS-PS.  The  TS-PS  policy  is 
unaware  that  jobs  exist  whereas  the  JS-PS  policy  is  unaware  that  tasks  exist.  We  also 
compare  the  performance  of  TS-PS  and  JS-PS  to  the  first  come  first  serve  (FCFS)  policy. 
In  these  comparisons  we  consider  different  numbers  of  processors,  sixes  of  fork-join  jobs, 
multiple  classes,  and  dedicated  assignments  of  the  processors  of  the  multiprocessor  to  the 
different  classes. 

In  the  course  of  our  study,  we  develop  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  mean  fork-join  job 
response  times  under  TS-PS.  These  bounds  are  generally  very  tight  and  we  approximate 
the  mean  job  response  time  by  taking  the  average  of  the  two  bounds.  Analyses  of  the  other 
two  policies,  JS-PS  and  FCFS  have  already  appeared  in  the  literature  ((RTS87,NTT87l). 

We  make  the  following  observations  from  our  study. 

•  FCFS  provides  better  performance  than  TS-PS  or  JS-PS  for  a  wide  range  of  workloads 
and  number  of  processors.  It  appears  that  the  advantages  that  FCFS  has  over  PS  in 


single  processor  systems  carries  over  to  multiprocessors  executing  parallel  programs. 
This  carries  the  implication  that  one  should  choose  large  quantum  sixes  for  round 
robin  policies  operating  on  multiprocessors. 

•  TS-PS  performs  better  than  JS-PS  most  of  the  time.  However,  if  the  number  of 
processors  is  small,  the  degree  of  parallelism  high,  and  the  processor  utilisation  is 
high,  JS-PS  can  perform  better.  This  same  phenomenon  was  observed  on  single 
processors  in  an  earlier  study,  [RTSS 7]. 

•  It  may  be  useful  to  partition  the  processors  in  a  multiprocessor  into  separate  pools  to 
handle  different  classes  of  jobs  rather  than  having  the  jobs  share  the  processors.  We 
observe  that  jobs  requiring  the  least  amount  of  computation  can  benefit  from  such  a 
partition. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section  we  briefly  review  earlier  work  and  outline  the  remainder 
of  this  paper.  Processor-sharing  has  been  addressed  in  the  literature  in  several  ways  since 
its  introduction  [Kie64].  A  survey  of  processor-sharing  results  may  be  found  in  [Kle76]. 
An  exact  analysis  of  the  TS-PS  policy  operating  on  a  amyls  processor  was  performed  by 
Rommel,  et  ai.  [RTS87J.  Unfortunately,  the  approach  used  in  that  paper  does  not  extend 
to  multiple  processors.  This  study  first  demonstrated  that  job  scheduling  can  give  better 
performance  than  task  scheduling.  In  addition,  there  is  a  growing  literature  on  fork-join 
queueing  systems  [BM85,BMT87,NT85].  Although  these  referenced  papers  analyse  fork- 
join  jobs,  their  analysis  differs  from  that  studied  in  this  paper  in  that  processors  are  allocated 
to  specific  tasks  prior  to  execution.  We  are  interested  in  systems  where  processors  can  be 
dynamically  allocated  to  different  tasks. 

The  format  of  this  paper  is  as  follows.  We  describe  the  queueing  system  under  consideration 
in  Section  2.  Section  3  contains  expressions  for  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  mean 
response  time  for  the  TS-PS  scheduling  policy  along  with  an  approximate  analysis  of  that 
policy.  This  is  followed  by  our  numerical  results  in  Section  4.  Finally,  in  Section  5  we 
summarise  the  results  of  the  paper. 
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2  Model  Description 


We  consider  a  system  of  e  identical  processors  that  serve  a  single  queue.  Fork-join  jobs 
enter  the  system  according  to  a  Poisson  process  with  parameter  A.  A  fork-join  job  consists 
of  X  tasks  that  can  be  processed  independently  of  each  other  where  X  is  a  random  variable 
(r.v.)  with  probability  distribution  <*,•  *  P[X  »  i],  »  *■  1,2,  •••.  The  service  time  required 
by  a  task  is  assumed  to  be  an  exponential  r.v.  with  parameter  ft  and  is  independent  of  the 
service  requirements  of  all  other  tasks. 

We  are  interested  in  the  steady  state  behavior  of  this  system  when  operating  under  the 
task  scheduling  processor  sharing  (TS-PS)  and  the  job  scheduling  processor  sharing  (JS- 
PS)  policies.  A a  described  in  section  1,  TS-PS  is  a  policy  that  performs  processor  sharing 
at  the  task  level  and  JS-PS  is  a  policy  that  performs  processor  sharing  at  the  job  level. 
Thus,  if  the  system  contains  two  jobs,  one  with  one  task,  the  other  with  three  tasks,  then 
TS-PS  provides  an  equal  amount  of  service  to  each  task  and  is  capable  of  utilizing  four 
processors.  In  this  same  example  JS-PS  sees  two  jobs,  one  whose  service  time  is  that  of  a 
single  task,  the  other  whose  service  time  is  the  sum  of  the  service  times  of  the  three  tasks. 
JS-PS  provides  equal  service  to  the  two  jobs  and  is  only  able  to  utilize  two  processors. 

In  both  cases,  we  focus  on  the  response  time  of  a  random  job,  i.e.,  the  interval  of  time 
measured  from  the  arrival  of  a  job  until  the  service  completion  of  the  lost  task  associated 
with  that  job.  The  system  can  be  visualized  as  a  queue  for  tasks,  c  servers,  and  a  waiting 
area  for  tasks  that  have  completed  service  but  are  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  last 
task  associated  with  the  job  (Figure  1).  This  last  queue  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
synchronization  queue.  We  denote  this  response  time  as  T. 


3  Analysis 

In  this  section  we  concern  ourselves  with  obtaining  the  mean  response  time  E{T]  under 
both  TS-PS  and  JS-PS.  We  consider  JS-PS  first  as  it  is  the  simplest  to  analyze. 
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3.1  Th«  JS-PS  policy 


Let  L  denote  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  system  under  JS-PS.  The  distribution  of  L  is 
identical  to  the  queue  length  distribution  of  an  Ai/M/c  system  with  arrival  rate  A  and 
average  service  time  E[X\/p.  Consequently,  the  average  response  time,  E[T],  is  ([A1178]) 


E[T\ 


_ -,(g|*1  /») _ +  Etxl/u 

ce!fss«/c!  +  (1  -  u/e)  7^*1^  u"/n!j(l  -  u/e) 


(1) 


where  u  >  AE\X\/p.  E[T\  »  E[L\/X. 


3.2  The  TS-PS  policy 

To  analyze  the  TS-PS  policy,  consider  the  delay  that  a  randomly  selected  job  incurs.  Let 
J  denote  this  job.  Let  N  be  a  r.v.  that  denotes  the  number  of  tasks  in  the  system 
at  the  time  that  J  arrives.  Let  tn  =  P[N  ■  nj,  n  »  0,1,“*  denote  the  stationary 
distribution  of  N.  Let  f,,*  denote  the  mean  response  time  of  J  conditioned  on  the  event 
that  J  consists  of  t  tasks  and  that  the  system  contains  N  m  n  tasks  at  the  time  of  its 
arrival,  i.e.  *  E[T\X  »  »,  X  =  nj.  We  can  write  the  following  expression  for  the  mean 
job  response  time, 

E[T\X  -  «1 »  f;  f-1,-  (2) 

naO 

Removal  of  the  number  of  tasks  in  J  yields 

E[T]  -  -  i\.  (3) 

ml 

As  described  above,  the  number  of  tasks  in  the  system  is  described  by  a  Markov  process. 
Fortunately,  the  behavior  of  this  Markov  process  is  independent  of  the  policy  used  to  sched¬ 
ule  tasks  so  long  as  the  policy  does  not  schedule  jobs  based  on  service  time  information. 
Consequently,  the  distribution  of  N  is  identical  to  that  for  a  bulk  arrival  Mx/M/e  system 
that  schedules  tasks  in  a  FCFS  manner.  Expressions  for  the  queue  length  distribution  for 
this  system  can  be  found  in  earlier  papers  [CT83,Yao85,NTT87]  and  are  omitted  here. 


We  focus  on  the  conditional  expectations  We  define  a  Marker  Chain  with  state  (ft,  Aft) 
with  infinitesimal  generator  Q  where  it  is  the  number  of  tasks  remaining  in  J  at  time  t 

after  J  m  introduced  at  time  0,  Aft  is  the  number  of  tasks  in  the  system  at  time  t  that  are 

not  part  of  /,  and  Q  «  where 
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j£jP*+a,  1. 
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-(A  +  *+,),  *  *  f,  m  -  n, 

0  ,  otherwise 


where 
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The  resulting  chain  is  transient.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  associated  state  diagram  when  all 
jobs  consist  of  exactly  2  tasks.  If  we  define  to  be  the  time  that  elapses  between 

entering  state  (»',  n)  and  entering  state  (/,  m),  then  the  conditional  response  time,  t,<M  can 
be  expressed  as 

oo 

U*  *  53  £p&a).(0,ii»)j»  •  *  !.•••;»  *  0,-~.  (5) 


It  follows  from  the  definition  of  Q  that  satisfies 
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Figure  2:  State  diagram  for  the  exact  system  when  jobs  consist  of  2  tasks  «*4  c*  X. 

Consider  the  last  expression,  tia.  Hie  first  term  is  the  average  time  that  the  system  spends 
in  state  (»,  n).  The  second  term  is  the  contribution  to  due  to  an  arrival.  The  third  and 
fourth  terms  are  the  contributions  due  to  a  departure  of  a  task  belonging  to  J  and  a  task 
not  belonging  to  J,  respectively. 

We  are  unable  to  obtain  a  dosed  form  solution  to  equation  (6).  As  there  are  a  countably 
infinite  number  of  unknown  variables  1^,  t  *  1, «*  0, •  ■  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
exact  numerical  values  for  these  quantities.  Consequently,  the  remainder  of  this  section  is 
concerned  with  developing  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  conditional  expectations 
These  can  be  used  to  obtain  upper  and  lower  bounds  for  E\T\X  *  i],  s'  **  1,  — .  We  treat 
each  in  turn. 
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Figure  3:  The  state  diagram  associated  with  the  lower  bound,  2  tasks  per  job. 

3.2.1  A  Lower  bound  on  E[T\X  ■  t] 

We  study  a  Markov  chain  with  state  that  yields  lower  bounds  fl  -  «... 

i»l,-)s«0,-.  This  chain  has  infinitesimal  generator  QW  *»  where 


J») 


I « •  - 1,  n  rn  m;  0  S  m  <  B, 

«  » I,  o  <  n  <  m  <  B, 

A  JZUpmB—n  a*>  1  *  *»  *n  ™  B,0  is  **  <  B, 

-(A  +  /«,-+*),  *  - 1,  m  *  n,  0  <  m  <  B, 

0,  otherwise. 


This  Markov  chain  corresponds  to  a  system  in  which  no  more  than  B  tasks  not  belonging 
to  J  are  allowed  in.  Consequently,  this  modified  system  has  fewer  tasks  that  do  not  belong 
to  /  than  the  original  system.  The  response  time  of  J  will  be  less  in  this  system.  Figure  3 
illustrates  the  state  diagram  for  this  Markov  chain  when  each  job  consists  of  exactly  2  tasks. 
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Last,  t,-,„,  n  >  B  is  bounded  from  below  by  i.e., 

Thus  we  have  the  following  lower  bound  on  E[T\X  =»  s']. 
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Figure  4:  State  diagram  for  upper  bound,  B  »  4. 


3.2.2  An  upper  bound  on  £(T]X  ■  t] 

We  study  a  Markov  chain  with  state  (4"**,  M}^)  that  yields  upper  bounds  on 
i  **  1, •  •  • ,  n  »  0,  •  •  •.  This  chain  has  infinitesimal  generator  Ql**)  »  w^ete 

zfcMi+n,  i  mi-1,  n  ~  m;  0  <  m  <  B, 

zf; &+•,  /  » »,  m  m  n  -  1;  1  <  m  <  B, 

ft /«i,  m  m  n  —  1,  B  <  m, 

?(£»),(*."»)  *  '  iml,  0<n<m<B,  (11) 

I  mi,  mm  B,0<  n<  B, 

-(A  +  /*,+«),  iml,  mmn,  0<m<  B, 

0,  otherwise. 

This  system  behaves  like  the  original  system  except  when  the  number  of  tasks  n  not  be* 
longing  to  J  exceeds  B.  In  this  ease,  the  system  is  not  allowed  to  serve  J ,  but  instead  only 
serves  the  other  tasks.  This  continues  until  the  number  of  additional  tasks  falls  to  £  at 
which  point  the  system  behaves  like  the  original  system.  Figure  4  illustrates  the  behavior 
of  this  system  when  jobs  contain  exactly  two  tasks  and  B  m  4. 

Assume  that  B  >  e.  Consider  the  situation  where  J  contains  i  tasks  and  there  are  an 
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additional  j  <  B  tasks  in  th«  system.  Now  assume  that  k  tasks  arrive  and  that  n  +  k  >  B. 
In  this  case,  the  time  during  which  there  are  B  + 1  or  more  additional  tasks  in  the  modified 
system  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  busy  period  associated  with  a  bulk  arrival  Nfx /M/\ 
queue  with  rate  pe  that  is  initiated  by  the  arrival  of  n  +  k  -  B  tasks.  Consequently,  we 
can  write  the  following  set  of  equations  describing  the  expected  response  time  of  a  job 
conditioned  on  the  number  of  tasks  at  the  time  of  arrival  and  the  number  of  tasks  in  the 
arriving  job,  iJJ*. 
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where  6j  is  the  average  length  of  a  busy  period  of  an  Mx/M/l  queue  with  arrival  rate  A 
and  service  rate  pe  that  is  started  by  the  arrival  of  t  tasks.  The  value  of  6(,  /  =  1,  ■  •  •  is 
(|GH76j) 
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Last,  n  >  B  can  b«  bounded  by  given  by 

+  *i-B.  n  -  +  1,  •  *  *  •  (13) 

These  expressions  can  be  substituted  into  the  following  relation  to  obtain  an  upper  bound 
on  E[T\X  « i), 

EPlX-il  *  E 

naaO 

<  E'-C+U-msaix!?’ 

»«0 

+  »«1,--.  (14) 

3.2.3  Approximate  analysis  of  TS-PS 

Let  TW  and  denote  the  r.v.’s  defined  in  the  preceding  sections  that  bound  T  from 
below  and  above.  We  use  the  following  approximation  for  E\T\X  *  *], 

„  ,-j  _  (£{j(»)jx  -  0  +  E(T<**>|A-  «  i])/2.  (15) 

The  accuracy  of  this  approximation  is  high  when  the  system  load  is  low  and/or  when  the 
parameter  B  takes  a  large  value.  We  explore  both  of  these  effects  in  Table  1.  Here  we 
evaluate  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  £[Tj  for  a  system  of  16  processors  that  process 
fork-join  jobs  containing  exactly  16  tasks.  The  bounds  are  tabulated  for  different  values  of 
the  processor  utilization,  p  **  A //*  and  for  different  values  of  B.  We  observe  that  sufficient 
accuracy  is  possible  for  processor  utilizations  up  to  .9  provided  B  *  350.  In  this  case,  the 
maximum  error  incurred  by  the  approximation  is  3.69$  at  p  =  .9  and  less  than  .059$  for 
p  <  .8.  We  shall  use  B  *  350  throughout  our  studies. 
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i  B-50 

1  B- 

100 

1  B- 

F  B-350  | 

□ 

lower 

upper 

lower 

KEE 3 

lower 

E3 a 

lower 

EEE1 

n 

55.03 

55.03 

55.03 

■30 

55.03 

msm 

55.03 

B 

56.68 

56.41 

56.68 

56.68 

56.68 

56.68 

56.68 

56.68 

B 

59.21 

59.41 

59.32 

59.32 

59.32 

59.32 

59.32 

59.32 

B 

62.95 

63.91 

63.47 

63.47 

63.47 

63.47 

63.47 

63.47 

B 

68.18 

71.78 

70.02 

KH 

Emu 

70.10 

70.10 

B 

75.17 

87.01 

80.60 

msm 

81.17 

81.17 

81.17 

81.17 

B 

84.14 

121.64 

97.97 

105.37  1 

101.50 

101.28 

101.38 

101.38 

B 

95.20  |  225.95  | 

142.94  |  148.56  | 

144.88  |  145.04  | 

|  .9  1  108,14  |  792.05  1  173.09  1  601.33  \  242.70  |  388.11  [  271.46  |  291.96  \ 


Table  1:  Approximation  Analysis 


4  Comparison  of  Scheduling  Policies 


In  this  section  we  compare  the  performance  of  TS-PS,  JS-PS,  and  FCFS.  Specifically,  we 
compare  the  mean  job  response  time  for  different  processor  utilizations  aa  we  vary  the 
number  of  processors  and  the  job  size.  We  also  compare  the  performance  of  TS-PS  and 
FCFS  on  a  system  that  serves  two  classes  of  jobs:  edit  jobs  and  batch  jobs.  Edit  jobs 
are  assumed  to  consist  of  a  single  task  whereas  batch  jobs  consist  of  many  tasks.  Last, 
we  consider  the  effects  of  partitioning  the  processors  into  two  sets;  one  to  serve  edit  jobs 
exclusively  and  the  other  to  serve  batch  jobs  exclusively.  For  this  last  study,  we  compare 
the  performance  of  the  partitioned  system  under  TS-PS  to  one  where  the  processors  are 
available  to  all  jobs  under  TS-PS. 


4.1  Comparison  of  TS-PS,  JS-PS,  and  FCFS 


In  this  section  we  compare  the  TS-PS,  JS-PS,  and  FCFS  policies  as  a  function  of  the 
processor  utilization.  In  Figure  5  we  plot  the  ratio  of  response  times  of  TS-PS  to  JS-PS,  and 
TS-PS  to  FCFS  for  two  workloads.  The  workloads  consist  of  jobs  with  a  constant  number 
of  tasks  that  is  equal  to  the  number  of  processors,  i.e.,  X  *  8,  e  ■  8  and  X  >  I6,r«  16. 
The  average  task  service  time  is  taken  to  be  1/e.  From  this  figure  we  observe  that  FCFS 
provides  uniformly  better  response  over  the  two  PS  policies  for  all  processor  utilizations. 
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Furthermore,  TS-PS  fires  lower  response  times  than  JS-PS  for  all  processor  utilisations. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  TS-PS  takes  advantage  of  the  parallelism  inherent  in  the  fork- 
join  job.  The  better  performance  exhibited  by  FCFS  is  due  to  the  fact  that  TS-PS  penalizes 
larger  jobs,  while  no  such  penalty  exists  for  FCFS  (a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  penalty 
phenomenon  is  given  in  the  next  section). 

We  also  tested  a  workload  consisting  of  two  classes  of  jobs:  edit  jobs  and  batch  jobs.  Edit 
jobs  consist  of  a  single  task  and  batch  jobs  consist  of  16  tasks  Let  /  denote  the  fraction  of 
jobs  that  are  edit  jobs.  We  considered  three  mixes,  /  “  .5,  .96,  .99  operating  on  a  system 
containing  e  »  16  processors.  Figure  6  illustrates  ratios  of  the  mean  job  response  time  of 
TS-PS  to  FCFS  as  a  function  of  the  processor  utilisation  p.  We  observe  that  the  FCFS 
policy  exhibits  the  best  performance  everywhere  except  when  the  utilization  is  high  and 
the  fraction  of  edit  jobs  is  high  (/  m  .95,  .99).  In  this  region  TS-PS  provides  slightly  lower 
response  times. 

This  workload,  (/  *■  .95,  .99),  was  chosen  so  aa  to  incteam  the  variability  in  the  service  job 
service  times  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  a  setting  in  which  TS-PS  outperforms  FCFS.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  difference  is  so  small.  This  is  aa  indication  that  FCFS  is  a  more  robust 
policy  on  multiprocessors  that  execute  parallel  programs  than  it  is  in  a  system  where  jobs 
are  executed  serially. 

From  this  figure  we  can  also  observe  that  TS-PS  provides  only  slightly  better  service  to  edit 
jobs  than  FCFS,  but  significantly  worse  service  to  batch  jobs. 

4.2  Dependence  on  Number  of  Servers 

In  the  last  section  we  observed  that  TS-PS  provides  better  performance  than  JS-PS  for  all 
of  the  examples.  This  appears  to  be  at  odda  with  observations  that  we  noted  in  an  earlier 
study  [RTS87]  on  the  performance  of  TS-PS  aod  JS-PS  in  a  tingle  processor  system.  In  a 
single  processor  system,  JS-PS  was  shown  to  be  uniformly  better  than  TS-PS.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  such  a  system  there  is  no  possibility  for  parallelism  and  the  following 
occurs.  Assume  that  there  are  2  jobs,  one  with  1  task  and  one  with  9  tasks.  Then  TS-PS 
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gives  the  job  with  9  tasks,  9/10  of  the  processor,  and  the  job  with  a  single  task  only  1/10 
of  the  processor.  However,  JS-PS  would  give  each  job  1/2  of  the  processor.  So  on  a  single 
processor,  TS-PS  penalizes  jobs  with  a  small  number  of  tasks.  In  a  multiprocessor,  there 
exists  sufficient  possibilities  for  parallelism  so  that  this  anomaly  found  in  a  single  processor 
for  TS-PS  does  not  exist. 

To  study  the  effect  of  parallelism,  we  consider  a  workload  of  jobs  consisting  of  16  tasks  and 
study  the  performance  of  TS-PS  and  JS-PS  on  systems  with  e  =  1,2, 4, 8, 16,32  processors 
as  a  function  of  processor  utilization.  Figure  7  illustrates  the  results  of  this  study  plotting 
the  response  time  ratios  of  TS-PS  to  JS-PS.  We  observe  that  TS-PS  is  always  better  than 
JS-PS  in  multiple  processor  systems  when  processor  utilization  is  low.  However,  when  the 
number  of  processors  is  small  (<  8),  there  exists  a  utilization  value,  say  such  that  system 
performance  is  better  under  JS-PS  when  f>  to-  This  threshold  is  an  increasing  function 
of  e  the  number  of  processors.  This  results  because  as  the  number  of  processors  increases, 
the  capability  of  sustaining  parallel  program  execution  under  TS-PS  increases. 

4.S  Processor  Partitioning 

We  now  study  the  effect  of  dedicating  a  potion  of  the  multiprocessor  to  each  of  the  batch 
and  edit  classes.  For  edit  jobs  we  assume  that  the  computation  time  is  small  and  equivalent 
to  one  task  unit.  Batch  jobs  are  assumed  to  be  large,  consisting  of  fork-join  tasks.  The 
individual  tasks  from  either  class  are  assumed  to  have  the  same  service  requirements. 

In  order  to  examine  the  effect  of  statically  dedicating  a  portion  of  the  multiprocessor  to  each 
class,  we  compare  the  performance  of  a  system  composed  of  16  servers  where  each  server 
can  run  either  class  of  job,  to  a  partitioned  system  where  some  fraction  of  the  processors 
are  dedicated  to  each  class.  The  combined  system  is  composed  of  c  «  16  servers.  The 
partitioned  system  is  composed  of  c  =  16  servers  such  that  K  servers  are  dedicated  to  edit 
jobs  and  c  ~  K  servers  are  dedicated  to  batch  jobs.  Our  performance  metric  is  the  ratio  of 
the  response  time  of  the  partitioned  system  to  that  of  the  combined  system. 

In  this  experiment  the  independent  parameter  is  the  combined  system  utilization.  Our  first 
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experiment  consists  of  an  arrival  of  SO  percent  edit  jobs  and  SO  percent  batch  jobs.  Note 
that  this  arrival  pattern  results  in  the  total  computation  time  of  edit  joba  to  be  1/16  of 
batch  jobs.  The  partitioned  system  is  defined  by  K  and  the  equivalent  flow  of  jobs.  We 
plot  our  results  in  (Figure  8). 

We  can  observe  several  interesting  phenomena  from  Figure  8.  First,  by  dedicating  only  one 
server  to  the  edit  jobs,  K  ■  1,  both  edit  and  batch  jobs  degrade.  Thus,  a  poor  partitioning 
choice  negatively  effects  both  classes  of  jobs.  Second,  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  edit 
jobs  by  allocating  enough  additional  servers,  K  «  2, 3,  to  handle  the  computational  load  of 
edit  jobs,  but  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  batch  jobs.  This  phenomena  is  especially 
striking  at  high  utilizations. 

As  the  relative  arrival  rate  between  edit  and  batch  joba  increases,  as  show  in  (Figure  9)  where 
the  proportion  of  edit  jobs  is  95  percent,  we  see  that  more  servers  must  be  dedicated  to  edit 
jobs  before  the  mean  response  time  is  decreased.  Note  that  in  this  ease  the  total  computation 
time  required  by  edit  jobs  is  greater  than  needed  by  batch  joba.  The  result  is  that  9  of  the 
16  processors  are  required  to  reduce  the  edit  job  response  times  (see  (Figure  9)).  There  are 
regions  in  the  figure  in  which  the  performance  of  both  jobs  classes  decrease,  however,  we 
observe  no  region  in  which  both  classes  Improve  performance.  This  phenomena  has  also 
been  reported  in  [NTT87]  for  FCFS  scheduling. 

Figure  10  reports  the  results  when  batch  jobs  are  composed  of  4  tasks  and  the  workload 
contains  5036  batch  and  5036  edit  jobs.  The  results  in  this  figure  are  similar  to  the  9536 
edit  jobs  and  536  batch  job  tests  shown  in  the  previous  figure.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
when  batch  jobs  are  fairly  small,  x  *  4,  and  there  are  5036  edit  joba  and  5036  batch  jobs  in 
the  workload,  then  the  total  computational  requirements  of  edit  jobs  is  high  (as  in  the  9536 
test)  for  a  given  utilization.  Therefore,  edit  jobs  will  saturate  a  small  number  of  processors. 
Notice  that  only  when  the  number  of  processors  dedicated  to  editing  reaches  4,  does  editing 
perform  well. 
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5  Summary 


We  have  analyzed  fork-join  programs  as  a  Mx/M/e  queueing  system.  We  have  obtained 
am  expression  for  the  mean  response  time  of  a  fork-join  task  under  processor-sharing.  Since 
our  expression  is  not  in  closed  form,  but  given  as  a  set  of  recurrent  equations,  we  have 
obtained  expressions  for  both  lower  and  upper  bounds.  Our  bounds  become  tight  as  the 
number  of  states  increase. 

We  have  compared  three  scheduling  approaches:  TS-PS,  JS-PS  and  FCFS.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  that  in  general  FCFS  out  performs  both  TS-PS  and  JS-PS.  Likewise,  we  have  ob¬ 
served  that  TS-PS  performs  better  than  JS-PS  unless  that  number  of  servers  is  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  number  of  tasks. 

We  have  considered  the  interesting  problem  of  partitioning  the  system  into  two  subsystems. 
Each  subsystem  is  dedicated  to  one  of  two  job  classes:  edit  jobs  and  batch  jobs.  We 
determined  several  interesting  results.  When  half  the  jobs  are  edit  jobs  and  one  server  is 
dedicated  for  edit  jobs  exclusively,  both  classes  experience  an  increase  in  response  time. 
Improvements  in  edit  jobs  always  cause  a  reduction  in  the  performance  of  batch  jobs  in 
the  partitioned  system.  This  suggests  that  a  parallel  system  should  have  a  controllable 
boundary  for  processor  partitioning. 
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Abstract 


We  have  developed  and  analyzed  a  decentralized  task  reallocation  algorithm  for  hard  real* 
time  systems.  The  main  properties  of  the  algorithm  are  that  it  is  decentralized  and  reliable, 
it  specifically  considers  deadlines  of  tasks,  it  attempts  to  utilize  all  the  nodes  of  a  distributed 
system  to  achieve  its  objective,  it  is  fast,  it  handles  tasks  in  priority  order,  and  it  separates 
policy  and  mechanism.  An  extensive  performance  analysis  of  the  algorithm  via  simulation 
has  shown  that  it  is  quite  effective  in  performing  reallocations,  and  is  significantly  better 
than  a  centralized  approach. 


Keywords:  Centralized  Algorithm,  Cooperation,  Decentralized  Algorithm,  Decision  Mak¬ 
ing,  Decentralized  Decision  Making,  Hard  Real-Time,  Reallocation,  Real-Time,  Reconfigura¬ 
tion,  Scheduling,  Simulation  Study. 
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1  Introduction 


Distributed  computer  systems  potentially  provide  significant  advantages  including  good  per* 
formance,  high  reliability,  significant  resource  sharing,  and  extensibility.  One  particular  class 
of  distributed  computer  systems  contains  hosts  that  are  highly  integrated  and  being  used  for 
a  tingle  application  such  as  process  control,  control  of  a  nuclear  power  plant,  or  control  of  a 
submarine,  aircraft  carrier  or  space  shuttle  [1].  These  dedicated  distributed  systems  are  often 
associated  with  real-time  environments  in  which  there  is  an  especially  strong  requirement  for 
meeting  deadlines,  for  reliability  and  for  continued  operation  in  the  presence  of  failures.  In 
this  paper  we  are  concerned  with  one  aspect  of  reliability,  that  is,  reallocating  real-time  tasks 
throughout  a  distributed  system  after  a  single  host  failure.  We  show  that  distributed  deci¬ 
sion  making  by  a  system-wide  reallocation  algorithm  is  a  better  approach  than  a  centralized 
approach  with  backup. 

Decentralized  decision  making  can  be  a  complicated  process  fraught  with  dangers  such 
as  instabilities  and  long  delays.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  provides  potential  benefits  of 
increased  performance,  greater  reliability  and  easier  extensibility  than  a  centralized  decision 
making  process.  Where  the  truth  lies  for  a  specific  situation  is  dependent  on  many  factors 
including  the  requirements,  the  environment,  and  the  quality  of  the  decision  making  process. 
We  are  interested  in  investigating  decentralized  decision  making  for  task  reallocation  after  a 
host  failure  in  a  distributed  hard  real  time  system  where  hard  refers  to  the  fact  that  tasks  have 
periodic  constraints  or  deadlines.  We  have  performed  such  an  investigation  by  developing 
both  a  decentralized  algorithm  and  a  centralized  algorithm,  comparing  each  of  them  with 
respect  to  performance,  reliability  and  extensibility.  We  conclude  that  the  decentralized 
algorithm  does  have  significant  advantages  over  the  centralized  algorithm. 

The  decentralized  reallocation  algorithm  described  in  this  paper  illustrates  the  types  of 
tradeoffs  a  designer  must  make  when  developing  a  decentralized  algorithm.  While  it  is  the 
specific  intent  of  a  decentralized  algorithm  to  have  multiple,  physically  distributed  agents  of 
the  algorithm  negotiate  and/or  cooperate  with  each  other,  such  interaction  has  a  cost.  The 
proper  balance  between  making  a  decision  quickly  using  the  current  available  information 
versus  accepting  an  additional  delay  and  cost  of  obtaining  new  information  and/or  coming 
to  a  consensus  with  other  agents  of  the  decentralized  algorithm  must  be  achieved.  For  the 
reallocation  algorithm  in  a  hard  real  time  system,  the  tradeoff  bias  is  on  the  side  of  performing 
actions  quickly  and  in  a  highly  autonomous  fashion.  The  main  contributions  of  this  paper  are 
the  development  of  an  efficient  decentralized  task  reallocation  algorithm  tailored  to  real-time 
constraints,  and  its  analysis.  We  also  specifically  address  the  tradeoff  between  execution  time 
speed  of  the  algorithm  and  cooperation. 

Section  2  presents  basic  background  information  about  hard  real  time  systems,  and  lists 
our  assumptions.  Section  3  presents  the  decentralized  reallocation  algorithm  itself.  Section 
4  describes  the  simulation  program,  the  centralized  algorithm  and  contains  the  simulation 
results  on  the  performance  analysis  of  both  the  centralized  and  decentralized  algorithms.  Sec¬ 
tion  S  discusses  the  tradeoffs  made  in  this  algorithm  and  the  need  for  a  meta  level  controller. 
Section  6  summarizes  the  conclusions  of  the  paper. 
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2  Hard  Real-Time  Systems 

2.1  Architecture  of  the  System 

A  Hud  Real-time  system  [2](l2j  is  defined  as  a  system  in  which  the  correctness  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  depends  not  only  cm  the  logical  result  of  computation,  but  also  on  the  time  at  which 
the  results  are  produced.  In  such  a  system  we  expect  that  many  of  the  tasks,  not  just  the 
I/O  tasks,  have  real-time  constraints  such  as  start  tunes,  deadlines  or  periodic  constraints. 
Further,  these  real-time  constraints  must  be  met,  else  there  are  catastrophic  con¬ 

sequences.  Examples  of  this  type  of  real-time  system  are  command  and  control  systems, 
process  control  systems,  flight  control  systems,  the  space  shuttle  avionics  system,  and  au¬ 
tomated  factories.  In  each  of  these  types  of  real-time  systems  one  -typically  finds  multiple 
levels  of  timing  constraints.  For  example,  pmrrming  data  from  a  sensor  might  need  to  occur 
in  the  microsecond  or  millisecond  range,  while  consistent  updates  of  replicated  files  might 
need  to  occur  in  the  seconds  range,  and  the  movement  of  material  in  an  automated  factory 
might  have  deadlines  in  the  range  of  minutes  or  hoars.  Our  overall  approach  assumes  that 
tasks  with  tight  time  constraints  are  dealt  with  by  using  preallocated  devices,  processors  or 
time  slots.  The  tasks  with  intermediate  or  long  range  timing  constraints  are  dealt  with  in  a 
dynamic  manner,  and  it  is  these  tasks  that  are  the  subject  of  possible  reallocation. 

We  assume  that  the  system  is  physically  distributed  and  composed  of  pools  of  special 
purpose  and  identical  general  purpose  nodes  networked  via  a  shared  bus,  or  collections  of 
busses  connected  via  bridges.  The  reallocation  algorithm  is  concerned  only  with  the  general 
purpose  processors.  Each  node  is  a  multiprocessor  where  one  or  more  processors  are  dedicated 
system  processors,  and  one  or  more  are  application  processors.  The  system  processors  run  the 
operating  system  which  includes  programs  such  as  the  distributed  scheduling  and  distributed 
reallocation  algorithms.  The  scheduling  algorithm  separates  policy  from  mechanism  and 
is  composed  of  4  modules  (Figure  1).  At  the  lowest  level  there  exists  a  dispatcher.  The 
dispatcher  is  the  mechanism  of  the  scheduler  and  it  simply  removes  the  next  task  from  a 
system  task  table  (STT)  that  contains  all  guaranteed  tasks  already  arranged  in  the  proper 
order.  The  second  module  is  a  local  scheduler.  The  local  scheduler  is  responsible  for  locally 
guaranteeing  that  a  new  task  can  make  its  deadline,  and  for  ordering  the  tasks  properly  in 
the  STT.  The  third  module  is  the  global  scheduler  which  attempts  to  find  a  site  for  execution 
for  any  task  that  cannot  be  locally  guaranteed.  The  final  module  is  a  meta  level  controller 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  adapting  various  parameters  by  noticing  significant  changes  in 
the  environment  and  serving  as  the  user  interface.  The  meta  level  controller  may  not  always 
exist  and  is  only  briefly  discussed  in  this  paper. 

The  basic  notion  and  properties  of  the  guarantee  have  been  developed  elsewhere  [6][7][8][10] 
and  has  the  following  characteristics, 

•  there  is  a  separation  of  dispatching  and  guarantee  allowing  these  system  functions  to 
run  in  parallel;  the  dispatcher  is  always  working  with  a  set  of  tasks  which  have  been 
validated  to  make  their  deadlines  and  the  guarantee  routine  operates  on  the  current  set 
of  guaranteed  tasks  plus  any  newly  invoked  tasks, 
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«  by  performing  the  guarantee  calculation  when  a  task  arrives  there  may  be  time  to 
reallocate  the  task  on  another  host  of  the  system  via  the  global  module  of  the  scheduling 
algorithm, 

•  the  guarantee  can  employ  different  strategies  as  a  function  of  the  deadline  of  the  in¬ 
coming  task, 

•  within  this  approach  there  is  notion  of  still  possibly  making  the  deadline  even  if  the 
task  is  not  guaranteed,  that  is,  if  a  task  is  not  guaranteed  it  receives  any  idle  cycles 
and  in  parallel  there  is  an  attempt  to  get  the  task  guaranteed  on  another  hoot  of  the 
system  subject  to  location  dependent  constraints;  an  alternative  is  to  ran  a  substitute 
task  and/or  error  handler  early,  rather  than  only  after  a  «*— «*»«"*  is  mimed, 

e  some  real-time  systems  sssign  fixed  sue  slots  to  tasks  based  bn  their  wont  case  exe¬ 
cution  times,  we  guarantee  based  on  wont  ease  tunes  but  any  unused  epu  cycles  are 
automatically  reclaimed,  and 

•  in  general,  the  guarantee  is  subject  to  computation  time,  deadline  or  period,  resource  re¬ 
quirements,  priority,  precedence  constraints,  I/O  requirements,  and  atomic  transaction 
requirements. 

Note  that  the  reallocation  algorithm  will  make  use  of  the  guarantee  routine  aa  well  as  the 
global  scheduler,  since  reallocation  is  essentially  scheduling  at  the  time  of  failure.  It  can  be 
considered  scheduling  burst  arrivals  where  the  bunt  of  tasks  is  defined  to  be  those  tasks  on 
the  failed  processor. 

In  summary,  we  assume  that  then  exists  a  system  with  the  following  requirements: 

s  multiple,  physically  distributed  hosts  when  each  host  is  a  multi-processor  composed  of 
at  least  one  processor  dedicated  to  system  tasks  and  one  dedicated  to  application  tasks 
(Figun  2), 

•  tasks  have  deadlines  (periodic  and  nonperiodic), 

•  the  set  of  tasks  active  at  a  site  is  very  dynamic, 

•  when  one  or  morn  processors  fail-stop  it  is  critical  to  reallocate  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  reallocation  task  itself  being  subject  to  a  deadline, 

•  the  reallocation  process  itself  should  be  reliable, 

•  the  overhead  for  the  reallocation  process  should  be  aa  little  ae  possible  during  normal 
operation  of  the  system, 

a  active  tasks  should  continue  to  execute,  if  feasible,  during  the  reallocation  itself, 

•  then  exists  a  wide  priority  range  among  the  tasks. 
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FIGURE  2:  MULTIPROCESSOR  NODES 


•  highest  priority  tasks  are  vary  important  and  under  failure  it  is  necessary  to  attempt 
to  abort  as  many  low  priority  tasks  as  necessary  to  get  one  or  mote  high  priority  tasks 
to  run, 

#  reallocation  routine  has  priority  X  (high),  but  there  are  some  routines  of  higher  priority, 
and 

a  on  the  average,  the  cost  of  communication,  of  transferring  tasks,  and  of  I/O  is  propor¬ 
tionally  less  than  computation  times  of  tasks;  tasks  arrive  with  reasonable  laxities  and 
arrive  early  enough  for  it  to  make  sense  to  attempt  to  use  other  sites  in  the  network 
for  its  execution. 

The  above  set  of  requirements  are  quite  demanding  and  are  typical  for  developing  large 
and  reliable  command  and  control  systems.  We  hypothesise  that  they  can  be  achieved  to 
the  greatest  extent  via  decentralised  control.  Our  first  step  is  to  develop  a  decentralised 
algorithm  that  can  meet  these  requirements.  We  then  compare  this  decentralised  algorithm 
to  a  centralised  algorithm.  In  the  next  subsection  we  mote  folly  describe  the  characteristics 
of  tasks  in  hard  real-time  systems. 

2.2  Characteristics  of  Tanks 

The  task  is  the  dispatchsbic  unit  of  computation  in  the  system  and  s  non- preempt  able.  We 
assume  that  tasks  are  independent.  When  a  task  is  invoked  it  specifies: 

s  its  deadline  or  period  where  period  is  defined  to  mean  that  a  given  task  must  execute 
once  per  period  P  until  manually  terminated, 

e  its  worst  case  computation  time, 

e  its  priority  (identifies  the  criticality  of  a  task;  independent  of  deadline), 

e  a  reallocation  factor, 

e  a  replication  factor  for  active  copies, 

e  m  replication  factor  for  passive  copies  (ail  copies  of  a  particular  piece  of  code  are  identical 
•  updates  to  code  are  performed  aa  an  atomic  action  across  all  active  and  passive  copies), 
and 

e  its  type 

-  single  task 

-  voting  task 

-  decentralized  task. 


i 
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A  tingle  task  is  one  that  has  one  active  copy  and  executes  in  one  location  only,  thereby 
using  a  minimum  of  resources.  However,  if  the  host  upon  which  this  task  is  executing  fails, 
the  system  attempts  to  reallocate  it  subject  to  the  task  and  system  characteristics  at  the  time 
of  the  failure.  The  replication  factor  for  a  single  task  is  one.  The  reallocation  factor  is  >  1 
and  it  represents  the  number  of  other  hosts  which  must  be  responsible  for  reallocating  this 
task.  In  addition  to  having  >  1  host  responsible  for  reallocating  the  task,  there  must  exist 
£  1  passive  copies  of  the  task;  this  is  the  replication  factor  for  passive  copies.  The  copies  of 
the  task  itself  may  or  may  not  be  at  the  boats  responsible  for  deciding  where  to  reallocate 
the  task,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  when  making  a  reallocation  decision. 

A  task  may  request  that  it  be  instantiated  n  times  and  run  in  parallel,  typically  for 
voting  on  the  outputs.  Such  a  task,  called  a  voting  task,  is  inherently  more  reliable,  but 
consumes  more  system  resources.  In  addition,  if  a  host  upon  which  one  of  the  replicated 
copies  is  executing  fails,  then  the  system  attempts  to  reallocate  that  failed  instance  of  the 
task  unless  there  are  still  enough  copies  for  adequate  voting.  If  there  are  enough  copies,  then 
(for  efficiency)  the  task  instantiatiooon  the  failed  host  need  not  be  reallocated.  The  number 
of  sites  responsible  for  reallocation  is  the  reallocation  factor.  Passive  copies  of  this  task  also 
exist,  but  typically  the  number  is  less  than  for  a  single  taek  because  there  are  other  active 
copies  available.  For  efficiency  considerations  we  make  uae  of  the  fact  that  there  are  multiple 
active  copies. 

A  decentralized  task  is  a  collection  of  rtaaka  (replicated  tasks1)  which  cooperate  in  a 
peer  relationship  to  achieve  some  system-wide  goal.  There  is  no  voting  on  the  results  of 
each  computation.  Many  of  the  system  server  functions  such  as  the  weiwmg  server,  the 
scheduling  algorithm,  the  reallocation  algorithm,  the  directory  server,  the  resource  manager, 
etc.  are  decentralised  tasks.  Such  tasks  have  a  minimum  replication  factor  specified  by  the 
replication  factor  for  active  copies.  Depending  on  the  function  themselves,  it  is  possible  for 
new  active  copies  of  a  decentralised  task  to  be  instantiated  to  offload  work,  e.g.,  as  was  done 
in  the  Medusa  utilities.  If  failures  result  in  a  particular  decentralized  task  dropping  below 
the  minimum  replication  factor,  then  reallocation  is  performed,  else  this  instantiation  of  the 
rtask  is  not  reallocated  (again  improving  the  performance  of  the  reallocation  algorithm  itself 
because  it  might  have  less  work  to  perform).  Work  that  this  rtask  was  performing  must  be 
reassigned  to  some  other  rtask  of  this  function. 

2.3  The  Reallocation  Problem 

The  goal  of  this  work  is  to  develop  a  good  task  reallocation  algorithm  for  hard  real-time 
systems  where  reliability  and  continued  performance  in  the  presence  of  failures  is  of  utmost 
importance.  Simply  letting  the  tasks  on  the  failed  processor  be  lost  it  not  acceptable.  We 
are  interested  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which  a  decentralized  algorithm  (Figure 
3),  or  a  centralized  algorithm  (Figure  4)  is  better.  In  any  caee,  the  algorithm  must  execute 
fast  because  it  is  dealing  with  hard  deadlines,  must  be  reliable,  and  must  perform  good 
reallocations,  i.e.,  as  many  of  the  tasks  on  the  failed  processor  as  possible  must  be  reallocated 

‘Informally  referred  to  m  agrata  in  tfaa  Introduction. 
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FIGURE  4:  CENTRALIZED  REALLOCATION 


and  make  their  deadline*.  When  the  reallocation  algorithm  decides  on  a  new  location  for  a 
task,  that  task  mum  then  be  guaranteed  at  that  site.  If  it  is  guaranteed,  then  it  will  make 
its  deadline.  If  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  consider  that  it  fails  to  meet  its 
deadline.  However,  in  practice,  our  scheduling  algorithm  which  is  based  on  the  guarantee 
routine  would  let  this  task  use  idle  cycles  and  so  it  may  still  may  make  its  deadline  *  it  just 
won’t  be  guaranteed  to  do  so.  Such  idle  cycles  are  attained  when  a  guaranteed  task  executes 
for  a  time  less  than  its  worst  ease  time  (very  common),  since  it  was  guaranteed  with  respect 
to  the  worst  case  time. 

The  reallocation  problem  is  actually  composed  of  multiple  subproblems: 

•  detect  the  failure, 

•  notify  the  reallocation  managers  (algorithm)  at  each  site, 

•  stop  certain  tasks  and  task  interactions, 

•  decide  on  the  new  allocation  of  tasks, 

•  perform  actual  movement  of  tasks, 

•  recover,  and 

•  restart  tasks 

In  this  paper  we  concentrate  on  the  decide  on  the  new  eiloesitbn  of  (atb  part  of  the  overall 
problem,  and  assume  that  the  other  parte  of  the  problem  are  handled  in  some  effective 
manner. 

To  our  knowledge,  the  current  literature  has  not  reported  on  a  decentralised  reallocation 
algorithm  in  a  hard  real-time  environment.  A  centralised  algorithm  was  reported  in  [11],  but 
it  was  not  evaluated  by  simulation  and  waa  aimed  at  a  considering  resource  requirements 
such  as  ports  and  memory  constraints.  Since  reallocation  is  so  similar  to  scheduling,  some 
of  the  hard  real-time  scheduling  literature  is  related  including  [3][4][5]  and  [9].  However,  this 
work  does  not  address  the  specific  issues  related  to  reallocation,  as  is  done  in  this  paper. 

3  The  Decentralized  Reallocation  Algorithm 

Consider  that  at  some  time  T,  the  real-time  distributed  system  is  composed  of  M  tasks 
assigned  across  N  hosts,  typically  M  »  N.  Also  consider  that  a  single  host  fails.  At  this  time 
the  decentralized  task  reallocation  algorithm  is  invoked  to  reassign  tasks  of  the  failed  host.  In 
this  section  we  first  describe  the  overall  structure  of  the  decentralized  reallocation  algorithm 
discussing  various  options  and  provide  motivation  for  our  dectrioot  on  these  options.  We 
then  present  the  pseudo  code  for  the  actual  algorithm. 

•  In  the  most  general  case,  when  a  task  is  assigned  to  a  site,  it  is  done  with  respect 
to  its  own  requirements  and  the  host  characteristics.  Its  own  requirements  include 


its  deadline,  requirements  for  porta,  memory,  and  bus  bandwidth,  and  its  precedence 
requirements,  its  need  for  data  and  I/O  taking  into  account  its  possible  contention  over 
those  resources.  Host  characteristics  include  its  current  state  (load  on  resources)  and 
its  speed,  amount  of  memory,  I/O  capability,  and  any  special  devices  capability.  A  local 
guarantee  routine  (a  local  system-level  scheduler)  [6)[7]  is  responsible  for  determining 
whether  a  task  can  be  assigned  to  this  particular  site  (although  it  may  require  global 
or  subnet  information),  i.e.,  the  local  scheduler  determines  whether  the  task  can  obtain 
the  necessary  resources  at  this  host  at  the  correct  time  in  order  to  meet  its  deadline. 
In  the  simulations  we  assume  that  resources  are  available  to  a  task  when  it  executes. 

•  When  a  task  is  to  be  assigned  to  a  site,  buddy  sites  (number  is  based  on  the  reallo¬ 
cation  factor  n)  are  also  chosen,  and  the  assignment  mid  buddy  information  needs  to 
be  accomplished  as  an  atomic  action.  A  fundamental  point  is  that  some  site  (or  for 
reliability  n  sites)  must  know  that  a  given  task  has  been  assigned  to  execute  at  a  given 
site.  These  buddy  sites  are  responsible  for  reallocating  the  original  task  if  the  processor 
on  which  the  original  task  was  assigned  fails.  The  responsible  sites  can  be  chosen  in 
any  number  of  ways  and  once  chosen  the  decision  making  of  where  the  task  is  to  be 
reallocated  can  also  be  performed  in  any  number  of  ways.  Guidelines  for  choosing  the 
responsible  sites  and  the  decision  making  strategy  are  as  follows: 

-  Random:  For  the  given  task  under  consideration,  determine  the  set  of  feasible 
sites  to  winch  it  might  be  reallocated.  This  is  done  based  on  unique  resource 
requirements.  Then  choose  n  sites  at  random  (or  leas  than  n  if  the  number  of 
feasible  sites  is  less  than  n).  As  each  site  is  chosen  create  a  virtual  chain  (order) 
which  acts  as  the  mechanism  for  the  derision  making  strategy.  That  is,  on  failure, 
the  first  buddy  site  in  the  virtual  chain  makes  the  derision  without  negotiating, 
consensus  or  cooperation  of  any  kind  with  the  others  in  the  virtual  ehsin  The 
other  sites  in  the  virtual  chain  are  only  activated  one  at  a  time,  if  there  are 
subsequent  failures. 

This  strategy  is  meant  to  make  decisions  quickly  and  efficiently  and  to  partition 
the  workload  when  a  failure  occurs.  This  scheme  a  very  quick  at  determining 
the  buddy  sites  (minimising  overhead  during  normal  operation)  and  if  we  have 
a  broadcast  subnet  it  will  only  cost  1  message  and  one  commit  operation.  One 
can  attempt  to  be  much  smarter  about  ami  going  buddies  based  on  (1)  resources 
available  at  a  site,  or  (2)  on  trying  to  guarantee  that  no  one  site  will  be  responsible 
for  too  many  tasks  from  the  same  site.  However,  due.  to  the  dynamic  nature  of 
our  hypothesised  system,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  initial  assignment  of  a 
buddy  will  be  appropriate  at  the  time  of  a  failure.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  it  is 
not  appropriate  to  try  to  make  assignments  based  on  resource  availability.  It  is 
reasonable  to  attempt  to  insure  that  a  given  site  is  not  responsible  for  too  many 
tasks  from  the  same  site.  If  it  were,  then  it  would  have  too  much  to  do  if  a  failure 
of  that  site  occurred.  The  random  scheme  we  outlined  above  should  accomplish 
this  most  of  the  time.  We  could  also  add  (but  do  not)  a  simple  check  in  which 
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•  site  periodically  looks  at  the  baddies  assigned  to  it,  and  if  too  many  are  from 
one  site  it  can  reassign  some  of  them.  The  reallocation  derision  itself  is  made  at 
one  buddy  site  and  we  attempt  to  minimise  the  communication  delay  experienced 
between  the  up  to  n  buddy  rites.  However,  the  buddy  that  has  responsiblity  for 
the  decision  on  where  to  reallocate  may  still  communicate  with  the  decentralized 
scheduling  algorithm  at  a  remote  rite. 

Note  that  because  of  the  random  assignments  of  buddies,  when  a  site  fails  the 
primary  buddy  rites  will  be  able  to  proceed  in  parallel,  each  making  reallocation 
derisions  for  some  subset  (possibly  null)  of  the  tasks  that  were  active  at  the  failed 
rite.  This  is  decentralized  but  without  direct  cooperation.  However,  because 
the  decentralised  reallocation  interacts  with  a  decentralised  algorithm, 

there  is  cooperation  being  achieved  impkeitlf  via  the  scheduling  algorithm. 

•  When  a  non-periodic  task  completes,  or  if  a  periodic  task  is  terminated,  then  we  must 
deactivate  the  buddies.  This  coat  is  one  reliable  broadcast  message.  To  prevent  race 
conditions  the  deactivation  of  a  task  and  its  buddies  must  be  done  as  an  atomic  action. 

•  When  a  site  failure  is  detected,  broadcast  this  fact.  This  broadcast  must  be  reliable. 
A  failure  of  a  host  results  in  other  hosts  attempting  to  reallocate  all  of  the  active 
tasks  at  this  rite,  except  possibly  the  rtasks  of  decentralized  tasks  which  still  have 
the  number  of  instances  >  the  minimum  replication  factor,  and  except  possibly  the 
replicated  voting  tasks  which  have  enough  members  remaining  to  still  provide  a  majority 
vote.  In  addition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  update  the  virtual  chain  of  buddies.  Two 
philosophies  are  possible  here.  One  can  consider  the  original  reallocation  factor  static. 
That  is,  if  n  m  S,  then  after  a  failure,  it  is  reasonable  to  now  be  at  level  n  «  4.  The 
other  philosophy  is  to  dynamically  attempt  to  retain  the  n  m  5  level.  We  decided  on  the 
first  strategy.  (Actually,  the  same  is  true  for  the  replication  factor  and  we  use  the  same 
philosophy  there  too.)  In  the  static  strategy  that  we  chose  ,  the  original  virtual  chain 
may  have  to  be  modified  on  a  failure.  For  example,  if  the  rite  chosen  to  execute  the 
task  is  the  primary  buddy  site,  then  it  can  no  longer  be  the  primary  buddy.  The  second 
buddy  now  becomes  the  primary  via  a  broadcast  message  (other  rites  must  know  too). 
Further,  if  one  of  the  sites  in  the  virtual  chain  fails,  then  it  is  clear  that  this  rite  is  no 
longer  in  the  virtual  chain.  This  condition  is  easily  handled  by  having  each  site  keep 
track  of  all  failed  sites. 

•  Each  site,  upon  receiving  information  about  a  processor  failure,  attempts  to  activate 
at  this  site  all  buddies  of  tasks  that  were  executing  on  the  . failed  processor  and  that 
it  has  primary  responsibility  for.  It  does  this  in  priority  order.  If  ail  tasks  that  it  is 
responsible  for  can  run  locally,  then  the  algorithm  invocation  at  this  rite  is  done.  This 
strategy  is  again  an  attempt  to  make  food  tnoogk  decisions  quickly. 

•  If  one  or  more  buddy  tasks  cannot  be  handled  locally,  then  find  a  new  active  site  to 
execute  that  task,  and  remain  the  primary  buddy.  To  find  a  new  rite  for  a  task,  a 
site  always  works  with  the  set  of  tasks  that  it  knows  needs  to  be  reallocated.  This 
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distributes  the  reallocation  workload  among  aU  processors,  but  could  be  subject  to 
stability  problems.  Finding  a  new  active  site  can  be  accomplished  in  many  ways.  At 
this  point  of  the  algorithm,  it  does  make  sense  to  attempt  to  Hnd  a  good  location  for 
the  task  based  on  resource  availability  so  that  the  task  being  reallocated  has  a  chance 
of  making  its  deadline.  A  general  point  to  make  is  that  we  also  need  to  eliminate  from 
further  consideration,  those  tasks  which  are  too  close  to  their  deadlines.  Trying  to 
process  these  tasks  will  only  increase  costs  and  not  benefits.  Here  we  treat  periodic 
tasks  differently  than  non-periodic  tasks.  For  example,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  accept 
cancelling  the  next  m  instances  of  a  periodic  task  so  that  a  good  location  for  it  may  be 
found,  and  from  that  point  on  it  will  make  its  recurring  deadline.  This  strategy  cannot 
work  for  the  non-periodic  tasks.  We  use  the  following  strategies  in  combination  (here 
we  concentrate  on  describing  what  is  done  for  the  non-periodic  tasks): 

-  Focussed  Addressing  (FA):  In  FA  a  task  is  transmitted  directly  to  some  site.  If  a 
site  that  is  attempting  to  reallocate  a  task  happens  to  have  recent  (good)  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  that  another  site  is  very  likely  to  be  able  to  execute  this  task,  then 
it  directly  transmits  the  task  to  this  site  without  incurring  any  bidding  overhead 
and  delays.  FA  has  been  shown  to  work  well  under  these  circumstances  [8].  Over¬ 
reaction  of  the  more  heavily  loaded  sites  of  the  network  to  a  lightly  loaded  site 
must  be  prevented.  As  part  of  this  phase  of  the  algorithm  (and  depending  on  the 
cost  benefit  tradeoff),  we  need  to  modify  state  information  about  the  site  chosen 
as  a  FA  site,  estimate  what  other  sites  will  do,  and  possibly  inform  others  of  our 
decision. 

-  Bidding:  Bidding  is  performed  when  a  site  does  not  have  good  enough  information 
(e.g.,  too  old)  or  all  the  information  it  does  have,  does  not  identify  a  good  destina¬ 
tion.  Here  we  use  bidding  tuned  to  real-time  constraints  [10|.  Even  after  bidding, 
a  requesting  site  may  not  receive  any  good  bids.  This  could  then  require  preemp¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  too  expensive  in  many  cases,  and  may  indicate  a  need  for  a  one 
round  of  messages  solution.  For  example,  each  site  might  exchange  their  current 
state  at  the  time  of  failure  and  then  make  a  decision  -  period.  Or,  each  site  may 
exchange  their  state  only  after  they  all  complete  their  local  decision  making.  This 
would  reduce  communication  costa,  but  not  benefit  from  any  parallelism.  There 
are  stability  issues  regarding  bidding  too.  Bidding  can  be  reduced  by  requesting 
bids  on  the  collection  of  tasks  still  not  guaranteed  when  bidding  is  entered.  Var¬ 
ious  heuristics  must  be  developed  to  handle  multiple  simultaneous  bid  requests 
from  one  site.  As  an  example,  suppose  site  3  has  4  tasks  still  unaasigned  when  the 
bidding  is  entered  as  part  of  its  portion  of  the  reallocation  algorithm.  Site  3  then 
issues  a  RFB  for  all  4  tasks  ordering  them  by  priority.  The  RFB  is  then  a  variable 
length  message,  and,  of  course,  contains  the  D,  C,  resource  requirements,  etc.  of 
each  task.  In  the  worst  case,  a  responding  site  would  have  to  make  bids  on  every 
combination  of  the  4  tasks,  i.e.,  bid  on  task  1  alone,  an  task  2  alone,  . . .,  on  task 
1  and  2,  on  task  I  and  3,  . . .,  etc.  This  approach  is  too  costly.  The  first  heuristic 
that  comes  to  mind  is  to  have  the  responding  site  bid  on  each  alone  (i.e.,  as  if  the 
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responding  site  were  to  bid  on  that  task  by  itself  and  none  of  the  others,  and  on 
an  accumulation  of  tasks  from  the  top  down  (i.e.,  from  high  to  low  priority).  For 
example,  in  the  above  example  with  4  tasks  (ordered  by  priority),  the  responding 
site  would  bid  on  task  1,2, 3, 4  each  alone,  as  well  as  on  tasks  1  and  2,  1,  2  and  3, 
and  1,2, 3, 4  all  together.  All  this  information  could  be  returned  in  one  bid  message. 
This  heuristic  reduces  the  combinations  of  tasks  to  be  bid  on  and  does  it  i«mg 
priority  as  an  important  measure.  The  site  receiving  bids  of  this  nature  would 
be  responsible  for  making  some  ultimate  choice  baaed  on  all  received  bids.  The 
simulation  implements  the  standard  bidding  technique  of  addressing  one  task  at 
a  time. 

Preempt  Locally:  When  it  was  determined  that  a  primary  buddy  task,  suddenly 
activated,  cannot  be  handled  locally,  this  calculation  was  done  without  considering 
preemption.  This  same  task  might  be  sehedulable  locally  if  we  preempt  lower  pri¬ 
ority  tasks  at  this  site,  i.e.,  we  remove  lower  priority  tasks  from  the  dispatcher  list 
(STT).  In  other  words,  preemption  refers  to  cancelling  lower  priority  ready  tasks, 
and  not  to  interrupting  tasks  in  execution.  It  is  a  policy  decision  on  whether  to 
first  attempt  FA,  then  bidding  then  preemption  locally.  Other  orders  of  execu¬ 
tion  might  be  just  as  appropriate.  It  is  possible  to  make  decisons  on  the  order  of 
execution  dynamically  based  on  the  system  state  or  on  policy.  For  example,  host 
A  has  a  task  B  to  reallocate  and  its  view  of  the  system  is  that  all  hosts  are  very 
busy.  In  this  case  the  algorithm  might  try  to  preempt  locally  as  the  first  step. 

Preempt  Globally:  Given  that  a  task  cannot  execute  locally,  then  the  criterion 
might  be  to  attempt  to  schedule  it  by  preempting  the  lower  priority  tasks  system- 
wide  that  would  free  enough  resources  for  this  task  to  execute  by  its  deadline. 
This  scheme  would  probably  require  significant  overhead  if  done  in  a  decentralized 
manner.  It  may  be  more  feasible  with  the  approach  briefly  mentioned  above  of 
exchanging  a  round  of  messages  or  with  the  method  indicated  below.  See  [11]  for  a 
technique  for  global  preemption.  Since  our  simulations  indicate  that  there  is  little 
need  for  global  preemption,  we  do  not  describe  a  technique  here. 

-  The  first  time  a  task  cannot  be  assigned  locally,  we  expect  that  there  is  a  preferred 
order  for  these  four  strategies,  e.g.,  FA,  Bidding,  Preempt  locally  and  then  preempt 
globally.  However,  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  dynamically  alter  this  order,  e.g.,  begin 
with  FA  but  choose  between  the  next  three  based  an  this  site’s  view  of  the  network. 
If  the  network  looks  busy  then  do  Preemtp  locally,  and/or  preempt  globally  before 
bidding.  If  the  network  is  not  too  busy  then  do  bidding  before  any  preempting. 
Whatever  strategy  is  used  for  the  first  attempt  at  reallocation  this  task,  and  this 
task  is  moved,  then  the  subsequent  site  strategy  need  not  be  the  same  because 
of  the  additional  delay  already  experienced  with  making  this  wrong  choice.  The 
subsequent  site  strategy  might  best  be  Preempt  locally,  FA,  bidding  (or  null),  then 
preempt  globally.  Preempt  globally  is  a  difficult  problem  because  network-wide 
information  about  priority  is  needed.  Consider  that  when  preempting  globally  a 
RFB  is  sent  with  the  characteristics  of  the  task  (D  and  C)  and  its  priority.  A 
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returning  bid  would  include  ordered  pairs,  (priority,  resources  available  if  tasks  of 
this  priority  are  preempted),  up  to  the  priority  minus  1  of  the  task  being  bid  on. 

•  When  a  task  arrives  at  a  new  site,  the  local  scheduler  must  re-determ ine  if  it  can  execute 
by  its  deadline  because  resources  were  not  reserved  during  bidding.  If  so  we  are  done.  If 
not,  the  process  continues  (including  FA,  bidding,  and  preempting  in  some  order  based 
on  policy  or  state  information),  or  give  up  and  ran  an  error  recovery  routine  for  this 
task.  Giving  up  also  occurs  if  it  becomes  dear  that  a  task  being  reallocated  will  not 
make  its  deadline,  e.g.,  if  deadline  minus  computation  time  is  greater  than  the  current 
time. 

•  The  local  component  of  the  scheduler  is  able  to  decide  if  a  set  of  tasks  can  meet  their 
deadlines.  That  is,  the  guarantee  routine  of  the  scheduler  is  called  to  analyse  whether 
a  set  of  active  tasks  (usually  a  set  of  previously  active  tasks  plus  some  new  arrivals)  at 
a  local  site  can  make  their  deadlines. 

•  An  important  issue  is  the  effect  of  the  reallocation  algorithm  on  the  deadlines  of  other 
tasks  at  this  site.  If  we  assume  that  the  reallocation  task  runs  in  the  system  processor, 
then  application  tasks  already  guaranteed  a re  not  affected.  However,  new  arrivals  are 
not  being  looked  at  immediately  because  the  system  processor  is  now  running  the 
reallocation  algorithm.  If  there  were  only  one  processor  then  we  propose  that  when 
the  reallocation  algorithm  is  activated  it  must  have  a  worst  case  time  and  it  uses  this 
to  determine  what  tasks  at  this  site  will  no  longer  make  their  deadlines  because  of  this 
high  priority  reallocation  task  that  has  taken  over.  All  such  tasks  are  to  be  reallocated 
also.  This  process  is  not  trivial  when  priority  must  be  accounted  for.  The  simulation 
results  directly  address  this  issue. 

•  Consider  that  when  a  host  fails  that  it  takes  W  seconds  for  it  to  be  noticed,  where 
W  is  very  small.  Each  host  begins  the  reallocation  procedure  as  soon  as  is  feasible 
(the  reallocation  procedure  has  a  very  high  priority  and  preempts  almost  any  task 
immediately,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  possible  for  a  higher  priority  task  to  continue  to 
run  and  make  the  reallocation  procedure  wait).  Consequently,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  use  a  variation  of  this  approach  that  requires  synchronization  of  the  decentralized 
reallocation  tasks  themselves.  A  solution  is  to  have  the  reallocation  procedure  first 
identify  what  tasks  at  this  site  will  now  no  longer  make  their  deadlines  because  this 
reallocation  task  is  executing,  if  any,  and  combine  these  tasks  with  the  tasks  that  it  is 
primary  buddy  for.  At  this  point  it  may  be  best  for  each  site  to  broadcast  its  state 
(maybe  using  an  efficient  form  of  TDMA  to  avoid  collisions)  and  then  each  site  uses 
this  information  to  make  one  quick  decision,  estimating  what  the  other  sites  will  do 
to  minimize  instabilities.  Actually,  there  are  many  variations  of  this  idea  which  are 
possible  including  solutions  which  look  centralized,  but  none  guarantee  that  all  tasks 
will  be  reallocated  successfully. 

In  summary,  the  above  discussion  makes  the  following  main  points: 


1.  it  illustrates  where  such  a  decentralized  reallocation  algorithm  relies  on  a  decentralized 
system-level  scheduler. 

2.  In  order  to  reallocate,  the  set  of  active  tasks  at  a  failed  site  must  be  known.  In  this 
approach,  this  information  is  known  in  a  decentralised  fashion.  No  single  site  has  all  the 
information.  The  reallocation  decision  itself  for  a  given  task  is  made  at  one  site  with 
backup,  but  possibly  relying  mi  cooperation  with  a  decentralised  scheduling  algorithm. 
This  approach  makes  decentralised  reallocation  quite  reliable  and  efficient  (if  we  avoid 
instabilities). 

3.  Focussed  addressing,  bidding,  preempting  locally  and  globally  are  all  interrelated  and 
the  relationships  among  them  are  policies  to  be  chosen  by  the  user  and/or  is  based  on 
the  current  network  state. 

4.  The  algorithm  works  in  parallel,  partitioning  the  work.  It  is  decentralised  in  most  ways, 
uses  best  effort,  and  separates  policy  from  mechanism.  A  given  site  makes  a  reallocation 
decision  without  consulting  the  other  sites  about  their  reallocation  decisions.  We  did 
this  for  efficiency,  but  it  is  easy  to  envision  an  alternative  algorithm  where  all  the 
sites  with  tasks  to  reallocate  would  negotiate  among  themselves  to  come  to  some  final 
decision  about  the  location  of  the  tasks.  It  is  our  feeling  that  more  than  1-2  rounds 
of  messages  to  accomplish  such  negotiation  is  too  costly  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
simulation  results. 

5.  A  Final  Note:  The  decentralized  scheduler  can  be  asked  to  perform  a  pseudo  load 
balancing  on  the  buddy  tasks  dynamically  in  order  to  keep  the  system  ready  for  a 
failure,  i.e.,  to  increase  the  probability  that  all  reallocation  could  be  done  locally.  This 
seems  too  costly  and  is  not  implemented  at  this  time. 

Next  we  summarize  the  actual  decentralised  algorithm  for  aperiodic  tasks  by  presenting 
it  in  pseudo  code. 

Decentralized  Reallocation  Algorithm 
Tailored  to  Aperiodic  Tasks 

A.  During  Normal  System  Operation 

1.  On  task  guarantee 

•  Choose  a  buddy  using  the  random  scheme 


2.  On  task  completion 
a  deactivate  buddies 


1.  find  the  set  of  tasks  that  this  host  is  responsible  for  reallocating  -  ones  I  am  buddy 
for  minus  those  that  don’t  need  reallocation  because  they  are  voting  tasks  or  rtasks 
and  meet  minimum  replication  requirements  even  without  reallocation  [[this  step  is 
performed  for  efficiency]} 

2.  attempt  a  local  guarantee  by  highest  priority  first  {with  or  without  preemption  de¬ 
pending  on  a  policy  decision,  but  we  choose  without  preemption  as  the  default} 

3.  determine  the  new  set  S  of  tasks  which  must  still  be  reallocated,  call  this  {S}. 

FOR  tAUH  TASK  IH  <S> 
if  laxity  is  small  then 
preempt  locally 

if  task  still  cannot  be  guaranteed  here  and  Enough. Tine  then 
perforn  FA’  *FA’  scans  that  sons  sight  is  aluays  chosen; 

•FA  means  that  the  best  site  above  a  threshold 
•  is  chosen; 

if  laxity  is  not  snail  then 

if  this  sits  has  the  vies  that  the  netsork  is  busy  then 
preempt  locally 
if  no  solution  yet  then 
preenpt  globally 
if  so  solution  then 
bidding 

else  nark  alternatives  as  exhausted 
else  apply  initial  reallocation  policy 

•an  ordered  vector  (a.b.c.d]  that  describes  order  to 
•apply  FA.  Bidding. Local  and  Global  Preemption 
C  1.  FA  -  net  result  is  to  send  task  to  host  X  or  try  next 
alternative;  calls  Enough.Tine 

2.  Bidding  -  (n  pairwise  negotiations)  -  net  result  is  to 

send  task  to  X.  identify  next  best  site,  or  if 
if  no  good  bid  then  try  next  alternative; 
calls  Enough .Tine;  continue  with  next  task  while 
waiting  for  a  reply; 

3.  Preenpt  Locally  -  net  result  is  success  or  try  next 

alternative 

4.  Preenpt  Globally  -  send  task  to  X  or  try  next 

alternative;  calls  Enough_Tine; 

if  we  fail  on  last  alternative  then 

nark  alternatives  as  exhausted  ] 

if  all  alternatives  are  exhausted  then 
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consider  tank  net  rnallocatabln  and  perform  nrror  root inn 

•  nrror  root inn  conld  bo  to  lfnoro  tbo  task,  ask  nsnr 

•  to  resubmit  with  a  lator  doadlino.  ntc . 


DfD.FOR; 

snbrontinn  Enough-Tine; 

•  always  called  before  a  task  is  actually  transmitted 


if  (D-C-Transmit_Tine-Procesaing_Tino  >  Currsmt.Tine)  them 
task  is  still  viable  and  allow  it  to  be  sent 

else 

consider  the  task  as  failed  to  moot  its  deadline; 
end  Enough. Tine; 

C.  When  Task  Being  Reallocated  Arrives  At  Z 

•such  as  task  is  marked  as  being  reallocated,  by  what  means  it  is 
•arriving  (FA,  Bidding,  or  Preempt  Globally)  and  if  via  Bidding 
•whether  this  is  the  first  or  second  choice. 

attempt  to  locally  guarantee 
if  successful  then  done 

else  apply  subsequent  reallocation  policy  in  some  order  [a.b.c.d] 

a.  FA  -  transfer  again  or  try  next  alternative;  before 

transferring  call  Enough.Time 

b.  Bidding  -  if  Eaough_Tlno  them  transfer  to  second  best  site 

else  if  already  second  best  site  then  reject 

c.  Preempt  Locally  -  Successful  or  try  next  alternative 

d.  Preempt  Globally  -  if  location  found  and  Enough. Tine 

then  transfer  else  try  next  alternative 

if  all  alternatives  art  exhausted  then 

consider  the  task  as  net  reallocatable  and  perform 
the  error  routine 

Note:  If  group  bidding  is  utilized,  then  the  above  algorithm  has  to  be  modified  slightly. 
This  entails  sending  all  the  tasks  through  each  step  before  proceeding  to  the  next  step.  In  the 
above  algorithm  and  after  a  local  guarantee  for  all  tasks  is  attempted,  the  remaining  highest 
priority  task  proceeds  through  all  the  steps,  before  we  switch  our  attention  to  the  next  task. 


However,  even  under  the  above  strategy,  some  of  the  steps  could  be  done  in  parallel,  e.g.,  if 
we  go  out  for  a  bid  on  a  task,  then  while  waiting  we  would  proceed  with  the  next  task,  or 
we  could  perform  FA  and  bidding  in  parallel,  as  we  did  in  our  other  decentralised  scheduling 
work  {8](10]. 

In  this  reallocation  algorithm  we  must  consider  the  tradeoffs  between  making  a  decision 
quickly  using  the  current  information  a  site  has  about  the  state  of  the  network  versus  accept¬ 
ing  additional  delay  and  cost  of  obtaining  new  more  up-to-date  information.  This  derision 
must  be  made  with  respect  to  the  facts  that  (a)  tasks  being  reallocated  have  deadlines,  and 
(b)  the  reallocation  routine  itself  must  be  fast  because  it  has  a  decline  and  its  execution 
time  will  affect  the  ability  for  tasks  being  reallocated  to  make  their  deadline.  Our  strategy 
is  to  make  the  decisions  quickly  for  teaks  with  dose  deadlines,  and  pouMjf  trade  off  some 
delay  for  improved  information  when  a  task  has  a  longer  laxity.  In  Section  6  we  revisit  the 
reallocation  algorithm  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  decentralised  control,  reliability  and 
performance  to  further  discuss  these  important  issues. 

Other  alternative  algorithms  would  attempt  more  exchange  of  information.  This  ranges 
from  each  site  telling  each  other  site  about  its  state  and  its  set  of  tasks  to  be  reallocated,  and 
then  one  decision  b  made,  to  multiple  rounds  of  partial  messages,  and  multiple  decisions. 
The  type,  amount  and  frequency  of  data  exchanged  all  could  be  a  function  of  the  load  and/or 
deadlines  of  the  tasks  under  consideration  for  reallocation.  Hus  would  get  quite  complicated 
and  it  b  not  clear  that  it  would  perform  well.  Our  philoeopby  b  to  begin  with  the  above 
outlined  strategy,  refine  it,  and  only  consider  additional  information  exchange  when  it  b 
shown  to  clearly  be  worth  it.  Our  simulation  results  indicate  that  it  will  rarely  be  worth  it. 

The  above  algorithm  pseudo  code  could  also  apply  to  periodic  tasks  with  several  minor 
adaptations.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  few  additional  modifications,  we  can  exploit  the  a 
priori  knowledge  of  periodic  tasks  to  improve  overall  performance.  We,  therefore,  believe 
that  it  b  necessary  to  treat  these  two  types  of  tasks  (periodic  and  a  periodic)  differently. 

For  the  periodic  tasks  the  changes  would  be  made  as  follows: 

•  when  the  laxity  b  small,  preempt  locally  as  was  done  originally.  However,  if  the  task 
still  cannot  be  guaranteed  locally  then  forfeit  the  number  of  instances  of  thb  periodic 
task  that  we  estimate  b  necessary  before  we  can  find  a  good  home  for  thb  task.  Thb 
estimate  b  F  if  there  b  a  focussed  host,  otherwise  B  if  we  need  to  go  out  to  bid.  Both 
F  and  B  are  estimated  based  on  past  performance  of  focussed  addressing  and  bidding, 
respectively. 

•  for  each  of  the  alternatives  of  FA,  bidding,  peempting  locally  and  preempting  globally, 
there  b  a  possibility  of  attempting  to  reallocate  periodic  tasks  so  that  no  instances  ™i«« 
their  deadlines  (especially  if  laxity  b  long),  but  there  b  also  the  opportunity  to  cancel 
one  or  more  upcoming  instances  of  the  periodic  task  with  the  intent  of  making  all  the 
deadlines  after  a  time  T  has  passed. 
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4  Evaluation 

4.1  Description  of  tin  Simulation  Programs 

The  main  ides  behind  the  simulation  programs  is  to  set  up  the  state  of  the  network  just 
prior  to  the  failure  (called  configuring  the  network),  cause  the  failure,  and  then  run  the 
decentralized  (centralized)  reallocation  algorithm  on  each  turn-failed  host  from  the  point  of 
the  failure  onwards  to  some  future  time.  In  the  simulation,  we  sesame  that  each  host  has  one 
application  processor,  one  smaller  system  processor,  and  that  there  is  only  one  host  failure. 
The  size  of  the  network  is  an  input  parameter,  and  the  remits  presented  here  are  for  sizes 
4  and  8.  The  subnet  is  modeled  aa  a  boa  with  potentaiBy  different  delays  for  RFB’s,  BIDS, 
and  task  movement. 

Configuring  the  network  means  that  we  a)  generate  a  load  for  each  host  including  the 
host  that  will  fail,  b)  assign  buddies  for  each  generated  task  in  the  system,  and  c)  for  each 
host,  generate  a  view  of  the  loads  at  the  other  hosts  of  the  network  (to  be  used  in  Focussed 
Addressing).  Consider  each  of  these  aspects  of  configuring  the  network  in  more  depth. 

a)  There  is  no  good  single  measure  for  non-periodic  load  in  a  real-time  system  because 
each  task  has  a  different  deadline.  We  consider  non-periodic  load  in  the  following  way.  First, 
we  have  to  generate  a  load.  This  is  done  as  follows:  the  computation  time  of  a  task  is  drawn 
from  a  uniform  distribution  between  15-80  units  of  time.  The  deadline  of  a  task  is  drawn 
from  another  uniform  distribution  between  50-250  units  of  time  where  this  value  is  added  to 
the  computation  time.  This  means  that  the  d— »  65  units  and  the  maximum 

is  300  units.  A  collection  of  tasks  is  assigned  to  a  boat  so  that  all  of  them  make  their  deadlines 
and  the  SUM(  C/200)  «■  96LOAD,  where  9SLOAD  is  a  parameter  of  the  test  and  200  is  an 
arbitrary  but  reasonable  time  interval.  The  problem  is  that  96LOAD  by  itself  is  not  a  good 
indicator  of  load  because  it  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  tasks  needed  to  create  a  given 
load,  nor  the  effect  of  deadlines.  Consequently,  we  also  use  number  of  tasks  and  96LOAD(D) 
as  two  additional  indicators  of  load.  96LOAD(D)  is  a  load  factor  that  accounts  for  deadlines. 
It  is  given  by 


XLOAD(D)  «  100X  •  tCCCl)/B(l)  ♦  (C(1)*C(2)/D(2))  ♦  ... 

(CU)vC(2)v. .  .C(M)/D(H))]/H] 


%LOAD(D)  is  a  measure  of  tbe  avenge  laxity  of  tasks  at  a  host. 

An  example  will  better  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  3  load  indicators.  Let  there  be  two 
hosts,  one  with  5  tasks  and  another  with  6  tasks,  all  of  which  are  guaranteed.  The  table 
below  lists  the  task  numbers,  their  deadlines,  and  the  three  load  indicators  (since  no  one 
indicator  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  load).  This  example  is  taken  from  an  actual  simulation 
run: 


TABLE  1:  Exanple  of  Load  Indicators 


HOST  A 


HOST  B 


TASK  C  D  (761)  TASK  C  D  (891) 


1 

23 

67 

1 

28 

70 

2 

72 

85 

2 

56 

72 

3 

106 

112 

3 

80 

90 

4 

140 

174 

4 

96 

195 

5 

187 

181 

5 

128 

198 

6 

163 

219 

xload  « 

■  157/200  »  761 

yjun  m 

178/200 

-  891 

Ho.  of 

Tasks 

»  5 

Hunber  of  Tasks 

*  6 

XL0A0(D)  • 

761 

ILOAD(D)  -  661 

All  task*  ukt  their  deadline*. 

On  hoet  A  the  95LOAD  end  96LOAD(D)  metrics  turned  out  to  be  identical,  but  this  is  rare 
as  yon  will  see  from  the  data  of  the  simulation  runs.  More  typical  is  host  B,  where  there  is 
considerable  difference  between  the  two  metrics. 

For  statistical  validity,  we  changed  the  seeds  of  the  simulation  program  random  number 
generators.  However,  since  the  load  factors  are  so  dependent  on  the  specific  tasks  generated 
and  since  the  load  is  generated  a*  part  of  the  simulation,  each  new  seed  resulted  in  fairly 
high  variations  of  %LOAD  and  %LOAD(D).  However,  the  resultant  succesa  ratio  was  always 
in  favor  of  the  decentralized  algorithm.  Our  approach  was  to  make  a  large  number  of  runs 
(over  200)  and  show  typical  results. 

Two  main  input  parameters  of  the  simulation  were  determined  by  looking  at  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  real  command  and  control  application  currently  under  development.  In 
this  application  there  are  to  be  20*100  general  purpose  processors,  and  4*8  tasks  active  per 
host.  Given  this  basic  information,  we  then  studied  a  wide  range  of  external  arrival  rates, 
computation  time  requirements,  and  deadline  values. 

b)  The  second  aspect  of  configuring  the  network  is  assigning  buddies.  This  is  trivial  and  is 
done  with  a  random  number  generator.  We  generate  one  buddy  per  task  in  these  simulation 
tests. 

c)  A  host’s  view  of  the  network  is  determined  by  taking  the  actual  36LOAD  of  each  host, 
generated  as  described  above,  and  perturbing  it  by  some  amount  chosen  from  a  uniform 
distribution  in  the  interval  H —  VIEW.SIZE-PERTUR.  about  the  actual  9SLOAD.  Each  host’s 
view  of  each  other  host  is  determined  in  this  manner. 

In  these  simulations  the  entire  decentralized  algorithm  is  implemented  with  two  excep¬ 
tions.  One,  we  do  not  consider  periodic  tasks  at  this  time,  and  two,  the  global  preemption 
was  not  implemented  because  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary. 

Many  overheads  are  accounted  for  in  the  simulation  program  ineluding  the  cost  of  per¬ 
forming  the  local  check  to  determine  if  a  task  can  execute  at  the  site  of  the  buddy  (includes 
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the  coet  of  the  guarantee  routine  0(r»2),  the  cost  of  performing  the  focussed  addressing,  and 
the  cost  of  bidding.  The  overheads  associated  with  bidding  are  substantial  and  include: 

•  RFB  processing, 

•  transport  of  RFB, 

•  wait  for  dispatcher  at  receiving  site, 

•  process  incoming  RFB  and  create  a  bid, 

•  transmit  the  bid, 

•  wait  for  dispatcher  at  original  site  after  (some)  bids  are  returned  or  a  timer  fires, 

•  process  bids,  and 

s  reassign  task. 

While  the  reallocation  algorithm  is  executing,  current  tasks  are  also  executing  in  paral¬ 
lel,  and  new  external  arrivals  may  occur.  The  external  arrival  rates  ate  parameters  of  the 
individual  test. 

A  second  simulation  program  was  implemented  for  the  centralised  model.  The  same 
scheme  was  used  to  configure  the  network  so  that  identical  situations  existed  for  both  algo¬ 
rithms.  The  centralised  algorithm  is  assumed  to  have  up  to  date  information  about  all  the 
hosts  of  the  network  and  performs  the  reallocation  for  all  the  tasks  on  the  failed  processor 
using  the  same  guarantee  algorithm  used  at  each  site  in  the  decentralised  algorithm.  Since 
the  guarantee  algorithm  is  0(n*),  we  modelled  the  cost  of  the  centralised  algorithm  execution 
as  0(n3).  This  is  the  only  overhead  of  the  centralised  algorithm. 

4.3  Performance  Results 

This  section  contains  the  description  of  the  main  simulation  results.  The  simulation  of  a 
decentralized  reallocation  algorithm  in  a  hard  real-time  environment  is  quite  complicated 
and  many  parameters  are  of  interest.  Due  to  space  limitations  we  cannot  present  results 
with  respect  to  each  parameter.  Instead,  we  discuss  the  results  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  ones.  We  present  these  results  in  several  categories:  l)  Basic  comparison  of  the 
decentralized  and  centralized  algorithms,  2)  modifying  unit  costs  of  the  algorithms,  3)  the 
effect  on  external  arrivals,  4)  the  effect  of  the  C  distribution,  5)  the  effect  the  quality  of  state 
information  has  on  focussed  addressing,  and  6)  larger  networks. 

Basic  Comparison 

Figures  S,  6  and  7  show  typical  results  for  different  load  patterns.  Figure  5’s  load  pattern 
is  that  Host  1  is  lightly  loaded,  and  the  others  are  approximately  equally  loaded.  Figure  6’s 
load  pattern  is  a  more  arbitrary  unbalanced  situation  with  no  lightly  loaded  host,  and  Figure 


4 


1 


« 


4 
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FIGURE  5:  UNBALANCED  -  ONE  VERY  LIGHTLY  LOADED  HOST 
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FIGURE  6:  UNBALANCED:  NO  LIGHTLY  LOADED  HOST 
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FIGURE  7.  BALANCED 
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7*s  load  pattern  is  that  all  hosts  are  approximately  equally  loaded.  Within  each  load  pattern, 
a  range  of  loads  is  tested,  and  labelled  A),  B),  C),  etc.  In  these  figures,  the  %LOAD, 
%LOAD(D)  and  number  of  tasks  metrics  are  all  presented  for  hosts  1*4  inclusive.  Host  4 
is  the  hoet  that  fails.  These  figures  also  show  the  success  ratio  of  the  decentralized  versus 
the  centralized  algorithms.  For  the  decentralized  algorithm  the  figures  indicate  the  number 
of  tasks  that  each  host  are  responsible  for  (RES),  the  number  of  tasks  locally  guaranteed 
(LG),  the  number  of  tasks  guaranteed  via  focussed  addressing  (FA),  and  the  number  of 
tasks  guaranteed  via  bidding  (BID).  Some  later  figures  also  show  the  number  of  tasks  locally 
preempted  (LPE)  whenever  this  situation  occurs.  The  success  ratio  in  %  of  tasks  from 
the  failed  host  that  are  subsequently  guaranteed  by  all  means  is  presented  under  TOTAL, 
for  both  the  centralized  and  decentralized  algorithms.  Not.',  that  without  a  reallocation 
algorithm  all  tasks  on  the  failed  host  will  miss  their  deadline  so  the  success  ratio  is  zero. 
A  major  advantage  of  our  approach  b  that  it  does  not  affeet  currently  guaranteed  tasks,  so 
running  the  centralized  or  decentralized  reallocation  algorithm  b  a  net  improvement  as  long 
as  at  least  1  task  b  successfully  reallocated,  and  thb  task  does  not  cause  one  or  more  future 
external  arrivals  to  not  be  guaranteed  (see  subsection  below  on  external  arrivals).  Consider 
each  of  the  Figures  5,  6  and  7,  in  turn. 

Figure  S  shows  that  for  specific  loads  A)  and  B)  all  tasks  are  guaranteed  locally  (100%)  for 
the  decentralized  algorithm,  while  the  centralized  algorithm  only  guarantees  75%  of  the  tasks. 
Thb  type  of  result  was  typical  for  over  a  hundred  runs  made  with  non  severe  conditions.  That 
b,  it  was  typical  for  the  decentralized  algorithm  (whieh  nicely  partitions  the  responsibility 
for  tasks)  to  guarantee  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  tasks  while  the  centralized  algorithm  did  not. 
Note  that  there  b  always  the  possibility  that  an  individual  task  cannot  be  guaranteed  because 
it  had  a  very  dose  deadline  when  the  failure  occurred.  Under  more  demanding  conditions, 
such  as  in  load  C)  in  Figure  5,  Hosts  2  and  3  are  not  able  to  perform  local  guarantees  for  all 
the  tasks  (for  example,  Hast  2  b  responsible  for  2  tasks  and  locally  guarantees  only  1),  but 
subsequently  make  use  of  FA  (since  Host  1  b  lightly  loaded)  to  guarantee  its  second  task.  In 
total,  3  tasks  are  guaranteed  via  FA,  so  again  100%  of  the  tasks  are  guaranteed.  Note  that 
bidding  b  not  needed,  so  its  overhead  b  not  incurred.  For  load  C)  the  centralized  algorithm 
only  guarantees  33%  of  the  tasks,  even  though  the  system  b  capable  of  guaranteeing  100%  of 
the  tasks.  Thb  b  strictly  due  to  the  computation  time  needed  by  the  centralized  algorithm 
to  make  its  decision  since  its  work  b  not  partitioned.  We  made  several  additional  runs  (not 
shown  in  the  Figure)  where  the  centralized  cost  was  modelled  as  Unear.  We  did  thb  to 
determine  the  effect  on  the  results  if  the  average  cost  of  running  the  centralized  algorithm 
was  linear  and  not  0(n2).  For  the  same  loads  as  shown  in  Figure  5,  the  success  ratio  for  the 
centralized  algorithm  was  75%,  75%  and  83%  for  loads  A),  B)  and  C)  respectively.  Thb  b 
better,  but  still  not  as  good  as  the  decentralized  ease  which  includes  a  squared  cost  at  each 
site  (but  the  work  b  partitioned),  and  all  the  costs  of  FA,  bidding,  etc. 

Figure  6  again  shows  the  utility  of  partitioning  the  reallocation  responsibility  because  a 
large  percentage  of  the  tasks  are  locally  guaranteed  under  a  different  load  pattern.  For  thb 
load  pattern,  FA  does  not  help  because  there  b  no  host  viewed  as  being  lightly  loaded,  so  no 
tasks  are  assigned  via  FA.  Bidding  b  beneficial  under  loads  A)  and  C)  where  an  additional  task 
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is  guaranteed,  even  with  the  high  coat  of  bidding.  It  is  typical,  under  this  load  pattern  to  find 
bidding  useful  about  50%  of  the  time,  while  FA  is  not  useful.  From  Figure  6,  under  all  loads 
in  this  load  pattern,  the  decentralised  algorithm  again  dearly  outperforms  the  centralised 
algorithm,  i.e.,  the  success  ratio  was  83%  to  33%,  50%  to  16.6%,  83%  to  33%,  and  50% 
to  16.6%  for  loads  A),  B),  C)  and  D),  respectively,  in  favor  of  the  decentralised  algorithm. 
When  linear  costs  were  assumed  for  the  centralised  algorithm,  the  success  ratio  improved 
to  66%  for  each  of  the  four  loads  A),  B),  C)  and  D).  This  is  better  than  the  decentralised 
algorithm  for  eases  B)  and  D)  where  the  success  ratio  was  only  50%.  This  anomaly  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  random  assignment  of  responsibility  in  the  decentralised  algorithm  where  Host 
3  was  responsible  for  4  tasks  at  squared  cost.  For  a  fairer  comparison,  we  need  to  model 
a  linear  cost  for  the  decentralised  algorithm  too.  After  doing  this,  the  success  ratio  for  the 
decentralised  algorithm  with  linear  cost  improved  to  100%,  83%,  83%  and  83%  for  the  four 
loads  A),  B),  C),  and  D),  respectively.  Again,  the  decentralised  algorithm  is  better  than  the 
centralized  algorithm  for  all  loads.  The  loads  B)  and  D)  show  that  our  random  assignment  of 
buddies  sometimes  causes  and  imbalance  of  responsibility  and  a  possible  loss  in  performance. 
If  this  fairly  rare  condition  is  deemed  important  to  avoid,  it  is  easy  to  enforce  a  balanced  level 
of  responsibility.  However,  a  balanced  level  of  responsibility  is  not  without  cost,  because  a 
certain  amount  of  coordination  costs  would  be  required  to  enforce  a  balance  at  all  times.  Our 
view  is  that  this  extra  coordination  coat  is  not  worth  it,  because  in  all  but  a  few  rare  cases 
we  get  excellent  results  with  the  random  assignment  of  responsibility  at  zero  coordination 
coats. 

The  results  presented  in  Figure  7  indicate  that  when  the  network  b  balanced,  neither  FA 
nor  bidding  improve  the  success  ratio.  This  is  due  to  the  bet  that  if  a  boat  cannot  locally 
guarantee  a  task,  other  hosts  are  just  aa  busy,  and  they  might  have  even  increased  their  load 
by  their  own  local  guarantees.  Of  course,  in  our  many  runs  we  (fid  see  isolated  situations 
where  FA  and  bidding  increased  the  success  ratio  even  in  a  balanced  system,  but  such  results 
are  rare.  The  resultsof  these  testa  indicate  that  a  more  adaptive  version  of  our  algrithm  might 
attempt  to  recognise  a  balanced  network  load,  ignore  application  of  FA  and  bidding  under 
these  conditions,  and  instead,  go  directly  to  local  preemption.  Comparison  of  the  success 
ratios  of  the  decentralised  and  centralised  algorithms  (Figure  7)  again  show  the  superiority 
of  the  decentralized  algorithm  under  this  load  pattern,  i.e.,  100%  to  75%,  80%  to  80%,  66% 
to  20%,  and  66%  to  20%  in  favor  of  the  decentralised  algorithm  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  FA 
and  bidding  are  not  helpful.  Hence  the  improvement  is  due  to  lower  cost  of  the  decentralized 
algorithm  because  it  partitions  the  work. 

Unit  Coats 

In  all  the  previously  presented  results,  the  decentralised  algorithm  outperforms  the  cen¬ 
tralized  algorithm.  Obviously,  the  comparison  b  heavily  dependent  an  the  costs  assumed  for 
each  of  the  algorithms.  We  were  realistic  about  these  costs.  For  example,  since  the  algo¬ 
rithms  must  attempt  a  guarantee  far  each  task  for  which  it  b  responsible,  and  the  guarantee 
algorithm  b  0(nJ)  we  used  a  squared  cost  for  each  algorithm.  However,  implicit  in  applying 
thb  cost  b  some  unit  cost  which  is  then  squared.  In  the  previous  runs  the  unit  cost  was  5 
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units.  Figure  8  shove  the  results  when  ve  reduce  this  unit  cost  to  3  units  end  then  to  1  unit. 
The  decentralized  algorithm  is  still  better  then  the  centralised  algorithm  at  all  unit  costa, 
al thought  the  difference  b  smaller  at  smaller  unit  costs.  The  results  shown  in  Figure  8  span 
the  three  load  patterns  presented  in  Figures  5-7  inclusive.  For  example,  load  A)  in  Figure  8 
b  a  representative  of  the  imbalanced  load  pattern,  and  the  results  are  66.6%  to  50%,  50%  to 
50%  and  50%  to  16.6%  for  unit  costs  1,  3,  5,  respectively,  in  favor  of  the  decentralized  algo¬ 
rithm.  Similar  results  are  shown  in  Figure  8  lor  the  other  taro  load  pattens,  i.e.,  load  B)  b 
the  balanced  load  pattern,  and  load  C)  b  the  ”1  host  lightly  loaded,  the  others  approximately 
equally  loaded*  load  patten. 


External  Arrivals 

Reallocation  adds  extra  work  to  each  site.  If  thb  extra  work  causes  subsequent  external 
arrivab  to  mbs  their  deadlines,  then  the  net  effect  of  the  reallocation  b  diminished  or  possibly 
even  negative.  Two  of  the  more  important  parameters  in  determining  the  effect  of  reallocation 
on  external  arrivab,  b  the  load  on  the  network  at  the  time  of  the  failure,  and  the  external 
arrival  rate.  We  considered  a  range  of  inter  arrival  times  for  tasks  arriving  from  the  external 
world  (a  pobson  process)  with  average  times  90,  70,  60,  50,  40  and  30  time  units  at  each 
host.  Since  the  average  service  time  b  38  units,  the  rune  with  40  and  30  time  units  as 
averages  are  very  demanding,  and  overloaded,  respectively.  For  network  loads  similar  to  the 
ones  found  in  earlier  portions  of  thb  paper,  the  effect  of  reallocation  on  external  arrivab 
was  minimal  (almost  0)  for  average  interarrival  times  of  50, 60,  70,  and  90  time  units.  Thb 
b  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  extra  load  imposed  by  reallocation  b  not  considerable 
compared  to  the  laxity  of  a  new  external  arrival  la  other  words,  the  new  arrivab  tend  to  let 
the  reallocated  tasks  run  first,  and  there  still  exbts  enough  time  far  them  to  execute  before 
their  deadlines.  Thb  condition  does  not  hold  when  external  arrivab  art  vary  frequent.  As  a 
typical  example  consider  the  interairival  rate  of  40  umte,  A  typical  test  result  was  that  the 
decentralized  algorithm  success  ratio  was  5  out  of  8  tasks,  bnt  subsequently  2  external  arrivab 
were  lost  -  a  net  gain  of  only  3  tasks,  not  5.  For  the  same  test,  the  centralised  algorithm 
successfully  reallocated  4  out  of  8,  but  lost  5  external  arrivab  far  a  net  lorn  of  I  task.  When 
the  interarrival  time  wee  decreased  to  30  unite,  the  net  effect  far  'L'  decentralised  algorithm 
waa  negative  (5  reallocated  and  6  bet  external  arrivab),  and  neutral  far  the  centralized 
algorithm  (4  reallocated  and  4  bat  external  arrivab).  Teste  remits  such  as  these  substantiate 
an  intuitive  notion,  that  if  the  system  b  overloaded,  them  b  no  net  worth  in  performing 
reallocations,  and,  in  fact,  it  can  be  harmful  if  the  algorithm  doesn't  have  ■— •hmimn  to 
turn  itself  off.  Consequently,  we  recommend  adding  a  factor  to  our  algorithm  that  would 
attempt  to  monitor  the  bad  on  the  system,  and  turn  off  reallocation  when  the  load  b  too 
high.  Thb  simple  scheme  would  have  to  be  sfightiy  modified  if  it  wee  policy  that  the  priority 
of  tasks  was  the  prime  factor  during  reallocation. 

Computation  Ttmu  Distribution 

The  laxity  (deadline  minus  remaining  computation  time)  of  a  task  b  an  extremely  impor- 
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FIGURE  8:  UNIT  COSTS 
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Unt  factor  in  the  success  of  any  on-line  algorithm.  If  all  laxities  are  very  small,  then  there 
is  no  point  to  on-line  decision  making;  as  laxities  increase  we  can  expect  better  and  better 
results  from  on-line  algorithms.  Consequently,  if  we  run  tests  with  increasing  the  computa¬ 
tion  time  requirements  with  fixed  deadlines  (thereby  decreasing  laxity),  then  we  expect  a  net 
decrease  in  the  number  of  tasks  successfully  reallocated.  This  result  was  observed  over  many 
tests.  However,  another  issue  is  the  relative  performance  of  the  centralized  to  the  decentral¬ 
ised  algorithms  over  a  range  of  computation  times.  Recall  that  most  of  the  results  presented 
earlier  are  with  a  computation  time  for  a  task  given  by  a  uniform  distribution  in  the  range  of 
15-60  unite.  In  edition,  we  toted  under  uniform  distributions  over  the  ranges  30-60,  40-70, 
10-90,  and  30-100  units.  The  decentralized  algorithm  performed  better  than  the  centralized 
algorithm  for  all  three  load  patterns  and  over  all  computation  time  distributions  tested.  To 
save  space  we  will  not  present  the  actual  data  from  which  this  conclusion  was  reached.  Of 
course,  particular  tasks  with  high  computation  time  requirements  were  not  often  successfully 
reallocated  in  either  ease,  as  is  to  be  expected. 

Quality  of  Stain  Information 

Focussed  addressing  b  one  aspect  of  our  reallocation  algorithm  which  requires  approxi¬ 
mate  information  about  the  state  of  other  hosts.  In  these  teats  we  used  an  approximation 
of  the  %LOAD  factor  aa  an  indicator  of  load.  We  then  tested  the  effect  on  performance  of 
an  error  in  a  host’s  view  of  this  %LOAD  factor.  All  previous  tests  used  a  +-  10%  factor, 
meaning  that  a  host  j’s  view  of  another  host  i  wee  off  by  +-10%.  We  then  tested  +-20%, 
+-30%,  and  +-40%  for  each  of  the  three  load  patterns. 

Figure  9  shows  that  when  the  load  pattern  was  aU  hosts  equally  busy  and  the  load 
waa  approximately  75%  at  each  site,  the  auccem  ratio  of  40%  was  unaffected  by  poor  state 
information.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  moat  cases  a  host’s  view  of  another  host 
was  that  this  other  host  was  too  busy  for  it  to  be  considered  as  a  FA  boat,  and,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  when  a  task  was  sent  to  a  perceived  FA  boat  it  wee  not  accepted  due  to  the 
heavy  load  at  that  site. 

Figure  10  illustrates  an  improvement  in  success  ratio  from  33%  to  50%  when  there  is  poor 
information.  This  is  typical  under  this  load  pattern  because  under  heavy  but  unbalanced 
loads,  a  site  often  erroneously  considers  a  site  ae  lightly  loaded,  sends  work,  and  luckily, 
there  is  sometimes  enough  free  time  to  guarantee  it.  The  FA  decision  is  made  quickly  at 
low  cost.  Bidding,  because  of  its  higher  cast,  is  not  able  to  guarantee  these  extra  tasks  in 
this  case  (but  it  can  in  other  cases  •  see  next  paragraph).  We  have  found  similar  results 
in  our  other  decentralized  scheduling  work  [8{[l0j,  and  the  solution  is  to  perform  FA  on  the 
host  considered  meet  lightly  loaded,  but  in  parallel  proceed  with  bidding.  Employing  this 
scheme  we  were  able  to  attain  better  overall  results  in  normal  task  scheduling  [8)[10]  and 
would  expect  the  same  results  with  respect  to  reallocation. 

Figure  11  is  for  the  load  pattern  where  one  rite  it  lightly  loaded  and  the  others  are  heavily 
loaded.  Here  FA  b  used  extensively  (i.e.,  50%  of  the  tasks  successfully  reallocated  were  via 
FA)  when  the  quality  of  the  information  b  good  (aa  in  the  +-10%  case).  Thb  data  appears 
in  the  section  labelled  10)  in  Figure  11.  As  the  quality  of  information  degrades,  fewer  tasks 
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FIGURE  9:  FOCUSSED  ADDRESSING  -  LOAD  A 
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FIGURE 

10:  FOCUSSED  ADDRESSING 
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FIGURE  1  I:  FOCUSSED  ADDRESSING  -  LOAD  C 
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are  Bored  by  FA  (from  3  tasks,  to  3  tasks,  to  2  tasks,  then  to  only  1  task  as  the  view 
degrades  from  10-20-30-40%),  bat  the  slack  is  taken  op  by  bidding  which  increases  from  0 
tasks,  to  2  tasks,  to  2  tasks,  to  3  tasks  as  the  riew  degrades  boa  10-20-30-40%.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  cannot  just  use  FA,  but  need  to  proceed  with  FA  and  bidding  in  parallel.  In 
this  test  the  deadlines  of  the  tasks  to  be  reallocated  were  sufficiently  long  to  allow  bidding 
to  be  successful.  It  is  easy  to  hypothesise  other  situations  where  the  poor  quality  of  state 
information  would  reduce  FA,  as  in  this  figure,  but  where  subeequent  bidding  would  then 
not  be  successful  because  deadlines  are  too  dose.  This  is  the  situation  which  would  be  most 
affected  by  poor  quality  of  state  information.  In  summary,  we  beliere  that  our  algorithm  is 
quite  robust  to  state  information  sharing  stnee  it  is  used  in  limited  contexts,  and  the  affect 
of  its  degradation  is  usually  ameliorated  by  bidding. 

Larger  Networks 

Haring  performed  the  majority  of  our  tests  simulating  a  four  host  network,  we  increased 
the  sise  of  the  network  to  8,  where  host  8  fails.  Orer  many  testa  we  obaerred  the  same  general 
result,  the  decentralised  algorithm  significantly  outperforms  the  centralised  algorithm.  Figure 
12  shows  typical  test  results.  For  load  A),  66%  of  the  tasks  are  reallocated  ria  local  guarantee 
(and  none  by  FA,  bidding  or  local  preemption),  while  the  centralised  algorithm  is  successful 
with  only  16.6%.  In  load  B)  our  decentralised  algorithm  is  successful  with  100%  of  the  tasks, 
but  does  preempt  a  low  priority  task  at  boat  1.  Una  compares  to  only  e  50%  success  ratio 
for  the  centralized  algorithm  under  the  same  conditions.  Load  C)  produces  as  100%  success 
ratio  for  the  decentralised  algorithm,  primarily  by  FA,  while  the  centralised  algorithm  only 
guarantees  33%.  Load  D)  is  even  mors  dramatic,  producing  a  100%  to  0%  result  in  favor  of 
the  decentralized  algorithm.  However,  in  load  D)  the  decentralised  algorithm  does  preempt  3 
low  priority  tasks  to  achieve  this  success  ratio,  one  each  at  sites  2, 4  and  5.  Local  preemption 
occurred  because  tasks  were  sent  to  sites  2,  4  and  5  via  FA,  bat  were  subsequently  not 
guaranteed.  At  this  point,  bidding  was  not  attempted  because  there  was  not  enough  time 
for  bidding,  so  preemption  was  tried  and  was  successful.  If  bidding  is  attempted  before 
preemption  and  bidding  is  not  successful,  then  chances  are  good  that  local  preemption  will 
also  not  be  successful.  That  is,  the  algorithm  will  have  watted  too  long  before  preempting. 
This  is  why  we  rarely  see  any  local  preemptions  in  these  test  results.  It  is  a  policy  decision 
that  the  designers  of  the  system  under  eonsideratioa  must  make  -  the  order  in  which  to 
employ  the  various  parts  of  the  reallocation  algorithm. 

Finally,  the  results  from  load  E)  are  presented  to  emphasise  that  the  local  guarantee  is 
quite  useful,  and  that  bidding  is  also  sometimes  useful.  Load  E)  results  in  a  100%  to  33% 
success  ratio  in  favor  of  the  decentralised  algorithm.  Note  that  while  bidding  is  not  always 
useful,  it  is  useful  in  certain  circumstances  where  otherwise  there  would  be  no  chance  at 
success.  Since  all  the  overheads  are  accounted  for  in  bidding,  using  it  helps  sometimes,  and 
does  not  cause  negative  results  if  carefully  dooe. 
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FIGURE  12:  LARGER  NETWORK  -  8  NODES 
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FIGURE  12  CONTINUED: 
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FIGURE  12  CONTINUED: 
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5  Reallocation  Algorithm  Revisited 

Since  w«  are  interested  in  decentralised  control  (and  coordination),  reliability  and  perfor¬ 
mance,  let’s  revisit  the  six  main  steps  of  the  algorithm  with  respect  to  these  issues.  See  Table 
2. 

Daring  normal  system  operation,  steps  1  and  2  (Table  2),  the  algorithm  is  highly  au¬ 
tonomous,  reliable  and  performs  veil.  There  is  no  need  for  coordination,  bat  in  some  sense 
there  has  been  an  a  priori  agreement  (a  protocol)  made  by  each  site.  The  same  argument 
applies  during  host  failure  for  steps  3, 4,  5,  and  6a,  b,  c.  Only  in  steps  6d  and  e  does  explicit 
cooperation  occur,  bat  at  a  high  coat.  Baaed  on  the  simulation  results,  oar  decision  to  treat 
bidding  and  global  preemption  as  last  resorts  seems  to  be  a  good  one. 


TABLE  2:  LEVEL  OF  COCPERATIOH 

Algorithm  Step  Dec. Control  Bel.  Per 1. 

DtJUVG  SOIMAL  SYSTEM  OPEBATIOS 

1)  choose  buddies  each  site  on  a  all  ap  sites  overhead  el  choosing 

per  task  basis;  can  continue  baddies  is  snail  and 

decisions  node  distributed;  ovhd  of 

decentralized;  broadcast  and  con it 

no  coordination;  acceptable; 

2)  deactivate  task  conpletioa  at  task  level;  ovhd  is  snail 

baddies  at  any  site  invokes  all  «p  sites 

the  deactivate  can  continue 

operation;  decisions 
nade  decentralized; 
no  coordination; 


OH  HOST  FAILURE 

3)  find  set  resp.  n  sites,  roughly  each  site  can 

lor  in  parallel  detemiae  perform  antoao- 

this;  no  cooperation  aeosly.all  up 

sites  can  coat. 

4) attenpt  local  aane  sane  sane 

guarantee 


fast;no 
delay  lor 
cooperation 
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5) for  •sail  laxity 

prH^t  locally 

6) 

a)  for  aot  oaall  lax. , 
chock  stato,  apply 
policy 

b)  -FA 

c)  -Prooapt  Locally 

d)  -bidding 

o)  -Prooapt  Globally 


m-palrwlsa  aogot. 
a-palraiso  aogot. 


high 


•low 

•low 


The  above  table  illustrates  that  any 


deetntraJucd  algorithm  will  contain 
many  steps,  and/or  phases  being  executed  by  multiple  distributed  agents.  Each  step  of  the 
algorithm  at  each  agent  of  the  decentralised  algorithm  could  exhibit  a  different  degree  of  de¬ 
centralization.  There  is  a  basic  tradeoff  between  information  exchange  used  for  coordination 
and/or  negotiation  among  the  decentralised  agents  naming  the  algorithm  and  speed  of  execu¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  of  making  the  decision).  As  in  the  above  reallocation  algorithm,  it  seems  that  most 
decentralized  system  algorithms  will  contain  point •  of  automonp  and  point §  of  coordination. 
For  example,  it  is  easy  to  modify  the  above  algorithm  by  changing  points  of  cooperation. 
Suppose  we  add  a  step  5.5  which  required  that  every  heat  exchange  state  information.  This 
cooperation  would  occur  after  local  gnaraatrea,  bat  before  we  attempt  any  distributed  re¬ 
allocation.  This  exchange  would  increaae  the  quality  of  the  state  information  available,  but 
cause  additional  delays.  The  benefit  of  such  added  cooperation  would  have  to  be  proven 
by  a  performance  evaluation.  If  one  eliminates  coordination  altogether,  yon  end  up  with 
a  totally  decentralized  algorithm  where  each  agent  is  making  decisions  based  only  on  local 
information;  bound  to  cause  confusion  and  poor  performance.  Finding  the  coat-performance 
tradeoff  curve  for  a  given  algorithm  in  a  given  environment  so  that  the  algorithm  has  the 
'best*  amount  of  coordination  to  achieve  good  performance  under  acceptable  cost  is  the  de¬ 
sign  problem  generally  faced.  We  have  attempted  to  make  these  tradeoff  choices  in  designing 
the  algorithm  presented  above.  Our  cooduskm  is  to  always  attempt  a  local  guarantee  first, 
then  always  perform  FA.  We  need  to  then  have  a  policy  derision  as  whether  to  perform  local 
preemption  or  bidding  next. 

Decentralized  algorithms  such  as  our  scheduling  [6][8][10]  and  reallocation  algorithms 
contain  many  parameters  and  policy  deriaiona.  Extensive  simuiatioa  has  taught  ns  that 
there  is  no  one  policy  or  set  of  parameter  settings  that  work  under  all  conditions.  We  have 
also  been  able  to  ascertain  a  number  of  ad  hoc  rules  concerning  scheduling  and  rrsUoemficc. 
We  hypothesise  that  certain  problems  like  stability  sad  robustness  may  be  controlled  more 
effectively  from  a  meta  level  controller  than  from  within  the  scheduling  algorithm  itself.  It 
is  expected  that  in  a  complex  application  environment,  policies  will  change  both  over  time 
and  doe  to  external  events,  and  parameter  settings  will  need  to  be  varied  to  reflect  changing 
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loads  and  requirements.  In  addition,  these  environments  would  like  to  retain  control  over  the 
algorithm  to  some  extent  especially  when  dealing  with  life  critical  situations.  It  is  also  true 
that  many  systems  deal  with  or  are  characterised  by  situations  that  occur  at  different  rates. 
A  multilevel  controller  can  deal  with  such  situations.  Consequently,  we  hypothesize  the  need 
for  a  Meta  Level  Controller  which  will  be  heuristic,  rule-based,  and  distributed.  It  will  execute 
asynchronously  and/or  at  a  different  rate  from  the  lower  level  controllers,  being  invoked  by 
special  users  and/or  when  conditions  change  considerably,  and/or  at  critical  points. 

The  Meta  Level  Controller  should  interface  with  human  operators  providing; 

•  a  description  of  the  policy  used  and  why  it  is  used, 

•  a  description  of  the  parameters  used  and  to  the  best  of  its  ability  why  they  are  used, 

•  commands  to  alter  the  policy, 

•  commands  to  alter  the  parameter  settings  (including  the  rates  of  change  of  the  param¬ 
eter  settings), 

•  add  or  change  reasoning  rules,  and 

•  maintaining  and  collecting  the  proper  information  to  evaluate  itself  and  suggest  changes, 
or  new  rules  (long  range  and  may  not  be  automatic). 

6  Summary 

We  have  developed  and  analyzed  a  decentralized  task  reallocation  algorithm  for  hard  real¬ 
time  systems.  The  main  properties  of  the  algorithm  are  that  it  b  decentralised  and  reliable, 
it  specifically  considers  deadlines  of  tasks,  it  attempts  to  utilize  all  the  nodes  of  a  distributed 
system  to  achieve  its  objective,  it  b  fast,  it  handles  tasks  in  priority  order,  and  it  separates 
policy  and  mechanism.  Another  significant  advantage  of  our  approach  b  that  it  allows  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  the  guaranteed  tasks  on  the  non-failed  processors  while  reallocation  is  in 
progress.  The  reallocation  algorithm  itself  b  O(n),  but  it  invokes  the  guarantee  algorithm 
which  b  0(n2).  Consequently,  the  reallocation  process  b  0(na).  An  extensive  performance 
analysis  of  the  algorithm  via  simulation  has  shown  that  it  b  quite  effective  in  performing  real¬ 
locations,  and  is  significantly  better  than  a  centralized  approach.  In  these  tests,  the  number 
of  tasks  to  be  reallocated  varied  from  3-fi.  In  other  environments  where  significantly  larger 
number  of  tasks  are  to  be  reallocated,  the  decentralized  algorithm  should  perform  even  better 
with  respect  to  the  centralized  algorithm.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  number  of  tasks  to 
reallocate  b  large,  neither  algorithm  will  be  highly  successful,  therefore,  only  the  n  highest 
priority  tasks  should  be  considered  for  reallocation  where  n  b  probably  in  the  range  of  5-10. 

While  the  algorithm  presented  handles  both  periodic  and  non-periodic  taske,  we  have 
only  tested  non-periodic  tasks.  In  most  eases  the  difficulty  in  reallocating  a  periodic  task  will 
be  with  guaranteeing  the  current  active  instance  of  the  periodic  task  (which  can  be  thought 
of  as  a  non-periodic  task).  Consequently,  if  one  can  guarantee  the  current  active  instance  of 
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a  periodic  task  at  a  aita,  then  it  ia  highly  likely  that  subsequent  invocations  of  the  periodic 
taak  can  abo  be  guaranteed  there.  Using  this  ample  approximation  as  an  argument,  we  can 
expect  good  performance  in  reallocating  periodic  taaka  too.  The  ability  to  reallocate  periodic 
tasks  will  increase  aa  we  take  advantage  of  allowing  the  system  to  miaa  the  next  m  invocations 
of  a  periodic  task,  as  long  as  it  is  guaranteed  from  that  point  forward  in  time.  The  value  m 
would  be  particular  to  each  task. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  study  the  problem  of  efficiently  determining  the  optimum  parameter 
values  present  in  a  decentralised  threshold  load  balancing  policy.  The  purpose  is  to  improve 
the  performance  of  a  distributed  system  (e.g.  minimise  the  average  response  time  of  a  job)  by 
using  the  processing  power  of  the  entire  system.  This  is  done  by  transfering  jobs  from  heavily 
loaded  nodes  to  lightly  loaded  nodes.  A  distributed  optimisation  algorithm,  where  each  host 
computes  its  own  threshold  value  on-line  is  adapted  to  the  selected  lead  balancing  policy.  The 
algorithm  requires  that  each  host  computer  be  able  to  estimate  the  change  in  throughput  and 
expected  queue  length  d'  :  to  a  change  in  either  the  threshold  or  the  job  arrival  rate.  Two 
efficient  estimation  techniques  are  proposed  for  estimating  the  required  gradient  information. 
These  techniques  are  imbedded  in  the  distributed  threshold  updating  algorithm  and  simulation 
results  are  obtained  for  its  behavior  in  a  static  as  well  as  in  a  changing  system  environment. 
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X.  INTRODUCTION 


We  consider  distributed  computer  systems  consisting  of  multiple  host  computers 
interconnected  by  a  communication  network.  Jobs  arrive  at  each  host  computer  according 
to  some  arrival  process  and  can  be  processed  either  locally  or  at  other  hosts  after  being 
transfered  through  the  communication  network.  The  results  of  jobs  processed  remotely 
are  returned  to  the  origin  host  computer.  Communication  delays  are  incurred  due  to  the 
transfer  of  remote  jobs  and  their  results.  In  such  an  environment,  load  balancing  attempts 
to  improve  the  performance  of  the  distributed  system  (e.g.  to  minimis  the  mean  response 
time  of  a  job)  by  using  the  processing  power  of  the  entire  system  to  smooth~out  periods  of 
high  congestion  at  individual  nodes.  This  is  done  by  transfering  jobs  from  heavily  loaded 
nodes  to  lightly  loaded  nodes. 

Throughout  this  work  we  consider  a  class  of  threshold  load  balancing  policies,  that 
have  been  shown  to  be  useful  in  several  studies  [1,2 ,3, 4, 5, 6, 7].  Specifically,  we  adopt  a 
threshold  policy  studied  by  Eager,  Lasowska  and  Zahotjan  [5].  In  this  policy,  jobs  at  each 
host  are  divided  into  two  classes;  local  and  remote  jobs.  Local  jobs  are  those  processed 
at  the  site  of  origination  and  remote  jobs  are  those  transfered  for  processing  to  another 
node.  A  job  arriving  to  a  node  from  the  external  world  is  processed  locally  only  if  the 
current  queue  length  is  less  than  a  threshold  parameter.  Otherwise,  the  job  is  sent  for 
remote  processing  to  another  host  selected  according  to  some  probability  distribution. 
Remote  jobs  are  always  accepted  by  the  destination  hosts  and  therefore  jobs  can  move  at 
most  once.  Both  local  and  remote  jobs  are  processed  according  to  a  first-come- first- served 
(FCFS)  discipline  at  a  given  host. 

Obviously,  such  a  threshold  policy  has  control  parameters  (e.g:  threshold  values  and 
transfer  probabilities  for  every  host  computer),  that  require  fine-tuning  in  order  to  yield 
optimal  or  near-optimal  performance.  An  efficient  distributed  algorithm  for  determining 
the  optimum  values  for  parameters  present  in  the  decentralised  threshold  scheduling  policy 
has  been  proposed  by  Lee  and  Towsley  [lj.  The  algorithm  is  iterative  in  nature  and  at  each 
iteration  the  load  balancing  parameters  at  each  host  are  updated.  This  algorithm  requires 
that  each  host  computer  be  able  to  estimate  the  change  in  throughput  and  expected  queue 
length  due  to  a  change  in  either  the  threshold  or  the  job  arrival  rate.  The  host  computers 
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exchange  this  gradient  information  with  each  other  and  use  these  quantities  to  update 
the  load  balancing  parameters  for  the  next  iteration  of  the  algorithm. 

Our  approach  towards  estimating  the  gradients  with  respect  to  the  threshold  relies 
on  the  assumption  that  the  arrival  process  is  exponentially  distributed.  By  aiding  4  imall 
perturbation  to  the  observed  parameter  (i.e.  a  small  decrease  in  the  threshold),  the  esti¬ 
mator  we  have  developed  determines  the  effect  of  the  change  on  the  performance  metric 
of  interest  (i.e.  throughput,  expected  queue  length),  taking  advantage  of  the  memorylees 
property  of  the  arrival  process  distribution.  The  estimator  is  originally  presented  for  a 
system  with  Poisson  arrivals  and  then  is  modified,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  to  a  system 
with  general  distribution  of  arrival  times  but  exponentially  distributed  service  time.  The 
arrival  rate  is  estimated  during  the  execution  of  the  algorithm.  The  memory  requirements 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the  estimation  algorithm  (i.e.  number  of  counters  re¬ 
quired)  are  very  low.  The  major  advantage  of  this  technique  is  its  on-line  potential,  since 
it  effectively  attempts  to  provide  performance  sensitivity  information  while  the  actual 
system  is  running.  The  proposed  estimation  technique  has  been  evaluated  through  sim¬ 
ulations  and  the  results  were  very  accurate  when  compared  to  the  analytically  obtained 
resulta. 

A  different  estimation  method  is  proposed  to  obtain  estimates  with  respect  to  the 
arrival  rate.  The  method  is  based  on  a  class  of  theorems  derived  from  Likelihood  Ratios 
and  is  extremely  well  suited  to  regenerative  systems.  A  busy  cycle  of  the  processor  has 
been  used  as  the  regeneration  period.  We  have  used  the  estimator  in  simulations  with  a 
very  low  increase  in  running  time  or  memory  requirements. 

In  Section  2,  we  describe  the  system  model  and  the  Load  Balancing  policy  in  detail. 
We  consider  the  problem  of  determining  optimum  values  for  the  parameters  present  in  the 
load  balancing  policy  and  we  adapt  the  distributed  optimisation  algorithm  developed  by 
Lee  and  Towsley  [1|.  The  necessary  gradient  information  required  by  the  above  algorithm 
is  also  identified  in  this  section.  In  Section  3,  we  present  EMmatar-A,  which  provides  es¬ 
timates  of  gradients  with  respect  to  the  threshold.  Simulation  results  from  the  application 
of  the  proposed  estimator  on  various  kinds  of  systems  are  also  presented.  The  main  exam¬ 
ple,  considered  in  this  section,  is  the  application  of  Estimator- A  on  a  processor  modeled 
as  a  single-server  queueing  system  with  two  classes  of  jobs  (local  and  remote  jobs),  where 
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only  one  of  these  classes  is  governed  by  the  threshold  policy.  In  Section  4,  Estimator-B 
is  introduced  in  order  to  provide  gradient  information  with  respect  to  the  arrival  rate. 
The  accuracy  of  the  estimated  gradients,  as  well  as  the  convergence  properties  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  estimator  are  evaluated  through  simulations.  In  Section  5,  both  Estimators  A  and 
B  are  imbedded  in  the  decentralised  threshold  scheduling  policy  discussed  in  Section  2. 
Simulation  results  are  presented  for  a  system  with  five  host  computers  modeled  as  single 
server  queueing  systems.  It  turns  out  that  after  a  finite  number  of  algorithm  iterations, 
the  behavior  of  the  system,  in  a  static  environment  is  confined  in  a  neighborhood  of  the 
optimal  performance.  Furthermore,  a  great  improvement  in  the  performance  measure 
(average  response  time  of  a  job  in  the  system)  has  been  observed  in  the  system  executing 
the  distributed  load  balancing  algorithm,  compared  to  a  system  with  no  load  balancing 
at  all.  Finally,  we  summarise  our  work  in  Section  6. 
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2.  A  DECENTRALIZED  LOAD  BALANCING  SCHEME 


2.1.  System  Model 

Tlie  system  considered  in  this  work  consists  of  N  autonomous  host  computers  in¬ 
terconnected  by  •  communication  network  (Figure  2.1).  Jobs  arrive  at  each  host  from 
the  external  world  according  to  some  arrival  process  with  rate  Xi,i  —  1,2,3,...,  N.  Jobs 
originating  at  host  t  can  be  processed  either  locally  or  at  any  other  host  j  ^  ».  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  it  is  assumed  that  jobs  processed  at  each  host  have  the  same  service 
tima  distribution,  regardless  of  the  origin  host.  The  results  of  a  job  transfered  for  remote 
service  are  returned  to  the  origin  host  computer.  Communication  delays  axe  incurred 
during  both  transfers.  Each  host  has  a  communication  server  that  takes  care  of  the  job 
transfers  between  computers. 


2.2.  Load  Balancing  Policy 

Jobs  at  each  host  computer  are  divided  into  two  classes;  namely  local  and  remote 
jobs.  Local  jobs  are  those  that  are  processed  at  the  site  of  origination  and  remote  jobs  are 
those  that  have  been  transfered  from  other  hosts  for  remote  processing.  Let  2*  denote  the 
total  number  of  jobs  at  host  computer  i.  The  following  threshold  load  balancing  policy  is 
considered: 

s  If  a  job  arriving  at  host  *  from  the  external  world  finds  that  Li  <  Ti,  where  T<  is  a 
threshold  parameter  associated  with  host  i,  it  is  processed  locally. 

s  If  an  external  job  arriving  at  host  t  finds  Li  >  Ti ,  then  this  job  is  transfered  for 
remote  service  to  a  host  j  ^  i  with  probability  Jfy,  where  Pit  —  1. 

s  Remote  jobs  arriving  at  host  t  from  other  hosts  are  always  accepted. 

s  Jobs  arriving  at  each  host  are  processed  according  to  a  first-come- first- served  (FCFS) 

basis. 
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2.S.  Optimal  Load  Balancing  Problem 


The  threshold  policy  described  in  section  2.2  has  control  parameters  (i.e.  threshold 
value  and  transfer  probabilities  for  each  host  computer)  which  require  fine-tuning  in  a 
changing  system  environment.  We  select  the  mean  response  time  of  a  job  as  the  perfor¬ 
mance  measure.  Each  host  computer  is  modeled  as  a  single-server  queueing  system  with 

two  classes  of  jobs  (Figure  2.2).  Let  and  A|r)  be  the  throughputof  local  and  remote 
jobs  respectively  at  host  s'.  Let  also  /i(A^,  Ajr*)  and  p(A^)  denote  the  mean  queue  length 

at  node  t*  and  the  communication  network  respectively,  where  =  J2iLi  The  mean 
response  time  £[A]  of  a  job  in  the  system  is  given  by  the  following  formula  [2]: 


£[/2]  =  +  (2.1) 

A 

where  A  =  ^Li  A«.  Under  the  described  threshold  policy  the  optimisation  problem  can 
be  stated  as  follows  [1]: 


jmciwi 


[ZE 


\E[R\ 


with  rated  to 

Ti’s  and  Py’s, 


under  the  WMtuintt 

T«  is  non-negative  integer,  *  =  1,2, ...,  N , 
Lj#i  s  = 


This  is  an  integer  optimisation  problem  with  respect  to  integer  and  real  variables.  This 
kind  of  problem  cannot  be  solved  exactly  and  a  heuristic  algorithm  is  required  for  its 
solution.  Such  an  approach  is  proposed  in  [l],  where  a  distributed  optimisation  algorithm 
is  used. 
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By  distributed  algorithm  we  mean  that  each  host  computer  performs  a  portion  of  the 
whole  computation  (it  does  not  solve  the  entire  optimization  problem)  and  collaborates 
with  each  other  to  solve  the  problem  by  exchanging  some  information. 

Let  Zi(J)  denote  the  flow  of  jobs  originating  at  host  i  and  processed  at  host  j. 
Obviously,  *<(*)  =  and  *,(*')  =  (Figure  2.2).  For  given  values  of  TVs  and 
Pij\ s,  the  steady  state  flows  a*(i)’s  cu  b*  computed.  However,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
compute  integer  TVs  for  arbitrary  values  of  *<(j)’s.  We  ignore  this  consideration  and  treat 
Zi(j)’s  as  non-negative  real  variables.  The  optimization  problem  can  be  reformulated  as 
follows: 


MINIMIZE  A  E[R) 
with  respect  to 

under  the  constraints 

JZjLi  *»(i)  *  *  *  1,2, ...,  N, 

*i(j)  0,  i  ~  1,2, ...,  N . 


Necessary  conditions  for  the  optimal  solution  of  the  above  problem  can  be  derived  from 
the  Kuhn-Tucker  conditions  [8]  as  follows.  For  all  j’s, 


Jfj_  4.  =  for  *.0)  >  0 

d*,(j)  **  <**<(;)  l  >  C<,  for  *i(j)  =  0 


(2.2) 


where  Ci  is  some  constant  (L  an  grange  multiplier),  and  denotes  the  Kronecker  delta 
function.  This  is  true  for  each  host  computer  *,  *  =  1,2,  ...,1V.  Note  that  (1  —  6%j)  has 
been  introduced  since  local  jobs  do  not  experience  communication  delay.  The  derivative 
dfj/dzi(j)  represents  the  incremental  delay  incurred  for  jobs  processed  at  host  j  due  to 
the  job  flow  from  host  t  to  host  j.  The  derivative  ig/dzi(j)  represents  the  incremental 
delay  incurred  at  the  communication  server  for  jobs  originating  at  host  t  but  transfered 
•  for  remote  service  at  host  j.  Relation  (2.2)  indicates  that  from  host  i’s  point  of  view  the 
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incremental  delay  incurred  for  jobs  processed  at  host  j,  due  to  the  flow  from  host  t  to 
host  j,  should  be  equal  for  all  j  if  there  is  a  positive  job  flow  from  host  t  to  host  j.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  job  flow  from  host  *  to  host  j ,  the  incremental  delay  should 
be  no  less  than  the  above  value. 

Using  relation  (2.2)  Lee  and  Towsley  developed  a  distributed  algorithm  for  decen¬ 
tralized  load  balancing.  In  this  algorithm  each  host  compares  its  own  incremental  delay 
to  the  minimum  incremental  delay  of  the  other  hosts  to  determine  whether  to  increase  or 
decrease  its  threshold  parameter.  The  algorithm  is  iterative  in  nature  and  the  threshold 
and  transfer  probability  parameters  at  each  host  are  updated  at  each  iteration.  Initially, 
each  host  i  sets  TVs  and  Pj/s  to  some  arbitrary  values.  At  each  iteration  of  the  algorithm, 
host  t  executes  the  following. 

Algorithm 

s  Host  t  computes  the  incremental  delay  information  dfi/dxi(i)  and  dfi/dxj(i)  for 
j  =  1,2,  ...,1V  and  j  /  t.  It  reports  the  incremental  delay  information,  due  to  jobs 

originating  at  a  host  j  jt  i  but  transfered  for  remote  service  at  host  »,  to  every  host 

j,  j  =  1,2,  ...,1V. 

•  Using  the  incremental  delay  information 

dfj!  d*i(j)  +  dg/ dxi(j)  (2.3) 

reported  by  every  host  j  i,  host  »  computes  the  quantity 

AW^minidfj/dziW  +  dg/dziti)}.  (2.4) 

•  Host  t  compares  its  own  incremental  delay  to  the  minimum  incremental  delay  re¬ 
ported  by  the  other  hosts: 

If  dfi/dxi(i)  >  A(»)  +  9  =>  Ti  :=  Ti  -  1, 

If  dfi/dxi{i)  <  A(i)  -9  =»  Ti  :=  T<  +  1, 

else  Ti  :=  Tiy 
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where  $  is  a  non-negative  constant,  which  must  be  tuned  to  prevent  threshold  change 
due  to  a  slight  imbalance  to  the  incremental  delays. 

•  Update  Pij'i  using  the  following  formula: 


p  _  Mi  ~  (j) 

*  IWm  -  *»(*)} 

where  pj  denotes  the  maximum  processing  rate  of  host  j. 


(2.5) 


In  order  to  implement  the  above  algorithm,  the  incremental  delay  information  at  each 
host  must  be  computed.  We  shall  assume  that  the  delay  incurred  due  to  the  transfer  of  jobs 
through  the  communication  network  is  an  exponential  random  variable  with  parameter 
pc.  Therefore,  the  incremental  delay  due  to  the  job  transfer  can  be  approximated  by 
the  mean  communication  delay  Recall  that  each  host  computer  has  a  communication 
server  that  takes  care  of  the  job  transfers  between  computers.  Consequently,  there  are 
two  categories  of  incremental  delays;  namely,  those  which  are  due  to  local  job  flow  (i.e, 
dfi/dxi(i))  and  those  which  are  due  to  remote  job  flow  (i.e.  dfj/dx{(j)).  Incremental 
delays  of  the  former  category  are  affected  by  the  integer  threshold  constraints,  since  local 
job  flow  is  directly  controlled  by  the  threshold  parameter.  On  the  other  hand,  we  assume 
that  incremental  delays  of  the  latter  category  are  not  affected  by  the  integer  threshold 
constraints. 

The  incremental  delay  due  to  local  job  flow  corresponds  to  the  derivative  of  the  mean 

queue  length  with  respect  to  the  throughput  of  local  jobs  (since  *<(*)  =  X\l\  Figure  2.2). 
The  following  backward  difference  formula  can  be  used  to  approximate  the  incremental 
delay  due  to  local  job  flow: 


dfi  _  dE[L,)  _ ,  -  SNiw 

dxi(i)  dAf*  [A^]r<  ~ 


(2.6) 


where  and  [A^jj;  denote  the  mean  queue  length  and  the  local  job  throughput  at 

host  t  when  the  threshold  is  T*  (Figure  2.2).  The  purpose  of  Estimator- A,  introduced  in 


* 


the  next  section,  is  to  provide  on-line  estimates  of  and  [A^]r,-i,  given  that  the 

system  is  operating  at  threshold  7J.  The  estimates  are  based  on  real  data  gathered  from 
the  actual  system  during  an  observation  interval. 

The  incremental  delay  due  to  remote  job  flow  corresponds  to  the  derivative  of  the 
mean  queue  length  at  host  j  with  respect  to  the  arrival  rate  of  remote  jobs  as  can  be 
easily  seen  from  relation  (2.2)  and  Figure  2.2.  Hence, 


dfi 


_  dE[LA 

d*i(j)  dXW 


(2.7). 


Estimators ,  described  in  Section  4,  provides  on-line  estimates  of  the  above  gradient 
information,  based  on  a  class  of  theorems  derived  from  Likelihood  Ratios. 


3.  GRADIENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THRESHOLD 


3.1.  Introduction 

In  this  section  we  introduce  an  estimator,  whose  the  purpose  is  to  provide  estimates 
of  gradients  with  respect  to  the  threshold  in  systems  involved  in  the  decentralised  thresh¬ 
old  scheduling  policy  described  in  section  2.  The  estimator  we  developed  determines  the 
effect  of  a  change  in  the  threshold  parameter  on  the  performance  metric  of  interest  (i.e. 
throughput  and  expected  queue  length).  The  assumption  is  made  that  either  the  arrival 
process  or  the  service  time  are  exponentially  distributed.  The  algorithm  uses  the  memo- 
rylcu  property  of  the  exponential  distribution  in  order  to  efficiently  estimate  the  desired 
gradients.  The  major  advantage  of  the  proposed  estimator  is  the  fact  that  effectively 
provides  performance  sensitivity  information  while  the  actual  system  is  running  (on-line 
estimation). 

A  relatively  new  approach  towards  estimating  gradients  with  respect  to  continuous¬ 
valued  parameters  is  referred  to  as  Perturbation  Analysts.  The  basis  of  Perturbation 
Analysis  methodology  is  extensively  described  in  [9,10].  An  extension  of  this  technique  to 
systems  where  estimation  of  gradients  with  respect  to  integer-valued  parameters  is  desir¬ 
able,  has  been  attempted  in  [11],  where  a  Perturbation  Analysis  algorithm  is  presented, 
which  provides  sensitivity  information  with  respect  to  a  threshold  parameter.  However, 
the  state  memory  required  by  the  algorithm  in  [11]  grows  to  infinity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  estimator  introduced  in  this  section  requires  only  four  counters  in  order  to  provide 
on-line  estimation  of  gradients  with  respect  to  a  threshold  parameter. 


3.2.  Gradient  Estimation  in  M/G  Systems 

We  assume  that  each  host  computer  of  the  distributed  system  described  in  2.1.  can 
be  modeled  as  a  two  class  Af/G/l/T  system,  where  T  =  (T,oo)  since  jobs  belonging  to 
the  second  class  (remote  jobs)  are  always  accepted.  Only  jobs  of  the  first  class  (local  jobs) 
are  governed  by  the  threshold  parameter  T.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  exposition,  we 
first  consider  a  single  class  M/G/l/T  system  with  Poisson  arrival  rate  X  and  finite  queue 
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capacity  Tt  and  then  we  show  how  the  estimator  can  be  very  easily  extended  to  a  two 
class  system.  Let  L  be  the  queue  length  and  TPUT  the  throughput  of  the  system.  The 
physical  system  will  be  referred  to  as  the  nominal  system.  What  we  actually  need  is  to 
estimate  the  derivative  dE[L\/JTPUT  while  the  nominal  system  is  running,  using  the 
backward  difference  formula: 

a[i\  -  Eiiy-mt-, 

It  PUT  [TPUT)t  -  [TPUTy.i  ' 

We  shall  refer  to  the  system  with  threshold  value  T  —  1  as  the  perturbed  system.  The 
nominal  system  observes  itself  and  after  an  observation  interval  estimates  the  average 
queue  length  and  the  throughput  as  if  it  had  a  threshold  value  equal  to  T  —  1. 

Fig.  3.1a  illustrates  the  portion  of  a  nominal  sample  path  for  a  single  class  M/ G/l/T 
system,  with  T  *  3.  Let  a*  be  the  time  of  the  i  —  th  arrival  and  dj  be  the  time  of  the  j  —  th 
departure.  Figure  3.1b  represents  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  perturbed  system  with 
threshold  parameter  T  *  2.  We  assume  that  the  service  time  *t  of  the  h  —  th  customer 
(h  *  1,2,...)  depends  only  on  h.  Arrivals  *\  and  *%  are  accepted  by  both  the  nominal 
and  the  perturbed  system.  However,  arrival  as  i*  accepted  by  the  nominal  system  while 
it  is  rejected  by  the  perturbed  one.  In  general,  every  time  the  nominal  system  reaches 
its  threshold  T  the  corresponding  arrival  is  shipped  out  by  the  perturbed  system  with 
threshold  value  T  —  1.  Obviously,  every  arrival  rejected  by  the  nominal  system  is  also 
rejected  by  the  perturbed  one.  As  soon  as  an  arrival  accepted  by  the  nominal  system  is 
rejected  by  the  perturbed  one,  the  latter  system  has  one  less  customer  than  the  former 
one.  The  two  systems  will  continue  to  differ  by  one  customer  until  an  idle  period  appears 
in  the  nominal  path.  This  is  the  case  with  the  idle  period  just  before  the  arrival  a(  in 
Figures  3.1a  and  3.1b. 

The  first  two  departures  in  both  the  nominal  and  the  perturbed  paths  of  Figure  3.1a 
and  3.1b  occur  at  times  d\  and  d%  (dt  «  d^,  dj  =  <%).  Departure  d%  leaves  the  nominal 
system  with  just  one  customer.  Since  the  perturbed  system  has  one  less  customer  than 
the  nominal  one  (due  to  the  rejection  of  arrival  as),  a  new  idle  period  will  appear  in  the 
perturbed  path.  This  idle  period  is  terminated  by  arrival  a4. 
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Therefore,  the  major  effect  of  the  perturbation  ST  =  -1  on  the  perturbed  path  is  the 
generation  of  new  idle  periods,  due  to  the  rejection  of  arrivals  which  are  accepted  by  the 
nominal  system.  Since  all  the  jobs  rejected  by  the  nominal  system  are  also  rejected  by  the 
perturbed  one,  it  is  not  possible  that  an  idle  period  that  appeared  in  the  nominal  path 
be  eliminated  in  the  perturbed  path. 

The  nominal  system  observes  itself  and  can  trace  the  case  where  the  nominal  and 
perturbed  paths  are  out  of  phase  (i.e.  their  queue  lengths  differ  by  one).  This  happens 
every  time  an  arrival  accepted  by  the  nominal  system  is  rejected  by  the  perturbed  one. 
When  a  departure  leaves  the  nominal  system  with  only  one  job  and  the  two  systems  are 
out  of  phase,  then  the  nominal  system  knows  that  the  perturbed  one  starts  an  idle  period 
waiting  for  the  next  customer.  Instead  of  waiting  for  that  next  arrival,  we  generate  an  idle 
period  terminated  by  a  ficticious  customer  and  we  assign  to  that  customer  the  currently 
available  service  time.  This  new  idle  period  is  derived  from  an  exponential  distribution 
with  parameter  A;  this  is  permissible  because  of  the  memoryless  property  of  the  Poisson 
arrival  process.  All  the  subsequent  events  in  the  perturbed  path  are  shifted  in  time  by 
the  introduced  idle  period.  The  above  situation  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.1c,  where  a'4  is 
the  ficticious  arrival  terminating  the  introduced  idle  period. 

Actually,  although  the  sample  path  shows  a  specific  idle  period  length,  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired  by  the  algorithm  performing  the  estimation.  We  only  need  to  keep  a  counter  of  how 
many  idle  periods  have  been  introduced  in  the  perturbed  system  during  the  observation 
interval.  During  that  interval  the  nominal  system  can  estimate  the  rate  A of  its  arrival 
process.  At  the  end  of  the  observation  interval,  it  can  use  this  value  to  estimate  the  total 
idle  time  introduced  in  the  perturbed  system,  using  the  formula: 


Me  time  = 


(3.2) 


In  the  following  we  describe  the  proposed  Estimator-A  more  formally.  We  make  the 
assumptions  that  the  arrival  process  is  a  Poisson  process  and  that  the  nominal  system 
monitors  its  average  queue  length  E[L\  and  its  throughput  TPUT.  The  following  four 
counters  are  required  by  the  algorithm: 


•  PHASE:  It  indicates  whether  the  nominal  and  the  perturbed  system  are  out  of 
phase.  It  is  0  when  both  systems  have  the  same  number  of  customers;  otherwise  it 
is  1. 

•  PLAST:  It  indicates  the  last  time  the  PHASE  changed  from  0  to  1. 

•  TLESS:  Total  time  during  the  observation  interval  that  the  perturbed  system  has 
one  less  customer  than  the  nominal  one. 

•  IDLE:  Total  number  of  idle  periods  introduced  in  the  perturbed  path  during  the 
observation  interval. 

Estimator-A 

•  Initially  the  counters  PHASE ,  PLAST ,  TLESS  and  IDLE  are  set  to  0. 

•  At  the  i  —  th  arrival  the  following  instructions  are  executed: 

If  (  X(«i)  =  T  )  and  (  PHASE  =  0  )  then 
begin 

PHASE  :=  1; 

PLAST  :*  an 

end 

where  a,-  denotes  the  time  of  the  i  —  th  arrival  and  L(ai)  the  number  of  customers 
right  after  the  i  -  th  arrival. 

a  At  the  j  —  tk  departure  the  following  instructions  are  executed: 

If  (  L(dj)  =  1 )  and  (  PHASE  =  1 )  then 
begin 

IDLE  :=  IDLE  +  1; 

PHASE  :=  0; 

TLESS  :=  TLESS  +  d>  -  PLAST ; 

end 
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where  dj  denotes  the  time  of  the  j—th  departure  and  L(dj)  the  number  of  customers 
right  after  the  j  —  th  departure. 


The  nominal  system  observes  itself  for  an  observation  interval  r.  At  the  end  of  that  inter¬ 
val  knowing  the  statistics  E[L]t  and  [TPUT]t,  it  is  able  to  estimate  the  corresponding 
statistics  for  the  perturbed  system  using  the  following  formulas: 


[TPUT\T-i 


t[TPUT]t 
r  +  (1DLE/\*m) 


(3.3) 


E[L\t_x  =  E[L\t  - 


TLESS  +  (1DLE/K*) 
r  +  ilDLE/X^) 


(3.4) 


where  IDLE/ denotes  the  total  idle  time  introduced  in  the  perturbed  path.  The 
minimum  length  of  the  observation  interval  r  necessary  to  obtain  a  good  estimate  for 
E[L\t-x  end  [TPUT]t_x  depends  on  the  specific  application  of  the  system  and  can  be 
determined  empirically.  As  it  turns  out  from  the  simulation  results  it  depends  on  the 
utilisation  of  the  system.  Section  3.3.  contains  simulation  results  to  demonstrate  the 
performance  of  the  proposed  estimator  and  discusses  the  convergence  properties  of  the 
algorithm. 

Eatimalor-A  can  be  very  easily  used  in  the  case  of  an  Af/G/l/T  system  with  two 
classes  of  jobs  (local  and  remote),  where  T  =  (T,  oo).  Note  that  this  is  the  model  of 
the  host  computers,  in  the  decentralised  threshold  scheduling  policy  described  in  Section 
2.  Remote  jobs  are  always  accepted  by  both  the  nominal  and  the  perturbed  system. 
Therefore,  only  local  jobs  can  be  accepted  by  the  nominal  system  and  rejected  by  the 
perturbed  one,  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  threshold  value.  Let  A**  be  the  arrival 

rate  of  jobs  coming  in  from  the  external  world  and  A^]  be  the  arrival  rate  of  remote  jobs, 
estimated  during  the  observation  interval.  Then  the  idle  time  introduced  in  the  perturbed 
system  is  given  by  the  formula: 


idle  time  = 


IDLE 


(3.5) 
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The  rest  of  the  algorithm  works  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  single  class  M/Gfl/T 
system. 


3.3.  Simulation  Results 

In  this  section,  we  present  simulation  results  to  demonstrate  the  performance  of 
Eatimaior-A.  As  an  example,  Tables  3.1  through  3.6  contain  simulation  results  for  a 
single  class  M/M/ 1/3  system  with  service  rate  n  =  1.0  jobs/sec  and  different  values  of 
arrival  rate:  A  =  0.2, 0.5  and  0.8  jobe/aec.  Eatimaior-A  is  used  to  provide  on-line  estimates 
of  the  average  queue  length  E[L]  and  throughput  TPUT  of  the  perturbed  system  with 
threshold  X  =  2.  The  estimated  values  are  compared  to  the  actual  ones  which  are 
computed  analytically.  In  order  to  point  out  the  convergence  properties  of  the  estimation 
technique,  the  simulation  results  are  presented  for  different  observation  intervals. 

Tables  3.7  and  3.8  contain  simulation  results  for  an  M/iTa/1/3  system  with  one  class 
of  jobs,  hyperexponential  service  time  with  parameters  fi  **  1.0  and  C„  =  2  and  Poisson 
arrivals  with  parameter  A  =  0.5  joba/ate.  The  “actual”  values  of  E[L]T*i  and  [XPC7T]r»a 
are  obtained  by  simulating  the  corresponding  system  with  threshold  7*2. 


fMmm i 

wmm 

*•  1 

50 

0.426 

0.450 

5.33 

10 

0.064  1 

100 

0.426 

0.440 

3.28 

10 

U2j 

0.426 

0.438 

2.81 

10 

0.426 

0.430 

0.94 

10 

0.426 

0.426 

10 

0.007 

0.426 

0.426 

10 

0.426 

0.426 

10 

10000 

0.426 

0.426 

■K31 

10 

Table  3.1  -  Estimation  of  [T PUT]rma  for  an  M/M/1/3  system  with  A/j*  =  0.2. 


# completion* 


IE0F3IE0E31 


10000 


0.571 

0.571 

0.571 

0.571 

0.571 

0.571 


0.554 

0.560 

0.564 

0.565 

0.567 


terror 

#runa 

4.90 

10 

3.33 

10 

3.15 

10 

2.97 

10 

1.92 

10 

1.22 

10 

1.05 

10 

0.70 

10 

0.006 

0.005 


Table  3.2  -  Estimation  of  E[L\t» a  for  aa  M/M/ 1/3  system  with  A/p  = 


TPUT 


%error  |  #rwu 


0—21 


RiTfl 


0.239 

0.220 

0.217 

0.219 


10000 


0.065 

0.044 

0.029 

0.014 

0.010 


0.003 

0.003 


Table  3.4  -  Estimation  of  E[L] r»a  for  an  M/M/ 1/3  system  with  X/n  — 


# completions 


0.644 

0.602 

0.600 

0.595 

0.591 

0.590 

0.590 

0.590 


#nm» 

<Tm 

10 

0.091 

10 

0.055 

10 

0.046 

10 

0.021 

10 

0.009 

10 

0.006 

10 

0.006 

10 

0.003 

# completions 

W 1 

Wlft. 

%error 

#runj 

<r. 

50 

0.855 

0.943 

10.29 

10 

0.147 

100 

0.855 

0.901 

5.38 

10 

0.069 

200 

0.855 

0.880 

2.92 

10 

0.055 

500 

0.855 

0.874 

2.22 

10 

0.035 

1000 

0.855 

0.868 

1.52 

10 

0.020 

2000 

0.855 

0.865 

1.17 

10 

0.016 

5000 

0.855 

0.862 

0.82 

10 

0.011 

10000 

0.855 

0.860 

0.58 

10 

0.008 

Table  3.6  •  Estimation  of  £?[£jr»a  for  an  M/M/ 1/3  system  with  X/n  =  0.8. 


^completions 

[TPUT]¥ia 

IT  wrist. 

% error 

#rtuu 

*B 

50 

0.406 

0.460 

13.30 

10 

0.114 

100 

0.406 

0.413 

1.72 

10 

0.058 

200 

0.406 

0.417 

2.70 

10 

0.032 

500 

0.406 

0.412 

1.47 

10 

0.020 

1000 

0.406 

0.404 

0.49 

10 

0.012 

2000 

0.406 

0.406 

0.00 

10 

0.007 

5000 

0.406 

0.407 

0.24 

10 

0.007 

10000 

0.406 

0.406 

0.00 

10 

0.004 

Table  3.7  -  Estimation  of  [TP£/T]r*a  for  an  M/3j/l/Z  system  with  X/(i  =  0.5,  C9  ~  2. 
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Table*  3.9  and  3.10  contain  simulation  results  for  an  3f/Af/l/(3,oo)  system  with  two 
classes  of  jobs,  where  only  jobs  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  governed  by  the  threshold 
parameter.  Note  that  this  is  the  model  of  each  of  the  host  computers  involved  in  the 
decentralised  scheduling  policy  described  in  Section  2.  In  our  experiment  the  arrival 
rate  of  the  first  class  (jobs  coming  in  from  the  external  world)  is  A  =  0.5  joba/ae c,  the 
arrival  rate  of  the  second  class  (remote  jobs)  is  A(')  =  0.25  joba/aee  and  the  service  rate  is 
p  —  1.0  joba/aee.  The  estimated  parameters  are  the  local  throughput  [TPC7TW]r»j  and 
the  average  queue  length  E[L]t=i  of  the  perturbed  system. 


[TPUTW]?ma 

*•  1 

100 

0.365 

4.28 

10 

0.167 

500 

1 

0.365 

4.28 

10 

Em 

1000 

1 

0.335 

4.28 

10 

0.010 

5000 

0.360 

2.86 

10 

0.004 

10000 

0.356 

1.71 

10 

0.004 

Table  3.9  -  Estimation  of  [T PUTU)\t=3  for  a  2-class  Af/Af/l/(3,  oc)  system. 


d 
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# completions 

EEfil 1 

tmm 

%error 

#runi 

! 

100 

msam 

WEHM. 

10 

0.121 

500 

1 

■US 

' 

10 

ITggja 

1000 

1.041 

10 

pllJl1 

5000 

1.000 

1.016 

1.60 

10 

10000 

■£221 

1.015 

1.50 

10 

Table  3.10  •  Estimation  of  E[L\t=2  for  a  2-class  Af/Af/l/(3,  oo)  system. 


3.4.  Gradient  Estimation  in  G/M  Systems 

Estimator-A  can  be  used  to  provide  gradient  estimates  for  G/M  systems.  In  this 
case  we  take  advantage  of  the  memoryless  property  of  the  service  time  distribution.  The 
nominal  system  observes  itself  for  an  observation  interval  r  and  during  that  interval  it 
counts  the  number  of  jobs  rejected  by  the  perturbed  system,  as  a  result  of  the  perturbation 
ST  =  —  1  in  the  threshold  parameter.  We  assume  also  that  the  nominal  system  can 
monitor  its  throughput  and  average  queue  length.  Four  counters  are  required  for  the 
implementation  of  the  algorithm;  namely  PHASE ,  TLESS ,  PL  AST  and  NREJ.  The 
first  three  counters  have  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  M/ G  case,  while  the  fourth 
denotes  the  number  of  jobs  rejected  by  the  perturbed  system  but  accepted  by  the  nominal 
one.  The  algorithm  can  be  described  as  follows: 

a  Initially  the  counters  PHASE ,  PLAST,  TLESS  and  NREJ  are  set  to  0. 

•  At  the  i  —  th  arrival  the  following  instructions  are  executed: 

If  (  I(o,)  =  T  )  and  (  PHASE  =  0  )  then  do 
begin 

PHASE  :=  1; 

PLAST  := 

i 

i 
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NREJ  :=  NREJ  +  1; 

end 

where  a*  denotes  the  time  of  the  t  —  th  arrival  and  L(<h)  the  number  of  customers 
right  after  the  i  —  th  arrival. 

•  At  the  j  —  th  departure  the  following  instructions  are  executed: 

If  (  £(4)  =  1 )  and  (  PHASE  =  1 )  then  do 
begin 

TLESS  :=  TLESS  +  d,  -  PLAST ; 

PHASE  :=  0; 

end 

where  dj  denotes  the  time  of  the  j—th  departure  and  L(dj)  the  number  of  customers 
right  after  the  j  —  th  departure. 


We  can  compute  the  estimated  quantities  by  using  formulas  analogous  to  those  of  the 
M/G  case.  For  example  the  [TPUT]T-i  of  the  perturbed  system  can  be  calculated  as 
follows: 


[TPUT] r_x  =  [TPUT]t  - 


NREJ 

T 


where  r  is  the  observation  interval. 


(3.6) 
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4.  GRADIENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  ARRIVAL  RATE 


4.1.  Introduction 

In  this  section  we  introduce  an  estimator,  whose  the  purpose  is  to  estimate  perfor¬ 
mance  sensitivities  with  respect  to  the  arrival  rate  in  systems  involved  in  the  decentralised 
threshold  scheduling  policy  described  in  section  2.  The  estimator  we  have  developed  de¬ 
termines  the  derivative  of  mean  values  (e.g.  average  queue  length)  with  respect  to  an 
arrival  rate.  The  method  is  based  on  the  work  done  by  Reiman  and  Weiss  [12],  who  used 
likelihood  ratio  techniques  to  prove  their  theorems.  This  is  a  typical  result:  if  is 

the  mean  value  of  quantity  ^  as  a  function  of  a  Poisson  rate  X  then 

jjRW  -  £»((j  -  TM  (4.i) 

where  T  is  the  duration  of  the  observation  interval  and  N  is  the  number  of  Poisson 
events  in  time  T  [ll].  Therefore,  using  the  idea  that  derivatives  of  expectations  are  them¬ 
selves  expectations,  we  can  have  a  consistent  estimate  of  dE\(1>)/dX  by  simply  estimating 
E[{N/X  —  T)i>)  during  the  observation  period  T.  Reiman  and  Weiss  assume  in  their  work 
that  the  Poisson  rate  A  is  known;  we  have  slightly  modify  their  method  so  that  the  Pois¬ 
son  rate  A  can  be  estimated  during  the  observation  interval  T.  The  method  is  extremely 
well  suited  to  regenerative  systems  and  can  be  implemented  with  very  little  increase  in 
running  time  and  memory  requirements.  Note  also  that  the  method  is  suitable  for  any 
parameter  (not  only  Poisson  rates)  which  does  not  change  the  possible  sample  paths,  but 
merely  changes  their  probability  [12].  We  will  use  this  method  to  estimate  the  incremental 
delay  due  to  remote  job  flow  at  host  i  of  the  distributed  system  considered  throughout 
this  work. 

4.2.  Gradient  Estimation  in  Regenerative  Systems 

In  this  section  we  will  show  how  the  theorems  derived  in  [ll]  can  be  used  in  re¬ 
generative  systems  for  automatically  estimating  derivatives.  Our  discussion  is  based  on 
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regenerative  process  theory  which  shows  that  steady  state  expected  values  can  be  obtained 
as  ratios  of  expected  values  over  a  regenerative  cycle.  We  assume  that  our  queueing  system 
can  be  modeled  as  an  M/G/ 1  system  with  Poisson  arrival  rate  A. 

We  consider  the  initiation  of  a  new  busy  cycle  as  the  regeneration  point.  Let  0  be 
the  number  of  customer  initiating  the  i  —  th  busy  cycle,  N{  be  the  number  of  the  first 
customer  to  encounter  an  empty  system  (indicating  the  initiation  of  the  (*  + 1)  —  th  busy 
cycle)  and  T;  be  the  duration  of  the  i  —  th  busy  cycle.  Assume  that  wenbserve  the  system 
for  a  number  of  busy  cycles  and  Wj  is  the  total  waiting  time  in  the  i  —  th  busy  period. 
We  then  have: 


E[L]  = 


E[W] 
E[T ] 


(4.2) 


where  E[L]  is  the  average  queue  length  over  the  total  observation  period.  What  we  really 
want  to  compute,  is  the  quantity  dE[L\/dX.  The  quotient  rule  combined  with  (4.2)  yields 


dE[L]  ^E[T]  -  y&E{W] 
dX  “  E[. fp 


(4.3) 


Now  we  can  use  the  results  derived  by  Reiman  and  Weiss  [11]  to  represent  the  derivatives 
appearing  on  the  right  hand  side  of  (4.3)  as 


±E[W\  -  E[(j  -  T)W]  (4.4) 

and 

±ElT}~E[(j-T)T)  (4.5) 

The  expectations  at  the  right  hand  side  of  equations  (4.4)  and  (4.5)  can  be  very  easily 
computed  as  averages  over  n  busy  cycles.  Thus, 


(4.6) 
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(4.7). 


£((f -r)T|=  -TilT, 

Therefore,  by  substituting  (4.6)  and  (4.7)  in  (4.3)  we  have 


±Ftn  E&,  S-1E3..(»  -  row'll  -  E.  wi)ES..(»  -  TtYH\ 
dXm  (Si,  Til1 


(4.8). 


As  we  can  easily  see  from  equation  (4.8)  we  only  need  to  keep  track  of  Ni,  T<  and  Wi  and 
update  the  corresponding  counter  at  the  end  of  each  busy  cycle. 

Although  the  above  analysis  implies  that  the  Poisson  arrival  rate  is  known,  we  can 
slightly  modify  it  so  that  it  can  be  applied  to  a  system  which  estimates  its  arrival  rate 
simultaneously  with  its  evolution.  Actually,  we  only  need  to  update  the  following  counters 
at  the  end  of  each  busy  cycle: 


Ci  =  Erit 

Mil 

Cs-Etm, 

ial 


=  c,-£jviWi, 

tel  tel 


c. = Em'. 


tel 


C7,  =  £  NiTi. 

tel 


At  the  end  of  the  observation  period  (i.e.  after  n  busy  cycles)  we  can  use  the  above 
counters  and  the  estimated  arrival  rate  A,*  to  compute  the  derivative  of  the  average 
queue  length  with  respect  to  the  arrival  rate  as  follows: 


A  similar  analysis  can  be  applied  for  estimating  derivatives  of  other  mean  values  with 
respect  to  a  Poisson  rate.  As  an  example,  we  refer  to  the  estimation  of  the  derivative 
of  the  average  response  time  £[£]  of  a  job  with  respect  to  the  arrival  rate  A  using  the 
formula 
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m\  = 


E[W\ 

E[N) 


(4.10) 


where  E[W]  is  the  average  total  waiting  time  and  £[JV]  is  the  average  number  of  arrivals 
over  n  busy  cycles. 


4.3.  Simulation  Results 


To  investigate  the  performance  and  convergence  of  the  sensitivity  analysis  method 
described  in  the  previous  sections,  we  applied  it  to  a  regenerative  simulation  of  an  Mj M/1 
system  with  a  single  class  of  jobs.  The  choice  of  an  M/M/1  queue  was  made  because  the 
simulation  itself  was  very  easy  to  write,  and  theoretical  results  are  available,  making  it 
possible  to  check  the  numerical  results.  We  investigate  the  performance  of  the  estimation 
algorithm  for  three  different  values  of  the  utilisation,  namely  p  =  0.25,  0.5  and  0.9,  and 
for  different  lengths  of  the  observation  period.  We  also  compare  the  convergence  of  the 
original  algorithm  which  considers  a  known  arrival  rate  to  the  convergence  of  the  modified 
algorithm  which  uses  the  estimated  arrival  rate  over  the  observation  period.  As  it  turns 
out  from  the  simulation  results  the  modified  algorithm  behaves  as  good  as  the  original 
one. 

Figures  4.1  to  4.6  show  the  behavior  of  the  algorithm  for  the  three  different  values 
of  utilization  mentioned  above  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  observation  interval  (in 
number  of  busy  cycles).  The  first  three  figures  (4.1  to  4.3)  present  simulation  results  for 
observation  intervals  in  the  range  100  to  1000  busy  cycles.  Figures  4.4  to  4.6  contain 
the  corresponding  results  for  observation  periods  in  the  range  1000  to  50000  busy  cycles. 
Each  figure  consists  of  two  parts.  Part-a  shows  the  estimated  derivative  of  the  average 
response  time  of  a  job  with  respect  to  the  arrival  rate  X  for  both  the  algorithms  with 
known  and  estimated  arrival  rate.  The  resulting  data  points  are  the  average  over  20  runs. 
Part-b  shows  the  standard  deviation  over  the  20  runs. 


) 
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Fig.  4.1  -  Estimation  of  dE[R]/d\  for  an  M/M/1  system  with  p  -  0.25 
(observation  period:  100  to  1000  busy  cycles). 
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Fij.  4.4  -  Estimation  of  dE[R]/dX  for  an  Af/Af/1  system  with  p  =  0.25 
(observation  period:  1000  to  50000  busy  cycles). 
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Fit'.  4.6  -  Estimation  of  dE[R]fd\  for  an  M/M/1  system  with  p 
(observation  period:  1000  to  50000  busy  cycles). 
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The  actual  values  of  dE[R]/dX  for  the  different  utilizations,  indicated  in  all  the  Figures, 
can  be  computed  very  easily.  We  can  notice  that  the  observation  period  must  be  long 
enough  in  order  for  the  algorithm  to  give  consistent  estimates  of  the  desired  gradient.  If 
the  observations  take  place  over  a  short  period  of  time,  the  system  does  not  have  the 
time  to  respond  to  the  arrivals  and  furthermore,  the  variability  of  arrivals  is  relatively 
high  over  short  periods  of  time.  However,  we  believe  that  the  method  can  be  effectively 
applied  in  the  distributed  threshold  scheduling  policy  described  in  Section  2.  The  reason 
is  that  we  only  need  to  compare  derivatives  without  worrying  about  their  absolute  value. 
Therefore,  the  estimate  derived  even  over  a  small  number  of  busy  cycles  (e.g.  200  cycles 
or  less)  is  probably  good  enough  for  that  purpose. 

4.4.  Systems  with  two  classes  of  jobs 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  a  method  (Estimator-B)  for  estimating  derivatives  of  mean 
values  with  respect  to  a  Poisson  arrival  rate  in  systems  with  one  class  of  jobs.  However, 
the  systems  involved  in  the  decentralized  threshold  scheduling  policy  adopted  in  this  work 
have  two  different  classes  of  arrivals;  namely  local  and  remote  jobs.  In  this  section  we 
show  that  we  can  very  easily  extend  the  method  described  in  section  4.2  so  that  we  are 
able  to  estimate  the  gradient  of  the  average  queue  length  with  respect  to  the  arrival  rate  of 
remote  jobs.  We  recall  that  this  gradient  represents  the  incremental  delay  due  to  remote 
job  flow  and  is  required  by  the  threshold  updating  algorithm  described  in  section  2.3. 

We  assume  that  each  host  computer  of  the  distributed  system  described  in  2.1.  can 
be  modeled  as  a  two  class  M/G/  1/T  system,  where  T  =  (T,oo)  since  jobs  belonging 
to  the  second  class  (remote  jobs)  are  always  accepted.  Only  local  jobs  are  governed 
by  the  threshold  parameter  T.  The  purpose  of  Estimator- B  is  to  estimate  the  gradient 
dE[L]/dXW,  where  A^  is  the  arrival  rate  of  remote  jobs.  Using  equation  (4.2)  and  the 
quotient  rule  we  have 


jgw  .  Sjggm  -  gff 

dA(->  "  £[T]» 


Using  equation  (4.1)  we  can  represent  the  derivatives  in  the  right  hand  side  of  (4.11)  as 
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(4.12) 


and 


j^t£[T]  =  B[(^-T)T]  (4.13) 

where  JVW  corresponds  to  the  number  of  remote  arrivals  and  A^  to  the  arrival  rate  of 
remote  jobs.  All  the  other  variables  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  equations  (4.4)  and 
(4.5).  The  same  method  as  in  section  4.2  can  be  used  to  compute  the  expectations  in  the 
right  hand  side  of  equations  (4.12)  and  (4.13).  We  can  also  use  the  same  modification  as 
in  section  4.2  to  apply  the  method  to  a  system  which  estimates  the  arrival  rate  of  remote 
jobs  while  it  runs. 

Table  4.1  contains  simulation  results  for  an  M/M/ 1/(3,  oo)  system  with  two  classes  of 
|  jobs,  where  only  jobs  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  governed  by  the  threshold  parameter. 

In  our  experiment  the  arrival  rate  of  the  first  class  (jobs  coming  in  from  the  external 
world)  is  A  =  0.5  joba/aec,  the  arrival  rate  of  the  second  class  (remote  jobs)  is  A(r)  =  0.25 
joba/aec  and  the  service  rate  is  n  =  1.0  joba/aec.  Eatimator-B  is  used  to  estimate  the 
|  derivative  of  the  average  queue  length  with  respect  to  the  arrival  rate  of  remote  jobs.  Ii 

can  be  derived  analytically  that  the  actual  value  of  the  above  derivative  for  the  particular 
system  is  dE[L]/d\W  =  2.70. 
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Table  4.1  -  Estimation  of  dE[L\/ dX^  for  a  2-class  M/Af/l/(3,oo)  system. 
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S.  AN  EXAMPLE 


In  this  section  we  consider  a  simple  example  where  host  computers  are  intercon¬ 
nected  through  a  communication  network  and  execute  the  distributed  load  balancing  al¬ 
gorithm  described  in  section  2.  The  estimation  techniques  described  in  sections  3  and  4 
are  imbedded  in  the  decentralised  threshold  scheduling  policy  to  provide  the  necessary 
gradient  information.  Each  host  computer  is  modeled  as  a  single-server  queueing  system 
with  two  classes  of  arrivals;  namely  local  and  remote  jobs.  In  such  a  system  we  study  the 
behavior  of  the  algorithm  in  a  static  as  well  as  in  a  changing  environment. 

The  service  time  at  host  *  is  exponentially  distributed  with  mean  l/n*  for  t  = 
1,2, .. .,1V.  The  interarrival  times  of  jobs  coming  in  a  host  from  the  external  world  are 
exponentially  distributed  with  mean  1/Xi  for  t  =  1, 2, ...,  N.  The  communication  delay  of 
a  job  due  to  its  transfer  for  remote  service  is  assumed  to  be  an  exponentially  distributed 
random  variable  with  mean  l//i„.  Recall  that  jobs  can  move  only  once  through  the  com¬ 
munication  network,  since  remote  jobs  are  always  accepted.  Whenever  a  host  rejects  a  job 
because  it  reaches  its  threshold,  it  sends  this  job  randomly  to  any  one  of  the  other  hosts 
for  remote  service.  This  last  assumption  is  reasonable  in  the  case  where  all  the  hosts  are 
homogeneous  with  the  same  utilization. 

We  have  simulated  a  distributed  system  with  five  host  computers  which  can  be 
easily  expanded  to  a  system  with  N  hosts.  Each  host  executes  the  threshold  updating 
algorithm  independently  to  each  other.  All  of  them  start  the  execution  of  the  algorithm 
at  time  0.  Initial  thresholds  values  for  each  host  are  drawn  randomly  from  a  uniform 
distribution.  Each  host  observes  itself  for  a  number  of  busy  cycles  and  at  the  end  of  the 
observation  period  computes  the  derivatives  of  its  average  queue  length  with  respect  to 
the  local  and  remote  job  flow.  Then,  it  sends  the  necessary  gradient  information  to  the 
other  nodes  and  uses  the  currently  available  gradients  reported  by  the  other  nodes,  as 
well  as  its  own  gradient  information  to  update  its  local  threshold.  Threshold  updating 
completes  an  iteration  of  the  algorithm  at  that  node.  Another  observation  period  can 
start  immediately  and  the  host  computer  will  execute  the  balancing  policy  with  the  new 
threshold  value  until  the  next  iteration.  Each  host  computer  has  a  communication  server 
that  takes  care  of  the  job  transfers  between  computers.  The  incremental  delay  due  to  job 
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transfers,  required  by  the  threshold  updating  algorithm,  is  approximated  by  the  average 
communication  delay  nc. 

We  can  make  the  following  interesting  observation  regarding  the  application  of  the 
estimation  techniques  discussed  in  sections  3  and  4  in  the  decentralized  threshold  schedul¬ 
ing  policy.  If  the  initial  threshold  value  at  a  particular  node  is  large  enough,  so  that  this 
host  never  reaches  its  threshold  during  the  observation  period,  then  the  incremental  de¬ 
lay  with  respect  to  the  local  job  flow  cannot  be  determined  using  formula  (2.6).  If  this 
derivative  is  assumed  to  be  0,  due  to  the  lack  of  information,  this  will  probably  lead  to 
unnecessary  increase  of  the  threshold  value  during  the  next  iteration.  Therefore,  a  heuris¬ 
tic  modification  must  be  made;  namely,  if  a  host  does  not  hit  its  threshold  during  the 
observation  interval,  then  it  automatically  decrements  its  threshold  value  by  one. 

We  present  numerical  examples  for  a  particular  set  of  system  parameters.  However, 
we  have  observed  similar  results  for  a  wide  range  of  system  parameters.  We  first  consider  a 
system  with  five  host  computers  with  the  same  utilization  t»i  =  u3  =  u3  =  u4  =  us  =  0.5. 
All  the  processors  have  the  same  job  processing  rate  (/*i  =  ...  =  ft§  =  1.0).  The  average 
communication  delay  of  a  job  is  assumed  to  be  10%  of  the  mean  job  service  time.  The 
initial  threshold  values  are  Tj”**  —  ...  =  Tf**  —  10.  Figure  5.1  shows  the  threshold  value 
at  host  1  of  the  simulated  distributed  system  with  respect  to  the  number  of  iterations 
of  the  algorithm  at  that  host.  Each  observation  period  consists  of  50  busy  cycles.  We 
observed  similar  behavior  of  the  algorithm  for  all  the  host  computers  of  the  system.  It 
turns  out  that  the  algorithm  converges  very  quickly  to  the  optimal  (or  near-optimal) 
threshold  value.  Obviously,  when  the  initial  thresholds  are  large,  it  takes  more  iterations 
for  the  algorithm  to  converge  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  optimal  thresholds  are 
usually  small  values  [2].  Figure  5.2  shows  the  average  response  time  of  a  job  in  the  system 
of  the  five  hosts  as  a  function  of  time.  The  two  curves  correspond  to  different  initial 
threshold  values.  The  solid  curve  is  derived  for  initial  values  T^"*  =  ...  =  I*"*  =  10 
while  the  dotted  curve  is  derived  for  initial  threshold  values  T^ut  —  ...  =  Tf"*  =  15.  As 
we  can  expect  the  system  with  the  larger  initial  threshold  values  converges  slower.  A 
comparison  is  made  with  a  system  with  no  load  balancing  at  all  (NLB),  where  all  the 
hosts  are  modeled  as  M/M/1  systems  with  utilization  0.5. 

In  Figures  5.3  and  5.4  we  consider  experiments  where  host  computers  have  different 
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utilizations.  In  Figure  5.3  hosts  1,  2  and  3  have  utilization  0.9  and  hosts  4  and  5  have 
utilization  0.5.  The  average  response  time  of  a  job  is  shown  as  a  function  of  time.  Two 
curves  are  presented  corresponding  to  different  initial  threshold  values  and  a  comparison 
is  made  with  a  system  with  no  load  balancing.  The  same  experiment  is  repeated  for 
utilizations  t*i  *  ttj  =  «s  =  1.2  and  u4  =  us  =  0.5  (Fig.  5.4).  Obviously,  hosts  1,  2  and  3 
are  saturated  without  load  balancing.  Since  these  three  nodes  are  overloaded,  a  busy  cycle 
termination  occurs  very  rarely  and  so  does  a  threshold  update.  Therefore,  starting  with 
large  initial  threshold  values  at  the  overloaded  nodes  results  in  larger  average  response 
time  of  a  job  (Fig.  5.4). 

We  next  study  the  adaptivity  of  the  threshold  updating  algorithm  in  a  dynamically 
changing  system  environment.  In  such  a  case,  when  there  is  an  imbalance  in  incremental 
delays  due  to  a  change  in  the  system  environment,  we  expect  that  the  algorithm  corrects 
the  imbalance  properly  so  that  the  system  performance  may  be  improved.  Figures  5.5 
and  5.6  consider  an  example  where  hosts  in  the  system  have  the  same  processing  power 
(/*i  =  ...  =  /*s  a*  1.0).  Initially  all  the  five  hosts  have  the  same  utilization  of  0.5.  Right 
after  the  2500-th  time  unit  (simulation  time)  the  utilization  of  hosts  1,  2  and  3  changes 
to  0.9  (Figure  5.5)  and  1.2  (Figure  5.6)  respectively.  Right  after  the  5000-th  time  unit 
(simulation  time)  the  utilization  of  hosts  1,  2  and  3  returns  to  0.5.  As  it  turns  out  from  the 
simulation  results,  the  algorithm  adapts  smoothly  to  a  change  of  increasing  or  decreasing 
workload.  After  a  short  transient  time  the  average  response  time  converges  to  the  value 
we  had  observed  for  the  corresponding  system  in  a  static  environment  (Figures  5.2,  5.3 
and  5.4).  In  Figure  5.6  the  solid  curve  indicates  the  behavior  of  the  algorithm  in  a  system 
changing  environment  when  the  initial  threshol  values  are  10  for  all  the  nodes.  The  dotted 
curve  represents  its  behavior  in  the  same  environment  but  in  this  case  threshold  value  is 
kept  constant  T  =  2  for  all  the  nodes. 
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8.  CONCLUSIONS 
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In  this  work  we  considered  the  problem  of  improving  the  performance  of  a  distributed 
system  by  using  load  balancing  techniques  to  smooth-out  periods  of  high  congestion  at 
individual  nodes.  Specifically,  we  adopted  a  class  of  load  techniques,  that  use 

a  threshold  policy  at  each  host  to  make  decisions  for  job  transfers.  We  put  emphasis 
on  the  problem  of  determining  the  optimum  values  of  threshold  parameters  in  order  to 
yield  optimal  or  near-optimal  performance.  An  efficient  distributed  algorithm  has  been 
adapted  to  the  specific  load  balancing  policy  for  that  purpose.  The  algorithm  is  iterative 
in  nature  and  threshold  parameters  are  updated  at  each  iteration.  Between  updates,  each 
host  computes  and  exchanges  with  other  hosts  gradient  information.  This  information  is 
then  used  to  update  load  balancing  parameters  in  the  next  iteration. 

Obviously,  the  above  distributed  algorithm  is  based  on  the  knowledge  of  performance 
sensitivity  information.  Each  host  must  be  able  to  estimate  the  change  in  throughput  and 
expected  queue  length  due  to  a  change  in  either  the  threshold  or  the  job  arrival  rate.  Two 
different  methods  towards  estimating  the  above  gradients  have  been  proposed  in  this 
work.  Both  of  them  effectively  provide  performance  sensitivity  estimates  while  the  actual 
system  is  running  (on-line  estimation),  by  using  real  data  gathered  during  an  observation 
interval.  In  both  the  methods  the  arrival  rate  is  estimated  during  the  execution  of  the 
estimation  algorithm. 

Our  approach  towards  estimating  the  gradients  with  respect  to  the  threshold  relies 
on  the  assumption  that  either  the  arrival  process  or  the  service  time  are  exponentially 
distributed.  The  performance  of  the  proposed  estimation  technique  has  been  investigated 
through  simulations.  As  it  turns  out  from  the  simulation  results,  the  estimation  algo¬ 
rithm  converges  very  fast  even  for  short  observation  periods  (i.e.  200  job  completions). 
Furthermore,  the  memory  requirements  and  the  increase  in  running  time  are  very  low. 

A  different  technique  is  proposed  for  estimating  gradients  with  respect  to  the  arrival 
rate.  The  method  is  extremely  well  suited  to  regenerative  systems.  In  our  case,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  busy  cycle  is  considered  as  the  regeneration  point.  By  evaluating  the 
above  estimation  technique  through  simulations,  we  realised  that  the  observation  period 
must  be  long  enough  (e.g.  2000  busy  cycles)  in  order  for  the  estimator  to  give  consistent 
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estimates  of  the  desired  gradient.  However,  the  method  can  be  effectively  applied  to 
systems  involved  in  the  decentralized  threshold  scheduling  policy  discussed  in  this  work, 
where  we  only  need  to  compare  derivatives  without  worrying  about  their  absolute  value. 

Both  the  proposed  estimation  techniques  have  been  imbedded  in  the  updating  thresh¬ 
old  algorithm  and  simulation  results  have  been  produced  for  a  system  with  five  host  com¬ 
puters  modeled  as  single  server  queueing  systems.  It  turns  out  that  after  a  finite  number 
of  algorithm  iterations,  the  behavior  of  the  system,  in  a  static  environment  is  confined 
in  a  neighborhood  of  the  optimal  performance.  A  great  improvement  in  the  performance 
measure  (average  response  time  of  a  job)  has  been  observed  in  the  system  executing  the 
distributed  load  balancing  algorithm  compared  to  a  system  with  no  load  balancing  at 
all.  Although  we  used  short  observation  periods  (50  or  100  busy  cycles)  in  most  of  our 
experiments,  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  was  not  affected.  It  appears  that  accuracy 
in  gradient  estimation  is  not  very  crucial,  since  it  is  the  relative  values  of  the  gradients, 
not  their  absolute  values,  which  are  more  significant.  Since  the  optimal  thresholds  are 
usually  small  values  (e.g.  less  than  six),  it  takes  more  iterations  for  the  algorithm  to 
converge  if  the  initial  thresholds  are  large.  A  heuristic  modification  has  been  made  in 
order  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  technique  estimating  gradients  with  respect  to 
threshold,  when  the  initial  threshold  values  are  large  enough  so  that  the  nominal  system 
does  not  even  reach  its  threshold.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  overhead  of  exchang¬ 
ing  gradients  between  the  hosts  of  the  distributed  system  is  small  since  they  are  not  an 
istantaneous  information  such  as  queue  length.  An  interesting  problem,  is  the  adaptivity 
of  the  algorithm  in  a  dynamically  changing  system  environment.  In  such  a  case,  when 
there  is  an  imbalance  in  incremental  delays  due  to  a  change  in  the  system  environment, 
we  expect  that  the  algorithm  corrects  the  imbalance  properly  so  that  the  system  per¬ 
formance  may  be  improved.  Simulation  results  pointed  out  that  the  algorithm  adapts 
smoothly  to  a  change  of  the  workload.  When  the  system  environment  changes  over  time, 
this  algorithm  can  run  in  the  background  so  that  it  can  track  the  system  variation  in  a 
quasi-static  manner  (2j. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  derive  an  expression  for  the  mean  response  time  of  a 
fork-join  job  in  a  single  server  processor-sharing  (pieucing  system.  We  also 
derive  an  expression  for  the  mean  response  time  of  a  fork-join  job  conditioned 
on  the  required  service  time  of  the  largest  task.  In  our  approach  a  fork-join 
job  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  tasks  which  ran  he  scheduled 
independently  of  each  other.  The  job  is  considered  complete  once  the  last  task 
completes.  Each  task  service  time  is  assumed  to  be  an  exponentially  distributed 
random  variable.  We  provide  both  lower  ;utd  upper  bounds  on  mean  response 
time  of  fork-join  jobs.  The  lower  bound  to  the  mean  response  time  «>r  the  fork- 
join  problem  is  very  tight  when  the  number  of  tasks  in  the  job  is  large  (  7) 

and/or  the  server  utilization  is  high.  Finally,  numerical  results  are  developed 
that  provide  various  insights  such  as  that  fact  that  processor-sharing  scheduling 
at  the  job  level  is  better  than  at  the  task  level. 

Key  words:  Fork-join,  job  scheduling,  lower  bound,  performance  evalua¬ 
tion,  processor-sharing,  queueing  theory,  upper  bound,  and  task  scheduling 
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1  Introduction 

With  the  advent  of  programming  languages  that  support  parallel  programming, 
(i.e.,  Concurrent  Pascal  [Han75j.  CSP|Hoa85|,  and  Ada  | Py  181  j)  and  multiproces¬ 
sors,  there  is  increasing  interest  in  modeling  the  performance  of  parallel  programs. 
In  this  paper,  we  evaluate  the  performance  of  a  simple  parallel  program,  a  fork-join 
on  a  single  server  that  uses  processor-sharing  as  its  scheduling  policy.  We  derive 
an  expression  for  the  mean  response  time  of  a  fork-join  job  and  both  lower  and 
upper  hounds  on  the  mean  response  time.  Our  lower  bound  is  very  tight  when  the 
number  tasks  created  by  a  fork-join  program  is  large.  In  our  problem  a  fork-join 
job  is  composed  of  a  set  of  tasks  each  of  which  can  be  scheduled  independently  of 
the  others.  The  job  completes  when  the  last  task  completes. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  problem  is  of  interest.  First,  up  to  now  the 
literature  dealing  with  the  exact  performance  analysis  of  parallel  programs  has 
focussed  on  scheduling  policies  that  serve  tasks  in  a  first-come  first-serve  (F('FS) 
manner.  Consequently,  this  paper  is  a  first  step  toward  the  analysis  of  parallel 
programs  under  other  scheduling  policies.  Wc  have  chosen  the  processor-sharing 
discipline  because  of  its  usefulness  iu  modeling  round  robin  disciplines  that  are 
typically  utilized  in  uniprocessors  and  multiprocessors. 

There  is  a  second  practical  reason  motivating  this  work.  In  the  future,  a  large 
fraction  of  software  will  be  written  using  parallel  processing  constructs  such  as  forks 
and  joins.  In  most  cases,  the  resulting  programs  will  execute  on  multiprocessors. 
However,  occasions  will  occur  when  the  parallel  program  inay  he  transported  to  a 
system  containing  a  single  processor.  Consequently,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  behavior  of  these  parallel  programs  on  a  single  processor.  We  will  observe 
from  our  analysis  that  a  fork-join  job  incurs  a  higher  mean  response  time  if  the 
basic  schedulable  entity  is  a  task  than  if  the  basic  schcdtilahlc  entity  is  the  jot). 
Consequently,  care  must  be  taken  in  moving  parallel  programs  from  multiprocessors 
to  uniprocessors. 

As  stated  before,  the  literature  has  not  addressed  the  issue  of  fork-join  jobs  in  a 
processor-sharing  queueing  system.  However,  processor-sharing  and  FCFS  fork- 
join  job  scheduling  have  been  addressed  separately. 

Bulk  arrivals  with  processor-sharing  are  examined  in  J K M R7 1 1.  In  |KMR.7I|  a 
general  result  is  given  for  task  response  time  conditioned  on  service  attained  when 
tasks  arrive  in  bulks.  Our  approach  is  an  extension  of  (KMK71|  by  considering  the 
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average  job  response  time  rather  than  the  average  task  response  time. 

'Pile  behavior  of  fork-join  jobs  on  both  uniprocessors  and  multiprocessors  using  a 
I'l.'FS  scheduling  policy  ha*  been  evaluated  by  modeling  the  system  as  a  bulk 
arrival  queuing  system  |NTT#7|.  The  behavior  of  fork-join  jobs  executing  in  a 
system  where  each  task  is  processed  on  a  dedicated  processor  has  been  studied 
in  several  papers  (Ffl84|,  |NT85j,  |BM85|,  |TY8Cj.  Some  of  this  work  has  been 
extended  to  parallel  programs  characterized  by  arbitrary  acyclic  precedence  graphs 
[BMT87|.  In  our  approach  we  extend  the  uniprocessor  work  of  [NTT87]  from  the 
FCFS  to  processor-sharing.  In  summary,  our  work  may  be  viewed  as  an  extension 
of  aspects  of  both  [KMR7l|  and  |NTT87|  to  analyze  fork-join  jobs  under  processor¬ 
sharing  when  only  one  server  is  used. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  structured  in  the  following  manner.  The  model  of 
the  system  is  found  in  Section  2.  The  analysis  leading  to  an  expression  for  the 
mean  response  time  of  a  job  and  the  conditional  response  time  of  a  job  given  the 
service  time  of  the  largest  task  is  contained  in  Section  3.  In  Section  3  we  also 
develop  both  lower  and  upper  hounds  for  job  response  time.  Section  4  compares 
various  scheduling  disciplines.  A  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  system  as  a  function 
of  different  parameters  is  also  given  in  Section  4.  Some  concluding  remarks  are 
found  in  Section  5. 


2  Model 


In  our  model  a  job  is  initially  composed  of  a  set  of  M  tasks  which  arrive  to  a  single 
server  system  according  to  a  Poisson  arrival  process  with  parameter  A.  Here  the 
number  of  tasks,  .Vf,  is  considered  to  be  a  random  variable  with  mean  a  E(M). 
Kach  task  can  he  executed  concurrently  with  tasks  of  the  same  or  other  jobs.  Tasks 
are  assumed  to  be  scheduled  independently  of  each  other  according  to  a  processor¬ 
sharing  queueing  discipline.  The  service  times  of  the  tasks  are  assumed  to  be 
exponential  random  variables  with  mean  l//t.  The  server  utilization  is  p  -  Xa/fj.. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  if  a  job  containing  M  tasks  is  scheduled  as  a  single  entity, 
its  job  service  time  is  an  MtK  order  Krlang  random  variable.  We  shall  observe  that 
the  variation  of  processor-sharing  where  the  task  is  the  schedulable  entity  does  not 
perform  as  well  as  the  ones  where  the  job  is  the  schedulable  entity. 
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3  Analysis 


In  this  section  we  determine  the  average  response  time  of  a  job  conditioned  on  the 
service  requirement  of  the  longest  task  and  the  average  response  time  of  a  job  over 
all  service  times.  Initially,  we  shall  make  no  assumptions  regarding  the  task  service 
time  distribution.  We  introduce  the  following  notation: 

•  X  -  is  the  service  time  of  a  task  with  cumulative  distribution  B(x)  —  P\X  i] 
and  mean  I///, 

•  F(x)  -  is  the  cumulative  distribution  of  the  remaining  service  time  where 
F(x)  -  1  -  B(x ), 

*  ,  A  m  m 

•  X,  -  the  service  time  of  the  ith  largest  task  in  a  job,  i.e..  ,\’i  ,V2  •  •  •  \’m, 

•  Y  -  is  the  service  time  of  the  largest  task  in  a  job,  V'  Xj, 

•  W  -  is  the  mean  response  time  of  a  task  in  the  job, 

•  t  -  is  the  mean  response  time  of  the  job  such  that  t  /•-'(maxi-  r  m  { VVjj), 

•  tu(i)  -  is  the  mean  response  time  of  a  task  in  the  job  conditioned  on  the  service 

time,  X  -  x,  i.c.,  xv{x)  F(W |.Y  r). 

•  t(x)  -  is  the  mean  response  time  of  the  job  conditioned  on  the  service  time  of 

largest  task,  V'  x.  i.e.,  t(r)  F(7'\Y  .r), 

•  M(x )  -  number  of  incomplete  tasks  in  a  job  after  each  task  has  been  entitled 
to  x  units  of  service,  i.e.,  A/(x)  rn  iff  Xm  x  •  Xm,t,  I  rn  M  and 
Xi  <  x, 

•  tm(x)  --  E{T\Y  x. M  -  m). 

•  wm(x)  -  Fj{W\Y  --  x,  M  -  m), 

•  w’(z )  -  dw(x)/dx , 

•  w'm.{x)  -  dwm[x)/dx . 

•  £'(r)  dt(r.)jdx. 

We  next  derive  an  integro-diHerential  equation  Tor  the  mean  job  response  time, 
establish  closed  form  expressions  for  <m(x)  ami  I  when  X  is  an  exponential  random 
variable,  and  establish  bounds  lor  these  quantities. 
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3.1  Derivation  of  the  Processor-Sharing  Integro-Differential 
Equation 

Our  derivation  of  the*  task-sharing  integro-dilferential  equation  follows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  |KM117 1 1  and  relies  on  the  feedback  approach  to  processor-sharing  presented 
in  |  KC67|.  Our  system  is  composed  of  a  single  queue  and  a  processor-sharing  server. 
Jobs  enter  at  the  tail  of  the  queue  and  are  split  into  tasks.  Figure  1  gives  a  diagram 
of  the  queueing  system  when  a  particular  job  arrives.  In  the  analysis  to  follow  we 
will  examine  the  progress  of  this  job  through  the  system.  This  job  is  referred  to  as 
the  tagged  job. 

Fach  task  receives  a  quanta  of  service  when  it  reaches  the  server.  If  the  attained 
service  of  the  task  is  less  than  the  required  service,  the  task  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  queue.  Otherwise,  the  task  exits.  In  this  approach  we  first  analyze  the  response 
time  of  a  fork-join  job  when  the  scheduler  is  a  round-robin  discipline  with  a  time 
slice,  q.  Then  we  consider  the  limiting  case  of  round-robin  as  the  time  slice  quantum 
approaches  zero. 

First,  we  will  define  the  following  in  the  context  of  the  round-robin  discipline  : 

•  n,  -  the  mean  number  of  tasks  in  the  system  when  the  largest  task  of  the  job 
receives  it’s  ilh  quantum  of  service, 

•  ;V(x)  -  the  task  density  of  the  system  given  x  units  of  attained  service. 

•  tt  -  is  the  average  delay  between  the  (/  l)‘*  quantum  of  service  and  the 

ith  quantum  of  .service  for  the  largest  task  including  the  actual  quantum  of 
service, 

•  <j,  -  tiie  probability  that  a  task  which  has  received  iq  units  of  service  will 
require  more  than  (i  I  I )q  seconds  of  service,  and 

•  Ci  -  the  probability  that  a  task  of  a  job  which  has  received  iq  seconds  of  service 
will  require  more  than  (t  (•  l )q  seconds  of  service  given  that  the  largest  task 
still  requires  additional  service. 


The  average  delay  until  the  largest  task  of  the  job  receives  its  first  quantum  of 
service  is  simply 
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We  assume  here  that  the  largest  task  enters  at  the  end  of  the  queue.  This  ordering 
is  not  important  since  we  consider  the  limit  as  q  >0.  Because  of  this  limit,  any 
existing  tasks  share  the  processor  immediately.  The  first  term  in  the  above  equation 
represents  the  delay  due  to  tasks  ahead  of  the  newly  arriving  job.  The  second  term 
models  the  effect  of  the  delay  due  the  members  of  the  newly  arriving  job  in  front  of 
the  largest  task.  The  last  term  gives  the  delay  due  to  the  first  quantum  of  service 
of  the  largest  task. 

By  induction,  the  mean  time  for  the  largest  task  to  receive  its  ith  quantum  of  service 
is  given  as  the  sum  of  four  terms. 


^  Afl£jO|iOi  ..o,  ..j .. ^ 
;  -< 


(rn  -  l)<f  b  9  • 


The  first,  term  is  associated  with  tasks  found  when  the  job  arrived  at  the  site;  t^e 
next  term  is  associated  with  tasks  which  arrived  after  the  job;  the  third  term  is 
due  to  the  tasks  of  the  job  which  remain  after  receiving  t  quanta  of  service;  and  q 
is  the  quantum  of  service  that  the  largest  member  receives.  Following  Kleinrock  s 
development  we  divide  by  q  leaving  : 


tt/q  TtjOjOj  i  J  ^ 

;  » 

■  i 

y  ,  A at](7oOi..0f-j .  j  ■+ 
r  i 

•  z 

(m  I)  [J  0  1  1 


In  the  limit  as  i  -»  oo,  j  oo  such  that 

iq  — *  x,  jq  — »  y ,  and  q  -  *  0,  we  obtain  the  following  limits: 


lJq  -*  4(*). 

(4) 

£>  -4(»)dy. 

(5) 

«i  -  N{y)dy, 

(6) 

1  -  B[y  f  x) 
t  -  B(y)  ’ 

(7) 

C7,^T,  ..<7,  j  s  -  1  f?(l  t/), 

(8) 

i)rfv,  -  B(MWir  ■•*)• 

I  —|| 

(9) 

(10) 

By  taking  the  limits  of  both  sides  of  equation  (3)  as  q  -  »  0  ,  we  obtain 


(i  I  *) 


d.V 


*•-«*>  />»>',,  «(,)) 

Anf  4(y)(l  H(X  y))rfy-i  fc’(M(*)|K  >  x) . 

/II 

By  noting  that  the  average  density  of  tasks  |K(.'67|  is 


(II) 


iV(y)  -  Aa|l  tf(»/)|u/(y) 
we  obtain  our  first  main  result. 


(12) 


C(x)  Aa  f  w4(?/)(  I  H{y  +  t))dyr 

Jn 

A«  f  C(?/)0  '  #(*  V>)dy 

Jn 

\E(M{x)\Y  -i).  (13) 

We  remind  the  reader  that  the  above  equation  makes  no  assumption  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  service  time  distribution. 
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3.2  Fork-Join  Jobs  with  Exponential  Service  Times  and 
Processor-Sharing 

If  wo  assume  exponential  service  times  with  mean  l//z  for  each  task,  then  several 
simplifications  occur.  First,  since  the  cumulative  distribution  is  now  exponential, 
we  have 


(14) 

(15) 

From  the  results  of  |KMR7t)  we  know  that 


(\  H(y  \  x))  r. 

(I  I1(x  y))  r.  **<* 


<(!/) 


I  («  l)(2  p)e 


e(i  -*>)y 


(1  P) 


2(1  -  P) 


(16) 


Then  by  integration  we  obtain 


.  ['  ,  ,  ...  ...  ..  .  Il-V  o  \  l)e  '** 

*«  /  <"„,(.</)( I  lt{y  I  x))dy  - - 7. - V 

Jix  (I  -  p) 

Using  the  exponential  assumption  we  now  have 


(17) 


/C(y)(>  Hi*  y))dy  pp  f  C(y)«  (is) 

Let  us  now  focus  on  A’(iV/(x)|  V’  x).  By  using  the  definition  of  the  expectation  of 
a  random  variable  we  have 


K(M(x)\Y  t.)  ■  £fc/'(M(x)  -•=  k\Y  >  x)... 


(19) 


k-  I 


From  the  definition  of  conditional  probability  we  know  that. 


t>(M(x)  fcir  x)  ■ 


H(M(x)  ---  k  and  Y  '■  x) 
P{Y  x) 


(20) 


Since  the  event  (A/(x)  -  A:)  C  event  (V  t)  k  j  I,  we  have 


P(WW  x)  { 1{MU}  __k)  " 

By  observing  that  M(x)  is  a  binomial  random  variable,  we  have 

m  -  (7)  i'  f'wn  i- 


.  m. 


(21) 


(22) 


By  direct  substitution  we  have 


K(M{r)\Y  t)  ‘  fl{y  1  • 

If  we  now  consider  the  denominator  of  the  above  expression,  we  see  that  by 
basic  probability  axiom  and  substitution  we  have 


(23) 

the 


r{Y  -  x)  I  P(Y  T)  I  -  (1  e  '")m.  (24) 

Then  noting  that  the  numerator  is  the  expectation  of  a  binomial  random  variable 
with  q  -  |l  /''(x)|  and  p  I-'(r)  and  that  f’(x)  r.  we  have  our  desired  result: 

When  we  combine  these  equations  together,  we  form  the  int,egro-different.ia|  equa¬ 
tion  for  the  job  response  time  for  exponential  service  requirements. 


'm  (•*•)) 


0-V(«  M) 

(I  p) 

J  h 
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(2b) 
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Equation  (26)  is  our  second  important  result. 

To  eliminate  the  exponential  product  in  the  integral  of  equation  (26)  we  make  the 
following  substitution 


CW-WVK".  (27) 

By  some  algebra  we  may  formulate  the  above  equations  into  the  following  linear 
differential  equation. 


K-(z)  «.«(*)-  «.R(0)  (*.  l)  f()  (28) 

Equation  (28)  may  be  solved  either  analytically  or  numerically  by  standard  tech¬ 
niques.  To  determine  the  average  response  time  of  the  job  response  time,  tm(x)  we 
integrate  /?'( x)e~M*.  Therefore, 


<m(x)  [rif'(yy^dy.  (29) 

j  n 

We  now  solve  for  the  average  response  time  of  the  job  by  conditioning  on  Y .  The 
distribution  of  Y  for  the  largest  task  is  the  same  as  the  maximum  order  statistic  of 
the  exponential  distribution.  It  is  given  as 


h\M{r\ rn)  m/i(  I  K  *•*)*-»«•  ** 


Then  the  average  job  response  time,  /.  is  simply 


(30) 


f  \  im(y)fr\M(y\m)dy.  (31) 

J  n 

This  completes  our  general  analysis  for  the  response  time  of  a  fork-join  job  using 
processor-sharing  scheduling  with  exponential  service  requirements. 
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3.3  Closed  Form  Solution  to  the  Fork- Join  Job  Problem 

There  are  several  ways  to  solve  for  equation  (28).  One  way  is  to  use  numerical 
methods  to  determine  H,  t'm(x),  and  tm(x).  We  use  a  numerical  approach  in  the 
section  4  because  of  its  simplicity.  However,  to  detinc  the  contributions  of  various 
parameters  to  the  response  time  of  the  job,  we  derive  a  closed  form  solution  to 
equation  (28)  in  this  section. 

To  determine  a  closed  form  expression  for  the  response  time,  we  expand  m/(l  - 
(1  -  e-4*)m)  in  terms  of  a  sum  of  exponentials  such  that 


m/(l  (I  e  '■*)-)  +  (32) 

Appendix  A  gives  a  development  for  equation  (3*2)  and  describes  how  the  param¬ 
eters,  cmj,j  -  0,  l,..oo  may  he  obtained.  This  development  is  based  on  a  partial 
fraction  expansion  approach  in  order  to  avoid  instability  problems.  Next,  wc  observe 
that  equation  (28)  is  a  simple  first  order  differential  equation.  The  homogeneous 
solution  is 


fis(x)  ;  Ct,x ,  (33) 

where  C  is  a  integration  constant.  To  find  the  particular  solution  we  use  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  m/(l  (l  -  e  '*')”*)  given  hy  equation  (32). 

The  total  expansion  of  the  right  hand  side  of  equation  (28)  is 


K  t  i  r,lT  I  (:m) 

)-  I 

where  K  is  the  constant  term  from  equation  (28)  and  c,*,  are  the  constants  of  the 
expansion  of  m/(l  (1  c  ***)"*).  The  particular  solution  is  given  by 


Hpi*) 


K 


>  <:mi\ 
p// 


°°  r 

rn 


f  y " mr 

p{  i  n)  jr\  ii(j  »  p) 


(35) 


and  the  complete  solution  is  (  hen 
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H(x)  CeT  ! 


(36) 


A*  I  ( 

ftft  /‘( I  ft)  “1  #*(/  i-  p)  ' 

tty  using  the  procedures  in  the  previous  section,  we  obtain  the  solution  tor  the 
response  time  conditioned  on  the  service  requirement 


tm{x)  * 


pC  . 
ft  *  (1  "  ft)  1 


(J  +  1 


(i  i  1  V"  ' _ _ _ 

/*  0  +  i)0  +  p) 


(37) 


with  the  initial  condition  that  tm(0)  0.  The  factor  pC  may  be  determined  from 

the  initial  conditions  on  the  equation  (26)  and  the  derivative  of  fm(x).  The  result 
is 


UPC 


.  '  (0 Mo.  I- 1) 

i  p 


1)  \  m 


y>  J  cmj 

h  u + p) ' 


(38) 


We  can  also  determine  the  average  response  time  of  the  job  over  all  service  times. 
This  result  is  given  as 
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I,  //* 

M1!  p 


pC 

(I  ft) 


(1 


nr.o  <  j 


where  //„,  is  the  harmonic  scries(//m 
An  expression  can  be  developed  for  p 


)|V  JCmj  (1  )1 

p)1  ,\  u  1)(>  +•  ft)  nzAi  +  j  +  ir 

(39) 

l/m).  Equation  (39)  is  valid  for  p  >  0. 
-  0  yielding 


ml 


rn 

t 

ft 

Before  continuing,  we  investigate  the  term 

I  m! 

(i  pv  nr.(i'>  pv 

in  equation  (39). 

We  observe  that  it  can  be  expressed  as 

n ™i(hj  p) 


(40) 


(41) 


(42) 
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where  the  d,  terms  are  the  result  of  synthetic  division  by  ( 1  -  p)  into  ( I 
This  implies  that  our  result,  depends  on  1/(1  p)  and  not  1/(1  -  p)2. 


it:,!'— i 


We  also  observe  that  equation  (42)  converges  to  Hm  as  p  approaches  one.  With 
these  facts  in  mind  we  may  make  the  following  observations: 


1.  the  mean  response  time  of  a  job  grows  in  a  with  slope  £  ^  j ) 

and 

2.  the  mean  response  time  of  a  job  grows  nonlinearly  in  m  as  a  function  of  p. 


3.4  Bounds  on  Job  Mean  Response  Time 


In  this  section  we  develop  hounds  on  the  average  response  time  of  fork-join  jobs. 
These  bounds  are  important  since  the  evaluation  of  the  exact  mean  response  time 
becomes  computationally  complex  as  m  grows. 

We  obtain  a  lower  bound,  by  bounding  the  m/(l  (1  e  ,*x)m)  term  of  the 

right  hand  side  of  equation  (28)  hy  tn.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  |Rom87|. 
This  hound  becomes  tight  when  either  tn  >  oe.or  /*'  >  0.  The  resulting  differential 
equation 


0.5 p(a  I  I) 
(I  d) 
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can  be  easily  solved  using  the  methods  of  section  to  yield 


K  (i  /'Im* 
(1  p) 


Removal  of  the  conditioning  on  Y  i  yields 


t. 


lh 
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(Equation  (45)  gives  similar  insights  into  processor-sharing  job  response  time  as  does 
equatio n (.'?!)).  We  see  similar  dependence  of  the  response  time  on  a.  p,  and  tn. 
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An  upper  hound  may  lie  derived  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the  lower  bound.  The 
hound  itself  results  from  hounding  the  me  ,,,/( l  (I  r  '**)”’)  tertti  of  the  right 
hand  side  of  equation  (26)  hv  m.  This  upper  hound  becomes  light  when  either  the 
task  size,m  ►  I, or  /<  •  0.  The  results  for  the  conditioned  mean  response  time  and 

unconditional  mean  response  time  are  given  without  proof  : 
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where 
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This  completes  our  treatment  of  the  job  response  time. 


4  Numerical  Results 


In  this  section  we  give  numerical  results  for  the  scheduling  algorithm  we  have 
just  analyzed  -  the  processor-sharing(  lJS)  discipline  in  which  the  task  is  the  ba¬ 
sic  schcdulahle  entity.  The  average  response  time  of  the  job  for  this  algorithm  is 
given  by  equation  (31).  We  refer  to  this  model  as  the  M/C/ 1  lJS  1’ASK 
model.  Our  analysis  will  be  based  on  a  numerical  solutions  of  equat.ion(3l).  In 
section  4.1  we  deline  the  details  of  the  solution  technique  in  solving  equation  (31). 
Section  4.2  compares  the  average  response  time  of  two  algorithms:  task  schedul¬ 
ing  using  processor-s h ar i n g  to  job  scheduling  using  processor-sharing.  Section  4.3 
provides  a  comparison  of  task  scheduling  with  processor-sharing  to  job  scheduling 
using  FCFS.  Section  4.4  examines  the  lower  bound  given  in  equation  (45)  and  the 
upper  bound  given  by  eqnation(4X).  finally.  Section  4.5  describes  results  for  task 
scheduling  under  processor-sharing  in  which  average  number  tasks  per  job  at  the 
server  is  not  equal  to  the  number  of  tasks  in  a  particular  job,  i.e.  a  ^  m. 
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4.1  Numerical  Details 


To  investigate  the  issues  in  sections  1.2  through  4.5  inclusive  we  examine  response 
time  given  by  equation  (28)  for  jobs  from  I  to  8  tasks  under  utilizations  from  0.1 
to  0.9  with  a  average  service  time  of  10000  milliseconds.  We  obtain  the  mean 
response  time  of  the  M/G/ 1  PS  TASK  system  using  a  fourth  order  Runge- 
Kutta  method  for  solving  equation  (31).  We  use  a  increment  size  of  200  milliseconds 
and  4000  points.  When  we  consider  processor-sharing  with  job  scheduling,  F('FS 
with  job  scheduling,  and  average  task  response  time  under  M/G/ 1  PS  T AS K , 
we  also  assume  that  all  jobs  consist  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  tasks,  i.e.  a  rn. 
This  is  done  for  ease  of  comparison  only.  In  section  1.5  we  consider  the  case  whe  n 
a  jz  m  using  the  same  parameters  above  with  a  varying  independently  of  m. 


4.2  Task  Scheduling  and  Job  Scheduling  under  Processor- 
Sharing 

The  first  scheduling  algorithm,  which  we  compare  to  the  A\/C/ 1  PS  TASK, 
is  the  PS  discipline  when*  tin*  job  is  the  smallest,  schcdulable  entity.  Tin'  fact,  that 
the  job  might  be  composed  of  tasks  is  immaterial  to  the  scheduler.  We  refer  to  this 
as  the  M/G/  I  PS  JOH  model.  The  response  time  of  the  job  is  given  by 


Figure  2  plots  the  ratio  of  the  average  response  time  of  the  M/C/\  PS  TASK 
system  scheduling  to  the  M/G!  I  PS  JOT)  system  for  jobs  of  l.  3,  5,  and 
7  tasks.  Several  observations  can  be  made  from  our  data.  First,  we  see  that  as 
the  utilization,  p,  approaches  zero  the  performance  of  the  M/G/ 1  PS  TASK 
system  approaches  the  performance  of  the  M/G/ 1  PS  JOH  system  independent 
of  the  number  of  tasks  in  a  job.  This  is  expected  since  no  queueing  occurs  in  both 
conditions.  In  addition,  the  curve  representing  a  job  with  only  I  task  (  rn  - 
I)  in  Figure  2  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  M'G/ 1  PS  JOH  system  to  the 
M/G / 1  PS  TASK  system  equals  I  independent  of  the  number  of  tasks.  In 
general,  we  conclude  that  the  performance  of  the  two  systems  approach  each  oilier 
as  m  l.  This  result  is  also  expected.  However,  as  the  number  of  tasks  in  a 
job  increases  and  the  utilization  increases,  then  the  M/G/  I  PS  JOH  system 
gives  better  performance  than  the  Midi  f  PS  TASK  system.  This  loads  to 
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ail  important  observation  that  processor-sharing  scheduling  at  the  job  level  is  better 
than  that  at  the  task  level.  This  is  ran  be  explained  since  the  amount  of  service  given 
to  a  job  in  the  M/G'/ 1  PS  TASK  system  is  a  linear  function  of  the  number 
of  tasks.  ( !onse«|iientlv.  large  jobs  get  preferential  treatment.  As  an  example,  when 
rri  7  and  p  .9,  we  s«h*  the  job  response  time  is  nearly  50%  higher  for  the 
M/O’/l  PS  TASK  than  the  MjCijl  PS  JOB  system.  Moreover,  we  see  an 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  response  limes  with  the  utilization,  p.  This  is  also  expected 
since  as  p  increases  small  tasks  must  share  the  processor  with  a  larger  number  of 
tasks  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Thus,  a  job  composed  of  small  tasks  are  delayed 
longer  in  the  task  scheduling  approach  than  the  job  scheduling  approach. 


4.3  Task  Scheduling  under  Processor-Sharing  and  Job  Schedul¬ 
ing  under  FCFS 

The  second  numerical  study  we  perforin  is  to  compare  task  scheduling  under  processor¬ 
sharing  to  job  scheduling  under  F(‘FS.  Although  the  tasks  are  scheduled  sequen¬ 
tially,  each  task  service  time  is  exponential.  In  this  model  the  service  time  is  Krlan- 
gian.  Wc  refer  to  this  as  the  Mf( //I  FOPS  model.  The  expected  delay  is  given 

in  1 A  I178|  as 
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Figure  displays  the  ratio  between  the  job  response  time  under  task  scheduling 
under  processor-sharing  to  the  job  response  time  under  FC'FS.  We  see  that  even 
for  low  utilization,  the  M/G'/ 1  FC FS  syslem  performs  better  than  processor- 
sharing  approach.  Only  when  the  utilization  approaches  zero  do  both  algorithms 
have  the  same  performance.  We  see  that  ratios  are  greater  than  for  the  simple  task 
and  job  scheduling  algorithms.  This  is  expected  since  the  coefficient  of  variation 
of  the  service  time  of  the  M/G'/ 1  FGFS  system  is  less  than  the  corresponding 
M/Gf  I  PS  JOB  system.  Therefore,  it  is  expected  to  be  less  than  the  M/G /l  - 
PS  T  AS  K  system.  To  continue  the  example  from  section  4.2,  we  see  that  at  m  —  7 
and./j  -  .9  the  job  response  time  is  nearly  200%  more  for  the  M/G'/ 1  -  PS  —  TASK 
than  the  M/G'/l  FC'FS  system. 
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4.4  Lower  and  Upper  Bounds  on  Job  Response  Time 


Now  we  want  to  compart*  our  bounds  to  the  exact  solution.  Figure  la  shows  the 
tightness  of  the  lower  bound  equation  (45)  developed  in  the  previous  section.  This 
figure  gives  the  difference  between  the  lower  bound  and  the  exact,  solutions  as  a 
percentage  of  the  latter.  We  give  curves  for  the  task  number,  m,  of  1,  5,  5,  and 
7.  We  see  that  the  lower  bound  approaches  the  exact  solution  as  p  -1.  We  also 
observe  that  the  bound  as  p  -*  1  is  independent  of  the  task  count.  This  is  expected 
since  the  dominant  factor  is  the  utilization  of  the  server.  In  addition,  we  observe 
that  for  tasks  counts  of  5  or  greater  our  hound  is  within  15%  of  the  exact  .solution. 
For  task  counts  of  7,  our  bound  is  nearly  within  10%  of  the  exact  solution  where 
the  utilization  is  low  [p  ■'  0.7)  and  within  5%  for  high  utilization  ( p  0.7).  ft 
appears  that  the  bound  is  dose  enough  for  m  ,■  7  to  be  used  as  an  approximate 
solution.  Figures  lb,  4c  and  Id  plot  the  response  time  of  the  job  using  the  lower 
bound,  the  exact  solution  and  the  upper  hound.  In  4b  we  use  rn  2.  In  Ic  we 
use  m  =  5.  Finally,  in  4d  we  use  m  7.  We  observe  that  both  bounds  are  good 
for  m  =  2.  However,  the  upper  bound  becomes  worst  as  we  increase  rn  whereas 
the  lower  bound  becomes  tighter  as  we  increase  m.  As  an  example  observe  the* 
difference  between  the  lower  hound  and  exact  solutions  for  m  7  and  p  0.8. 
There  is  clearly  little  difference. 


4.5  Job  Response  Time  with  n.  ^  rn. 

The  next  experiment  considers  the  effect  of  the  overall  average  number  of  tasks,  n. 
on  the  response  time  of  the  tagged  job.  The  reader  should  recall  from  section  .’’.I 
that  a  tagged  job  is  simply  a  particular  job  with  a  given  m.  The  number  of  tasks  in 
this  job  may  be  different  from  the  average  number  of  tasks  for  all  jobs  at  a  server 
since  a  need  not.  equal  rn.  In  this  experiment  we  consider  the  number  of  tasks  of  the 
tagged  job  to  take  on  values  of  1,  2,  5,  and  7  tasks  per  job  while  varying  the  value 
of  the  overall  average  number  of  tasks  per  job  to  1  to  7.  Figures  5a,  5b,  5c.  and  5d 
give  the  response  times  in  milliseconds  for  values  of  p  0.1,  0.5,  0.7  and  0.9  with 
a  as  the  independent,  parameter.  As  observed  in  Section  .'1.3.  we  see  that,  a  plavs 
linear  role  in  response  time  for  a  give  value  of  p.  In  fact,  we  c  an  determine  the  slope 
of  the  response  time  curve  from  equation(:{9).  It.  is  given  as  ^  ( r^~, ( I  pp  ("j  ^  ^). 

Figures  fia,  fib,  (>c  and  (3d  plot,  the  response  time  as  a  function  of  m  instead  of  <i.  We 
see  a  dear  nonlinear  dependence  on  rn  as  expected,  from  equal  ion(39) .  If  we  observe 


Figure  fid,  wo  see  the  most  nonlinear  dependence.  However.  after  about,  p  -  0.5, 
we  observe  that  the  increase  in  response  time  is  approximately  a  linear  function  of 
m.  This  is  expected  since  our  lower  hound  becomes  both  tight  and  linear  as  p  -*  l. 


5  Conclusions 

I 

In  summary,  we  have  developed  an  exact  solution  for  solving  the  fork-join  processor- 
sharing  with  a  single  server  queue.  We  have  a  solution  for  the  rate  of  the  response 
time  conditioned  on  service  time  requirements.  We  also  have  a  numerical  solution 

|  for  the  response  time  for  fork-join  jobs  with  exponential  service  times.  We  have 

developed  both  lower  and  upper  bounds  for  the  fork-join  processor-sharing  model. 

Our  results  demonstrate  that  scheduling  fork-join  jobs  under  processor-sharing 
should  bo  done  at  the  job  level  and  not  at,  the  task  level.  This  consideration  is 
clearly  important  for  single  server  applications.  It  is  also  important  for  multi-server 
systems  applications  when  these  systems  degrade  to  single  server  systems,  fn  these 
applications,  jobs  may  be  split  for  scheduling  at  different  servers.  However,  the 
tasks  of  a  job  may  be  forced  to  remain  together  at  a  particular  site  due  to  possible 
faults  in  a  communication  network,  network  scheduling  problems,  or  remote  server 
overloading.  From  our  observations,  in  such  circumstances  the  job  should  not  be 
split  at  the  site.  In  fact,  if  the  tasks  of  the  job  are  grouped  together,  the  overall 
system  performance  is  improved.  In  conclusion,  fork-join  jobs  should  be  carefully 
scheduled  when  moved  from  a  multiprocessor  system  t.o  a  single  processor  system 
when  processor-sharing  is  used. 

Acknowledgments:  We  would  liked  to  acknowledge  Professor  (ierald  (dessert's  as¬ 
sistance  is  obtaining  equation  (25). 
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Appendix  A  Exponential  Series  For  Equntion(25) 

We  consider  a  special  approach  to  the  expansion  of  e<|tiation(25)  to  prevent  stabiliu 
problems  which  arise  when  using  the  standard  geometric  expansion.  Our  expansion 
begins  by  noting  that 
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By  partial  fraction  expansion  and  substitution  we  have 
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The  values  for  g,  are  complex  numbers  in  general.  To  expand  tin1  above  equation 
in  terms  of  exponentials  we  formulate  the  term  associated  with  the  jth  root  term  as 


o)  (5K| 

I  (ft,  I  C  “'|/(l  I  h,  ',) 

The  value  of  6;  must  be  inserted  so  that  !  he  following  series  expansion  converges  as 
a  geometric  series.  It  can  be  shown  that  con v«  rgence  occurs  when  e :w( 'Jt  /  tr>) 
0.5/ (Ay  -I-  1).  Wp  may  now  find  the  rmj  terms.  To  do  this  now  formulate  algorithm. 
Algorithm  I . 

Algorithm  1:  Determination  of  ( 'oellicionts.  , 
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1.  Initialize  all  coefficients.  Sol.  'trmj  0. 

2.  Select  Liu*  lirsl,  root.  Lot  /  I. 

3.  Determine  tin*  proper  value  of  br  Let  b}  I. 

4.  Let  b}  -  bj  t  I.  If  cos(‘2nj /m)  0 .5/(/i,  I-  I)  then  StejA  else  Slepb. 

5.  Modify  the  cooHirients.  First,  let  k  0. 

6.  For  /  0  to  k  let  c.^  c.mk  t  (J,{k,)b)k  l/(b}  I  I  r,)*1-1. 

7.  If  the  absolute  value  of  I /(b,  i  1  r^)*  is  less  than  an  acceptable  error  then 

proceed  to  Step#  else  let  k  f-  |  I  and  proceed  to  StepG. 

8.  Select,  the  next  root.  Let  j  j  I  I.  If  j  (m  I)  then  Slop  else  goto  StepZ. 

For  values  of  m  6  the  value  of  b  is  zero.  Thus,  the  algorithm  is  simplified  under 

this  constraint  since  the  sum  in  step  6  invokes  only  the  term  when  k  -  /. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper,  we  study  the  performance  characteristics  of  simple  load  shar¬ 
ing  algorithms  for  distributed  systems.  In  the  system  under  consideration,  it  is 
assumed  that  non-negiigible  delays  are  encountered  in  transferring  tasks  from 
one  node  to  another  and  in  gathering  remote  state  information.  Because  of 
these  delays,  the  state  information  gathered  by  the  load  sharing  algorithms 
is  out  of  date  by  the  time  the  load  sharing  decisions  are  taken.  This  paper 
analyses  the  effects  of  these  delays  on  the  performance  of  three  algorithms  that 
we  call  Forward,  Reverse  and  Symmetric.  We  formulate  queueing  theoretic 
|  models  for  each  of  the  algorithms  operating  in  a  homogeneous  system  under 

the  assumption  that  the  task  arrival  process  at  each  node  is  Poisson  and  the 
service  times  and  task  transfer  times  are  exponentially  distributed.  Each  of 
the  models  is  solved  using  the  Matrix-Geometric  solution  technique  and  the 
important  performance  metrics  are  derived  and  studied. 

I  'This  work  was  supported,  is  part,  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  under  grant  ECS- §406402 

I  and  by  RADC  under  contract  RI-44§96X 


1  Introduction 


Distributed  computer  systems  possess  many  potentially  attractive  features.  Some 
of  these  are  the  capability  to  share  processing  of  tasks  in  the  event  of  overloads 
and  failures,  reliability  through  replication,  and  modularity.  This  study  focuses  on 
the  issue  of  sharing  computation  power  between  nodes  of  a  distributed  system  in 
response  to  imbalances  in  loads. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  tasks  arrive  at  the  nodes  in  a  random  fashion.  Thus,  situa¬ 
tions  can  develop  whereby  some  of  the  nodes  are  excessively  busy  while  others  are 
idle  at  the  same  time{LIVN82].  This  kind  of  situation  is  detrimental  to  performance 
because  tasks  at  the  busy  nodes  experience  very  high  waiting  times,  while  the  less 
busy  nodes  have  idle  cyles  at  the  Same  time.  The  function  of  load-sharing  is  to 
minimise  the  occurrence  of  such  scenarios  by  moving  tasks  from  overloaded  nodes 
to  less  busy  ones. 

Distributed  load  balancing  has  been  an  active  area  of  research  for  some  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Stone(STON78b,STON78a|,  Bokhari(BOKH79|  and  Towsley[TOWS86|  ex¬ 
amined  static  algorithms  that  utilized  information  only  about  the  average  behavior 
of  tasks  in  deciding  their  assignments.  Tantawi  and  Towsley(TANT85|  investigated 
an  optimal  probabilistic  assignment  scheme.  Silva  and  Gerla(dSeS84|  determine  an 
optimal  load  sharing  strategy  under  the  assumption  that  the  nodes  and  the  com¬ 
munication  network  can  be  modelled  as  product  form  queueing  networks.  Recently, 
Lee(LEE87]  studied  the  effects  of  task  transfer  delays  on  simple  algorithms  that  do 
not  utilize  any  remote  state  information. 

Eager  et.al.[EAGE86)  evaluated  three  simple  load  sharing  schemes.  They  assume 
that  the  entire  overhead  due  to  load  sharing  is  transferred  onto  the  CPU  and  is 
modelled  as  an  increased  load  on  the  same.  Further,  the  nodes  are  assumed  to  be 
part  of  a  local  area  network  connected  by  a  high  bandwidth  medium.  Thus,  there 
are  no  delays  in  transferring  tasks  and  remote  state  information  is  always  perfectly 
accurate. 

While  these  works  provided  significant  insight  into  various  aspects  of  load  sharing, 
the  problem  of  communication  delays  and  out  of  date  state  information  and  its 
impact  on  load  sharing  has  not  been  investigated  in  any  great  detail.  In  this  paper, 
we  focus  on  the  effect  of  communication  delays  upon  the  performance  of  simple 
load  sharing  algorithms.  We  feel  that  this  problem  is  interesting  in  that  there  exist 
a  sufficient  number  of  system  architectures  that  will  generate  significant  delays  in 


task  transfers.  For  instance,  Theimer  et.al.[THEl85),  report  their  concerns  with  g 

task  transfer  delays.  Furthermore,  they  have  acknowledged  that  if  the  files  used  by  j 

a  task  were  to  be  transferred  (as  they  might  have  to  be  if  the  nodes  were  disk-based), 

the  effect  of  delays  would  become  even  more  prominent  (the  V-System  is  currently 

comprised  of  diskless  workstations).  Also,  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  out 

of  date  state  information  has  been  one  of  the  many  interesting  developments  in  ~  Jj 

designing  algorithms  for  distributed  systems  as  investigated  in  Stankovic[STAN85]. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  developed  analytical  models  that  help  us  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  above  issues.  Various  relevant  performance  metrics  are  derived  from 
these  models  and  the  load  sharing  algorithms  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  these  I 

metrics.  By  studying  the  results  obtained  from  the  model  solution,  we  are  able 
to  determine  the  exact  effects  of  delays  and  out  of  date  state  information  on  load 
sharing  in  general.  Furthermore,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  range  of  delays  and 
traffic  intensities  over  which  state  information  is  worth  gathering  and  useful  load 
sharing  can  be  performed.  I 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  In  Section  2,  we  provide  a  brief 

description  of  the  system  architecture  and  the  load  sharing  algorithms.  Section  3 

comprises  the  description  of  the  Markov  process  corresponding  to  the  Symmetric 

algorithm  and  its  Matrix  Geometric  solution.  The  analysis  corresponding  to  the  ( 

Forward  and  Reverse  probing  algorithms  will  only  be  described  in  brief.  This  is 

because  the  analysis  of  Symmetric  subsumes  that  of  Forward  and  Reverse.  In 

Section  4,  we  describe  the  important  results  of  this  research  and  we  summarize 

our  work  in  Section  5.  Finally,  Appendices  A  and  B  describe  the  internals  of  the 

matrices  involved  with  the  solution  of  the  Markov  processes.  ( 


2  System  Architecture  and  Load  Sharing  Algo¬ 
rithms 

2.1  System  Architecture  and  Motivation 

Processing  and  transmission  of  communication  messages  for  state  updates  (probes) 
and  for  tasks  can  potentially  generate  considerable  overhead  at  the  nodes.  Different 
system  architectures  can  impose  very  different  costs  for  these  overheads.  At  one 
end  of  the  spectrum,  nodes  can  have  dedicated  processors  to  handle  communication 
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overheads,  supported  by  a  very  high  bandwidth  fiber-optic  bus  communication.  On 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  nodes  can  be  multiplexed  between  application  tasks 
and  communication  packet  processing. 

We  have  made  the  following  assumptions  about  the  system  that  we  will  be  consid¬ 
ering.  The  architecture  of  the  individual  nodes  includes  a  powerful  Bus  Interface 
Unit(BIU),  which  is  used  to  process  most  of  the  overhead  generated  by  task  and 
probe  movement.  For  instance,  the  BIU  will  have  a  DMA  capability  to  access  main 
memory  without  much  interference  to  the  CPU. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  overhead  processing  for  task  transfer  is  transferred  to  the  BIU, 
delays  will  nevertheless  occur  during  this  processing.  There  will  also  be  network 
delays  in  the  transmission  of  probes  and  tasks.  We  are  interested  in  studying  the 
combined  effects  of  these  delays.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  relative  sizes  of  tasks  and  probes  will  be  quite  different.  The 
physical  transfer  of  a  task  may  require  tens  of  communication  packets,  while  a 
probe  or  a  response  to  one  would  in  all  likelihood  need  at  moet  one  packet.  Thus, 
it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  a  ratio  of  50:1  or  more  in  the  relative  sizes  of  tasks  vs. 
probes.  Consequently,  it  appears  that  the  delays  incurred  by  tasks  in  the  BIU’s 
and  the  network  will  be  significantly  larger  than  those  incurred  by  the  probes.  In 
our  analysis,  the  delays  incurred  by  probes  will  be  assumed  to  be  negligible  when 
compared  with  those  incurred  by  task  transfers. 


2.2  Load  Sharing  Algorithms 

The  three  algorithms  that  we  have  studied  in  the  context  of  this  research  are  called 

Forward,  Reverse  and  Symmetric.  Each  algorithm  is  provided  with  a  threshold  T. 

The  algorithms  are  described  in  the  following  few  paragraphs. 

•  Forward:  The  algorithm  is  activated  each  time  a  local  task  arrives  at  the 
node.  If  the  number  of  tasks  at  this  node  (including  the  task  currently  being 
executed)  is  greater  than  T  +  1,  an  attempt  is  made  to  transfer  the  newly 
arrived  task  to  another  node.  A  finite  number,  Lr,  of  nodes  (usually  Lf  —  2 
or  3  is  adequate)  is  probed  at  random  to  determine  a  placement  for  the  task. 
A  probed  node  responds  positively  if  the  number  of  tasks  it  possesses  is  less 
than  T  +  l  and  it  is  not  already  waiting  for  some  other  remote  task.  If  more 
than  one  node  responds  positively,  the  sender  node  transfers  the  task  to  one 
of  these  respondents,  picked  at  random.  If  none  of  the  probed  nodes  responds 
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positively,  i.e.,  this  probe  was  unsuccessful,  the  node  waits  for  another  local 
arrival  before  it  can  probe  again. 


•  Reverse:  This  algorithm  is  activated  every  time  a  task  completes  at  a  node 
and  the  total  number  of  tasks  at  the  node  is  less  than  T  +  l  and  the  node  is 
not  already  waiting  for  a  remote  task  to  arrive.  If  so,  the  node  probes  a  subset 
of  size  Lp  remote  nodes  at  random  to  try  and  acquire  a  remote  task.  Only 
nodes  that  possess  more  than  T  +  l  tasks,  (including  the  currently  executing 
one)  can  respond  positively.  If  more  than  one  node  can  transfer  a  task,  the 
probing  node  chooses  one  of  these  at  random  from  which  it  requests  a  task. 

•  Symmetric:  This  algorithm  combines  the  two  schemes  of  Forward  and  Re* 
verse.  Thus,  if  a  node  goes  above  T  +  l  upon  the  arrival  of  a  local  task,  it 
attempts  to  transfer  a  task  and  if  it  drops  below  T- 1-1  upon  a  task  completion, 
it  attempts  to  acquire  a  remote  task. 

In  all  the  algorithms  described  above,  it  is  assumed  that  probing  takes  zero  time. 

This  is  based  on  the  initial  assumption  that  probes  are  much  smaller  entities  than 
are  tasks.  Thus,  the  overhead  for  processing  a  probe  at  the  Bill  is  much  smaller 
than  for  tasks.  Further,  probes  occupy  much  less  of  the  communication  bandwidth 
than  tasks.  Thus,  the  entire  delay  is  assumed  to  occur  during  actual  task  transfer.  < 

Furthermore,  we  have  seen  in  separate  studies  (not  described  in  this  paper)  that  as 
long  as  the  ratio  of  task  transfer  times  to  probe  transfer  times  is  sufficiently  large 
(>  50),  the  system  essentially  behaves  as  if  the  probes  actually  take  zero  time.  We 
are  currently  investigating  this  phenomenon  in  greater  detail. 


3  Mathematical  Analysis 

It  is  assumed  that  the  task  arrival  process  at  each  node  is  Poisson,  with  parameter  _ 1 

A.  Also,  the  service  times  and  task  transfer  times  are  assumed  to' be  exponentially 

distributed,  with  means  1/n  and  1/7,  respectively.  The  task  transfer  time  includes 

the  time  between  the  initiation  of  a  transfer  from  a  node  and  the  successful  reception 

of  the  task  at  the  destination  node.  The  nodes  are  assumed  to  be  homogeneous,  i.e., 

the  nodes  have  identical  processing  power  and  the  arrival  process  at  each  node  is  * 

the  same.  Tasks  are  assumed  to  be  executed  on  a  First-Come-First-Served  (FCFS) 

basis  at  each  node. 


( 
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L«t  Ni'1  the  number  of  tasks  at  node  *  at  time  t  and  be  the  probe  state  of 
node  t,  at  time  t.  The  probe  state  indicates  whether  the  node  is  probing  or  being 
probed,  etc.  For  example,  in  a  system  of  M  nodes,  the  instantaneous  state  of  the 
network  can  be  represented  by  the  2M-tuple 

(tvi1)  *(J)  r(AT)\ 

\l't  » *'i  i""!  *’i  i  “i  i»*  »•••••*»  ; 


If  the  probe  state  is  defined  appropriately  then,  due  to  the  Poisson  arrival 
assumption  and  the  exponential  service  and  task  transfer  times,  the  process  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  above  state  description  is  Markovian. 

It  is  clear  that  the  model  has  a  very  large  state  space  and  is  difficult  to  solve,  even 
for  moderately  sued  systems.  Consequently,  we  decompose  the  model  such  that 
the  model  for  each  node  can  be  solved  independently  of  the  others  [EAGE86].  The 
interactions  between  the  nodes  which  result  in  task  transfers  for  the  purpose  of  load 
sharing  in  the  distributed  system,  are  modelled  by  of  modifications  to  the 

arrival  and/or  departure  process  at  each  node.  These  interactions  will  be  described 
in  detail  later  is  this  subsection. 

We  conjecture  that  the  method  of  decomposition  is  asymptotically  exact  as  the 
number  of  nodes  tends  to  infinity.  Actual  experimental  results  indicate  that  there 
exists  very  good  agreement  between  the  model  and  simulations  even  when  the  sys¬ 
tems  are  of  relatively  small  size  (=  10  nodes).  Thus,  the  approximation  is  likely  to 
be  even  better  for  larger  systems. 

The  analysis  of  the  algorithms  is  performed  using  the  Matrix-geometric  solution 
technique  [NEUT81|  which  yields  an  exact  solution  of  the  model  for  each  node.  The 
model  for  the  Symmetric  probing  algorithm  will  be  described  in  detail.  However, 
the  p'alysis  of  the  Forward  and  Reverse  algorithms  will  only  be  described  in  brief, 
with  a  presentation  of  the  main  performance  metrics. 

The  material  in  this  paper  involves  several  Jacobi  matrices,  whose  detailed  defini¬ 
tions  will  be  provided  as  in  Latouche(LAT08l|.  A  matrix  such  as 
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Figure  1  represents  the  state  diagram  for  the  Symmetric  algorithm  operating  at  a 
single  node  using  an  arbitrary  threshold  T.  The  state  of  the  node  is  represented  by 
a  tuple  (Nt,  Jt),  where  iV,  is  the  number  of  tasks  at  a  node  and  Jt  is  the  probe  state 
that  indicates  if  the  node  is  either  probing,  being  probed,  neither  of  the  above,  or 
both.  The  probe  states  have  the  following  codes: 

•  0  :  if  not  probing  and  not  being  probed, 

•  1  :  if  reverse  probing, 

•  2  :  if  being  forward  probed, 

•  3  :  if  reverse  probing  and  being  forward  probed. 

The  actual  representation  of  this  process  takes  the  form  of  an  infinite  cylinder. 
However,  for  ease  of  description,  we  have  chosen  to  open  out  this  cylinder  and 
consequently,  the  row  corresponding  to  probe  state  3  is  duplicated,  once  as  the  top 
row  and  again  as  the  bottom  row  in  Figure  1.  In  3-Space,  the  top  and  the  bottom 
rows  would  be  merged  together. 

We  define 
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y(n,j)  —  lim  P{Nt  =  ft,  Jt  ~  j),  0  <  n,  0  <  j  <  3, 

t  *  00 
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Pn  =  (y(»i 0),  y(n,  1),  y(n,  2),  y(n,  3)),  0  <  n, 


P  —  (Po.Pi.Pj. . P.»--)- 

If  the  Markov  process  {Nt,  Jt)  is  ergodic  then  p  is  its  steady  state  probability  vector 
satisfying  pQ  =  0,  where  Q  is  the  infinitesimal  generator  of  this  Markov  process. 
Qs ,  the  infinitesimal  generator  for  the  Symmetric  algorithm,  has  the  structure  of  a 
block-tridiagonal  matrix  of  the  form 


Box 

...  Boi 

Boi 

Ac 

Ao 

q3  = 

Boo 

Bn 

...  Bn 

Bn 

•^l 

■^i 

Bio 

Bio 

...  B io 

At 

At 

At 

where  we  define  the  matrices  Boo.Boi.  ^io.^u.^si.-Aj.-Ai  and  Aq  in  Appendix  A. 

In  the  subsequent  discusssion,  h  is  the  probability  of  failure  in  finding  an  assignment 
for  a  spare  task  in  response  to  a  set  of  forward  probes.  Thus,  h  =  1  -  k,  is  the 
probability  that  at  least  one  of  the  probed  nodes  will  accept  a  remote  task.  Also,  q 
is  the  probability  of  failure  in  finding  a  remote  task  for  a  set  of  reverse  probes,  and 
?  =  l-7. 

The  effect  of  a  node  sending  a  forward  probe  when  it  goes  above  T  4*  1  is  represented 
by  the  transition  Ah.  When  the  node  makes  a  transition  anywhere  below  T  +  1  on 
the  completion  of  a  task,  it  sends  out  reverse  probes  in  order  to  get  a  remote  task.  A 
successful  transition  is  represented  by  nq  and  an  unsuccessful  set  of  reverse  probes 
is  represented  by  the  transition  nq- 

Thus,  on  the  completion  of  a  task  when  the  node  goes  below  T  +  1,  it  sends  out 
reverse  probes,  if  it  is  not  already  waiting  for  a  remote  task  to  arrive  in  response 
to  an  earlier  reverse  probe.  A  transition  of  this  type  is  represented  from  (n,  0)  to 
(n  —  l,  1)  or  (n,  2)  to  (n  —  1, 3),  where  0  <  n  <  T  + 1.  When  a  remote  node  sends  a 
forward  probe  into  this  node,  it  makes  the  transition  from  (n,0)  to  (n,  2)  or  (n,  1) 
to  (n,3),  where  0  <  n  <  T.  This  means  that  the  remote  node  is  going  to  transfer  a 
task  to  this  node,  on  the  basis  of  a  successful  probe.  The  rate  of  receiving  forward 
probes  is  denoted  by  a.  The  rate  at  which  this  node  sends  out  tasks  in  response 
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to  nodes  that  asked  it  for  tasks  is  /*'.  Thus,  the  rate  at  which  a  node  makes  the 
transition  ( n,j )  to  (n  -  l,j),  for  n  >  T  +  2  equals  n  +  n'. 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  generator  Qs,  the  Markov  process  has  a  regular  structure 
comprised  of  the  Ao,  Ax  and  At  matrices,  preceded  however  by  the  irregular  bound¬ 
ary  conditions.  The  sise  of  the  irregular  portion  of  the  matrix  depends  upon  the 
threshold  at  which  the  process  is  operating.  There  will  be  exactly  T  —  1  columns  of 
the  matrices  (£oi,£u,£io). 

Neuta[NEUT8l)  examined  Markov  processes  with  such  generators  and  determined 
the  conditions  for  positive  recurrence  when  the  infinitesimal  generator  A  =  Ao  + 
A|  +  At,  corresponding  to  the  geometric  part  of  the  Markov  Process,  is  irreducible. 
However,  for  our  problem,  A  is  lower  triangular  and  reducible.  In  such  cases,  the 
stability  criterion  has  to  be  determined  explicitly. 

Consider  the  non-linear  matrix  equation 

Ao  +  fZAj  +  flsAt  =  0 

such  that  R  is  its  minimal  non-negative  solution.  It  can  be  shown  that  R  is  lower 
triangular,  given  the  structure  of  Ao,  Ax  and  Aj  [NEUT81J.  Furthermore,  R  =  (r,-.,], 
where 
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where  S  =  (A h  +  ft  +  m'). 

Thus,  the  diagonal  elements  of  R  can  be  written  explicitly  in  terms  of  the  pa¬ 
rameters  of  the  Markov  process.  Once  the  diagonal  elements  are  determined,  the 
elements  below  the  diagonal  are  computed  recursively  from  the  solution  of  the  di¬ 
agonal  elements. 

By  adapting  Theorem  1.5.1  from  Neuts(NEUT8lj,  the  Markov  process  Q$  is  posi¬ 
tive  recurrent  if  and  only  if  sp(R)  <  1  and  the  matrix  M  (defined  below)  possesses 
a  positive  left  invariant  probability  vector.  Because  R  is  lower  triangular,  its  eigen¬ 
values  are  its  diagonal  elements.  One  can  show  that  sp(R)  <  1  if 

A  h  <  h  +  ia 


The  matrix  A/,  given  by 


Bo  i 
Boo  Bn 
Bio  Bio 


...  Bo i  Box 
...  Bn  Bn  +  RAj 
...  Bio 


is  an  irreducible,  aperiodic  matrix.  The  second  condition  holds  because  of  the 
irreducibility  of  M.  The  vector  (po,Pi . is  the  left  eigenvector  of  M. 


Intuitively,  the  stability  condition  means  that  the  rate  of  processing  tasks  (including 
the  ones  that  are  sent  out  of  this  node)  is  greater  than  the  total  arrival  rate  of  tasks 
into  this  node.  Thus,  on  the  average,  whenever  there  are  more  than  T  + 1  tasks  at  a 
node,  the  process  drifts  towards  the  boundary  specified  by  the  threshold  T.  Similar 
analysis  may  be  carried  out  for  the  Forward  and  Reverse  probing  algorithms,  with 
the  appropriate  substitution  of  parameters. 


We  now  assume  that  all  the  values  of  all  the  parameters  are  known.  First,  the 
boundary  conditions  are  determined,  by  solving  a  system  of  linear  equations.  Thus, 
for  an  arbitrary  threshold  T,  we  have 


(Po»Pi»—mPt+i) 
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Box  Box 

Bxx  Bn  +  RA]  =  0 

Bxo 


where  the  number  of  columns  in  the  matrix  is  exactly  T  +  1.  We  know  from 
Neuts(NEUT81]  that  if  the  process  is  positive  recurrent 

p,  =  PT+i*r+l“\v.  >r  +  i 
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Thus, 


E  P,  =  pt +iU  ~  R)~l 
»>r+i 


Also, 


Ep  * 
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E{N\,  the  expected  number  of  tasks  at  a  node,  and  E[D\,  the  expected  response 
time  of  a  task,  are  given  by  the  following  expressions: 


£1*1  =  E'P“ 

I>1 

=  PT+i(/  -*)"’«  +  T  *  (Pr+l(/  -  /2)-‘eI  +  E  ip«e 

•«  1 

(£[JV|  +  ll2*Siz«22L±Sl) 

*1*1  =  i-li - r-J! - ' 

where  Total-Flow-In  is  the  flow  into  a  node  of  remote  tasks  due  to  forward  and  re¬ 
verse  probes.  In  the  next  subsection,  we  derive  the  equations  required  to  determine 
the  values  of  the  unknowns  h,  q,  n'  and  a  and  describe  the  iterative  algorithm  used 
to  solve  the  resulting  model. 


3.1  Computational  Procedure 

Initially,  it  is  assumed  that  the  values  for  h,q,n'  and  a  are  known  and  the  model  is 
solved  using  these  values.  In  a  typical  step,  a  model  solution  is  used  to  derive  new 
values  for  ft,  q,  fi  and  a,  and  a  new  solution  is  computed.  The  iteration  procedure 
that  we  use  is  described  in  a  step-wise  form,  after  the  following  definitions. 


•  FFRO  :  Flow  rate  out  of  tasks,  as  a  result  of  forward  probes  made  by  this 
node. 

•  FFRI :  Flow  rate  in  of  tasks,  as  a  result  of  forward  probes  made  to  this  node 
by  other  nodes. 


F—  1 1 


•  RFRO  :  Flow  rate  out  of  tasks,  u  a  result  of  reverse  probes  made  by  other 
nodes  to  this  node. 

•  RFRI :  Flow  rate  in  of  tasks,  as  a  result  of  reverse  probes  made  by  this  node. 

Let  i  denote  the  iteration  count.  Thus,  q(>) ,  FFRO^ ,  RFRO^  denote 

the  value  of  the  variables  after  the  i-th  iteration. 

Iteration  Procedure 

1.  Let  i  —  0;  choose  values  for  ,  FFRO^ ,  RFRO^ 

2.  Determine  Q®  from 

3.  Determine  R^ 

4.  Solve  the  linear  system  corresponding  to  the  boundary  conditions 

5.  Determine  FFRO l**1)  and  RFRO 'l**1)  from  the  model  solution 

6.  If  ABS(FFRO <<+,>  -  FFRO&)  <  «  and  ABS{RFRO(,+1)  -  RFRO&)  <  e, 
where  e  is  an  arbitrary  small  number,  stop,  else 

7.  Let  *  as  *  +  1.  Go  to  2 

We  have  observed  from  experiments  that  the  solution  was  insensitive  to  the  initial 
values  chosen  for  the  unknown  quantities.  Consequently,  we  conjecture  that  there 
exists  a  unique  solution  to  the  model.  Further,  the  number  of  iterations  was  usually 
small,  ranging  between  10  and  30. 

Because  of  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  and  because  of  the  symmetric  nature  of 
the  algorithm 

FFRO  =  FFRI  and,  RFRO  =  RFRI. 

To  determine  a,  we  use  the  relation  FFRO  =  FFRI,  where 


FFRO 

FFRI 


A  h  23  P« 
or 

a£Pj(llOO!r, 

•<r 


F— 12 


Here,  h  can  be  represented  as  h  =  r*’  where,  Lf  is  the  number  of  nodes  that  are 
probed  and  x  is  the  probability  that  a  particular  node  will  respond  negatively  to  a 
forward  probe.  This  is  given  as 


*  =  £  P,  [001l|r  +  £  p,e. 
i<T  i>T 


Also,  x  =  1  -  x  and  h  =  1  -  h. 


Thus, 


FFRO _ 

£,<rP»  [1100)r 


To  determine  n',  we  use  the  relation  RFRI  —  RFRO ,  as  follows: 


RFRI^Y.  *(010llT-r, 

»>o 

where  1/-*  is  the  mean  delay  in  receiving  a  remote  task.  Thus,  RFRI  denotes  the 
total  flow  in  due  to  reverse  probes  made  by  this  node. 

RFRO  =  m  £  Pi  e 

i>T+l 


Thus, 


RFRI 
D«>r+i  P«  * 


To  determine  q ,  the  probability  of  a  set  of  reverse  probes  resulting  in  failure,  we  use 
the  following  procedure: 

Let 

y  =  2  P*  e 

«<r+i 


If  the  node  probes  L,  nodes  to  receive  a  remote  task,  then  the  probability  that  all 
of  them  will  be  unsuccessful  is  denoted  by:  q  =  y1',  and  q  =  1  -  q  is  the  probability 
that  at  least  one  of  the  reverse  probes  is  successful. 
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3.2  Forward  and  Reverse 

As  mentioned  in  section  1,  we  will  only  briefly  describe  the  analysis  for  the  Forward 
and  Reverse  probing  algorithms,  because  these  algorithms  are  in  some  sense  sub¬ 
sumed  by  the  Symmetric  algorithm.  Figure  2  represents  the  state  diagram  for  the 
Forward  probing  algorithm  operating  at  a  single  node  using  an  arbitrary  threshold 
T.  The  state  of  the  node  is  represented  by  a  tuple  where  Nt  is  the  number 

of  tasks  at  a  node  and  Jt  is  the  probe  state  that  indicates  if  the  node  is  being 
forward  probed  or  not.  The  probe  states  have  the  following  codes: 

•  0  :  if  not  being  probed, 

•  1  :  if  being  forward  probed, 

The  infinitesimal  generator  matrix  corresponding  to  this  process  is: 


Qr  = 


Boi  •••  Boi  fioi  Ao  Aq  ... 

Boo  Bti  ...  Bn  A\  At  A\  ... 

At  At  —  At  At  At  At  ... 


I  with  exactly  T  -  1  columns  of  (Boi,  Bu>  At). 

Figure  3  represents  the  state  diagram  for  the  Reverse  probing  algorithm  operating 
at  a  single  node  using  an  arbitrary  threshold  T.  The  state  of  the  node  is  represented 
by  a  tuple  (Nt,Jt),  where  /V,  is  the  number  of  tasks  at  a  node  and  Jt  is  the  probe 
|  state  that  indicates  if  the  node  is  either  probing  or  not.  The  probe  states  have  the 

following  codes: 

•  0  :  if  not  probing, 

•  1  :  if  reverse  probing. 

The  infinitesimal  generator  matrix  for  this  process  is: 


Qn  = 


Aq 

Boo  Bn 
Bio  Bio 


Aq  Aq  Aq  Aq 

Bu  B\\  At  A\  ... 

Bio  At  At  At  ... 


9 


< 
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with  exactly  T  -  1  columns  of  (Ao,  Bn,  Bl0). 


All  the  parameters  for  the  Forward  and  Reverse  probing  algorithms  have  the  same 
meanings  as  their  counterparts  in  the  Symmetric  algorithm.  For  instance,  yi  in 
Reverse  probing  is  the  rate  at  which  a  node  sends  out  tasks  in  response  to  reverse 
probes  made  by  other  nodes,  as  in  the  case  of  Symmetric  probing. 

The  computational  procedure  for  both  these  algorithms  is  very  similar  to  that  for 
the  Symmetric  probing  algorithm,  which  was  described  earlier  in  this  Section  in 
detail.  The  model  is  solved  iteratively  in  both  cases.  The  unknown  parameters  in 
the  case  of  Forward  are  a  and  A  and  in  the  case  of  Reverse,  the  unknowns  are  n  and 
q.  The  internals  of  the  matrices  of  Forward  and  Reverse  are  described  in  Appendix 
B. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  initial  values  of  the  unknown  parameters  are  used  to  solve  the 
model.  Based  upon  this  solution,  new  values  of  the  parameters  are  determined.  The 
iteration  continues  until  the  stopping  criterion  has  been  satisfied.  It  was  seen  that 
the  iteration  was  insensitive  to  the  initial  values  chosen  for  the  unknown  parameters. 
Further,  the  number  of  iterations  was  usually  small,  between  10  and  20. 


4  Performance  Comparisons 

In  this  section,  the  performance  of  the  three  load  sharing  algorithms  will  be  com¬ 
pared  to  each  other  and  to  two  bounds,  represented  by  the  no-load-balancing 
M/M/ 1  model  (also  referred  to  as  NLB)  for  K  nodes  and  the  perfect  load  sharing 
with  zero  costs,  i.e.,  the  M/M/K  model.  Wherever  relevant,  we  will  also  compare 
the  algorithms  against  a  Random  assignment  algorithm,  which  transfers  tasks  based 
only  upon  local  state  information.  This  algorithm  is  similar  to  Forward  in  the  sense 
that  a  node  that  goes  above  T+l  transfers  a  task.  However,  the  node  does  not 
send  any  probes.  Instead,  it  picks  a  destination  node  at  random  and  transfers  a 
task  to  this  node.  The  key  performance  metric  for  comparison  is  the  mean  response 
time  of  tasks. 

A  large  number  of  parameters  such  as  the  service  time,  the  threshold  T,  the  probe 
limit  Lp,  the  communication  delay  1/7,  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  network  etc., 
can  affect  the  performance  of  load  sharing  algorithms.  In  this  connection,  we  will 
try  to  present  the  results  that  we  believe  are  the  most  relevant.  The  presentation 
will  be  in  the  following  sequence: 
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•  Validation  of  the  analytical  results  with  simulations. 

•  Nominal  comparisons  between  the  algorithms. 

•  Relation  between  delays  and  thresholds. 

•  Optimal  response  times  as  a  function  of  delays. 

•  Optimal  thresholds  as  a  function  of  delays. 

Unless  specifically  mentioned  otherwise,  Lp  =  2  in  all  the  runs.  Also,  5  =  1/m  and 
C  =  l/-j  are  the  means  of  the  service  time  and  task  transfer  delay,  respectively. 
Further,  it  will  be  assumed  that  5  =  1  unit  and  all  measurements  of  response  times 
will  be  in  terms  of  this  unit. 

Validation  with  Simulations 

We  mentioned  in  Section  2  that  the  decomposition  used  in  this  paper  is  only  an 
approximate  solution  which  is  conjectured  to  be  exact  for  infinitely  large  systems. 
Thus,  it  is  important  to  determine  how  well  this  approximation  compares  to  sim¬ 
ulations  of  finite  sized  systems.  The  simulation  model  consisted  of  10  nodes  in  all 
cases  except  when  p  =  0.9,  where  the  model  consisted  of  20  nodes.  Figure  4  depicts 
a  representative  set  of  curves  regarding  this  study. 

Because  the  simulation  results  were  almost  identical  to  the  analytical  model,  we 
have  chosen  not  to  depict  the  actual  sample  means  of  the  response  times  from  the 
simulations.  Instead,  the  95%  confidence  intervals  of  the  simulation  results  are 
presented,  as  computed  by  the  Student-t  tests.  On  the  average,  the  confidence 
interval  for  the  response  time  is  about  ±0.015  units  about  the  sample  mean.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  at  m  =  0.9,  when  the  confidence  interval  is  about  ±0.165 
units  about  the  sample  mean. 

We  have  observed  (results  not  presented  here)  that  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  vari¬ 
ation  between  the  simulation  results  and  the  analytical  models  is  less  than  2%. 
Furthermore,  the  model  is  almost  invariably  optimistic,  compared  to  the  simula¬ 
tion  results.  The  maximum  variation  that  we  observed  was  about  15%,  and  such 
numbers  were  very  infrequent  and  were  seen  to  occur  at  low  communication  de¬ 
lays  and  high  toads  (p  >  0.9).  As  the  delays  increase  however,  the  model  tends 
to  become  more  accurate.  In  any  case,  for  loads  <  0.8,  the  model  is  a  very  good 
approximation,  even  for  reasonably  small  systems.  In  cases  where  the  variation  was 
more  than  2%,  it  was  seen  that  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  simulation  system  to  20 
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nodes,  the  results  generated  better  agreement  with  those  of  the  analytical  model. 
For  instance,  the  variation  at  p  =  0.9,  C  —  0.15,  which  was  about  15%,  decreases 
to  about  5%  for  a  system  of  20  nodes. 

Comparison  of  the  Algorithms 

In  an  earlier  study  by  Wang  and  Morris(WANG85],  it  was  postulated  that  at  low 
traffic  intensities.  Forward  probing  is  likely  to  perform  best,  while  at  high  traffic 
intensities,  Reverse  would  be  more  suitable.  However,  it  was  not  known  exactly 
where  one  policy  became  better  than  the  others,  especially  when  there  are  significant 
communication  delays  involved. 

Another  factor  that  takes  on  a  degree  of  importance  in  this  comparison  between 
algorithms,  is  that  of  probe  overhead.  While  we  have  assumed  that  probes  take 
zero  time,  there  is  the  potential  for  the  probes  to  interfere  with  other  messages, 
especially  if  they  are  generated  in  large  enough  numbers.  It  has  been  shown  in 
[MIRC87|  that  the  Symmetric  algorithm  generates  probes  at  a  higher  rate  than  do 
Forward  and  Reverse.  While  we  have  not  included  the  effects  of  such  overhead  in 
our  model  thus  far,  this  aspect  of  the  study  is  currently  under  progress. 

Figure  5  shows  the  performance  curves  of  the  algorithms  for  C  =  0.1  S  and  T  =  0. 
From  this  figure,  we  can  make  the  following  observations: 

•  At  low  delays  and  low  loads  (p  <  0.5),  Forward  performs  essentially  like 
Symmetric  but  Reverse  is  worse  by  as  much  as  30%.  This  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases,  Reverse  is  ineffective  in  load  sharing  as  moat 
nodes  will  not  have  a  spare  task.  Thus,  the  Reverse  component  of  Symmetric 
does  not  improve  its  performance  over  Forward. 

•  At  moderate  loads,  Symmetric  performs  much  better  than  both  Forward  and 
Reverse,  by  as  much  as  20%,  while  Forward  and  Reverse  are  about  the  same. 

•  At  high  loads  (p  >  0.9),  it  is  seen  that  Reverse  is  better  than  Forward  by 
a  substantial  margin  of  about  25%  while  Symmetric  is  still  the  best  overall, 
being  better  than  Reverse  by  about  25%.  _ 

•  At  all  the  loads  tested,  there  appears  to  be  a  substantial  gain  in  load  sharing 
as  opposed  to  NLB.  This  is  true  for  all  three  algorithms.  However,  the 
improvement  is  much  more  pronounced  as  the  load  increases.  For  instance,  at 
p  —  0.9,  the  response  time  for  Symmetric  is  about  2  units  whereas  the  NLB 
response  time  is  10  units,  a  significant  difference. 
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•  A s  may  b«  expected,  the  algorithms  perform  worse  than  the  exact  M/M/  K 
model.  However,  Symmetric  generates  close  performance  to  the  M/M/  K 
model.  For  instance,  at  p  —  0.9,  M/M/K  results  in  a  response  time  of  1.3 
units  while  Symmetric  generates  2  units. 

Figure  6  shows  the  performance  curves  of  the  algorithms  for  C  =  25  and  (r  =  2). 
From  Figure  6,  we  can  reach  the  following  conclusions: 

•  For  moderate  communication  delays  and  low  to  moderate  loads  (p  <  0.7),  the 
behavior  of  the  three  algorithms  is  virtually  the  same.  It  would  appear  that 
the  delay  overhead  predominates  at  these  loads. 

•  At  moderate  loads,  (p  =  0.8),  Symmetric  is  about  10%  better  than  Reverse 
but  almost  identical  to  Forward. 

•  Only  at  very  high  loads  (p  >  0.9)  does  Symmetric  actually  perform  signifi¬ 
cantly  better  than  both  Forward  and  Reverse. 

•  In  comparison  with  NLB,  it  is  seen  that  at  low  loads  [p  <  0.5),  there  is  little  if 
no  improvement  by  load  sharing.  However,  as  the  load  increases,  load  sharing 
becomes  more  viable.  At  p  ss  0.9,  Symmetric  generates  a  response  time  of  3.5 
units  as  opposed  to  10  units  for  NLB. 

•  The  comparison  against  the  M/M/K  model  is  not  very  flattering  at  high 
delays,  as  might  be  expected.  For  instance.  Symmetric  at  p  **  0.9  is  about  2.5 
times  worse  than  the  M/M/K  value  of  about  1.3  units. 

Thus,  one  can  conclude  that  at  moderately  high  delays,  the  performance  of  the  three 
algorithms  is  virtually  identical.  A  surprising  result  though  is  that  Symmetric  is 
significantly  better  at  very  high  loads. 

All  the  subsequent  discussion  is  based  on  the  results  obtained  from  the  Symmetric 
algorithm.  Unless  explicitly  mentioned  otherwise,  the  conclusions  reached  are  also 
applicable  to  Forward  and  Reverse,  in  cases  where  the  performance  of  these  algo¬ 
rithms  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  Symmetric,  a  separate  discussion  will  be 
provided. 


Delays  vs  Thresholds 


Figures  7,  8  and  9  show  the  response  times  for  the  Symmetric  algorithm  tested  over 
a  wide  range  of  communication  delays  and  thresholds,  for  the  traffic  intensities  of 
0.5,  0.7  and  0.9.  It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  7,  that  at  low  delays  (C  =  0.15),  the 
optimal  threshold  is  0  and  the  performance  is  a  monotonically  increasing  function 
of  the  threshold.  Also,  the  response  time  generated  at  T  =  0  is  only  about  20% 
worse  than  the  exact  M/M/K  value  for  moderate  loads  (p  <  0.7).  For  example,  at 
p  —  0.7,  the  Symmetric  response  time  is  about  1.3  units  whereas  the  exact  M/M/ K 
value  is  approximately  1.04  units.  Further,  the  NLB  resonae  time  for  this  load  is 
3.3  units,  which  is  much  worse  than  the  performance  of  the  Symmetric  algorithm. 
The  performance  improvement  due  to  load  sharing  in  this  case  can  be  explained  by 
the  following  arguments: 

•  At  low  delays,  the  cost  of  transferring  a  task  is  much  lower  than  the  potential 
improvement  due  to  the  effect  of  load  sharing.  Thus,  T  =  0  permits  very 
active  load  sharing. 

•  Because  the  delays  are  small,  much  greater  certainty  exists  in  the  knowledge 
that  an  idle  node  will  continue  to  remain  idle  during  the  time  it  takes  to 
transfer  a  task  to  it.  Thus,  in  some  sense,  T  *  0  ensures  that  all  task  transfers 
are  useful  in  that  a  remote  task  arrives  at  the  node  soon  after  it  becomes  idle. 

For  moderate  delays  (C  =  5,  Figure  8),  the  behavior  is  as  follows:  Even  at  p  =  0.5, 
there  is  a  gain  of  about  22%  from  load  sharing.  For  instance,  the  best  response 
time  at  this  load  is  about  1.56  units  while  the  corresponding  NLB  performance  is  2 
units.  The  improvements  over  NLB  by  load  sharing  at  higher  loads  are  even  more 
substantial,  being  as  high  as  about  73%  for  p  =  0.9.  The  N LB  response  time  in 
this  case  is  10  units  whereas  the  optimal  Symmetric  value  is  about  2-. 7  units,  as  can 
be  seen  from  Figure  8.  Further,  T  =  1  for  p  *  0.5  and  0.7,  while  T  —  2  for  p  *  0.9, 
are  the  optimal  thresholds. 

When  the  communication  delays  increase  to  the  order  of  105  (Figure  9),  it  is  seen 
that  the  best  that  can  be  achieved  for  p  =  0.5  is  the  N LB  performance  which  is  2.0- . 
units  response  time.  Thus,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  turn  off  load  sharing  here. 
For  p  =  0.7,  a  small  gain  of  about  5%  is  seen,  at  T  =  5.  This  impovement  is  small 
enough  that  if  the  interference  of  probes  could  be  accounted  for,  the  best  strategy 
might  very  likely  be  to  turn  off  load  sharing.  However,  at  p  =  0.9,  the  reduction 
in  response  time  from  the  NLB  is  about  40%  and  this  occurs  at  T  =  6,  where  the 
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Symmetric  response  time  is  about  6.0  units.  In  any  case,  the  response  times  at  high 
delays  are  significantly  worse  than  the  M/M/ K  values  as  might  be  expected.  For 
instance,  at  p  =  0.7,  the  M/M/K  response  time  is  1.04  units  whereas  the  best  load 
sharing  value  is  about  3.1  units. 

Optimal  Response  Times 

The  purpose  of  this  set  of  tests  is  to  determine  the  best  possible  performance  of 
the  algorithms  under  a  very  large  range  of  transfer  delays,  ranging  from  as  small  as 
1/1005,  to  as  large  as  1005.  Thus,  in  this  study,  one  can  assume  very  fast  local 
area  networks  will  form  one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  alow,  long-haul  networks  the 
other  end.  Figure  10  shows  the  results  of  the  tests  for  the  algorithm. 

The  response  time  in  each  case  is  normalised  by  the  M/M /I  response  times.  Thus, 
a  lower  ratio  indicates  greater  improvements  as  a  consequence  of  load  sharing.  Cor¬ 
responding  to  each  curve  representing  a  particular  traffic  intensity,  there  is  a  curve 
for  the  performance  of  the  Random  assignment  algorithm,  to  be  used  as  a  baseline. 
From  the  figure,  one  can  see  that  at  low  delays  (<  1/2  5),  the  gain  from  load  shar¬ 
ing  is  quite  substantial,  at  all  traffic  intensities  considered.  Further,  the  gains  are 
greater  for  higher  loads.  At  loads  of  0.9,  the  response  times  are  0.25  times  those  for 
the  no  load  sharing  case. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  curves  representing  the  performance  of  the  random  as¬ 
signment,  there  is  a  definite  advantage  in  probing.  However,  as  the  delays  increase, 
(>  1 5),  this  advantage  of  probing  seems  to  disappear.  Random  with  a  suitable 
threshold  is  able  to  perform  as  well  as  any  probing  policy,  giving  the  impression 
that  the  state  information  due  to  probing  is  so  out  of  date  as  to  not  really  be  useful. 
Also,  the  best  that  can  be  achieved  in  lower  traffic  intensities  (<  0.5)  is  no  better 
than  the  M/M/ 1  response  time  at  these  delays.  However,  there  is  still  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  performance  of  load  sharing  at  higher  loads,  for  example  at  0.8 
and  0.9.  The  remarkable  fact  that  should  be  noticed  here  is  that  even  at  delays 
as  high  as  1005,  there-is  about  an  9%  improvement  over  no  load  sharing  for  traf¬ 
fic  intensity  0.9.  We  postulate  that  at  higher  loads,  this  effect  will  be  even  more 
prominent. 

Optimal  thresholds 

Figure  11  indicates  the  variation  of  the  optimal  thresholds  corresponding  to  the 
optimal  response  times  indicated  in  Figure  10.  Note  that  the  thresholds  are  low  at 
lower  delays  and  get  higher  as  the  delays  increase.  Further,  this  effect  is  seen  to 
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be  more  prominent  at  higher  traffic  intensities.  At  p  —  0.9,  the  optimal  threshold 
varies  between  0  when  the  delay  is  1/105  and  25,  when  the  delay  is  1005.  The 
variation  is  significantly  lower  at  low  loads. 


5  Summary  and  Conclusions 


This  study  was  concerned  with  the  performance  analysis  of  simple  load  sharing 
algorithms  in  the  presence  of  significant  task  transfer  delays.  The  three  algorithms 
that  we  tested  were  called  Forward,  Reverse  and  Symmetric.  The  analysis  of  the 
algorithms  was  carried  out  using  the  Matrix-Geometric  solution  technique. 

The  Markov  process  of  the  entire  network  appeared  to  be  computationally  in¬ 
tractable.  Thus,  we  employed  a  decomposition  technique  to  solve  the  Markov 
process.  While  this  resulted  in  an  approximate  solution  of  the  original  system, 
it  was  seen  by  means  of  simulation  studies,  that  the  variation  between  the  exact 
and  approximate  solutions  was  minimal  for  systems  of  10-20  nodes.  Consequently, 
the  analytical  solution  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate  for  larger  systems.  This  leads 
us  to  hypothesize  that  the  decomposition  is  an  exact  solution  of  the  system  in  the 
limit  as  the  number  of  nodes  tends  to  infinity. 

The  three  load  sharing  algorithms  were  tested  over  a  large  range  of  parameter 
values.  Some  of  the  salient  observations  that  we  made  were  as  follows: 


•  There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  performance  of  the  three  algo¬ 
rithms  at  low  to  moderate  delays  (<  5),  with  Symmetric  providing  the  best 
results.  As  delays  increase,  the  algorithms  tend  to  provide  almost  identical 
performance,  especially  when  ( D  >  105).  Further,  at  such  delays,  Random 
assignment  performs  as  well  as  any  probing  scheme,  leading  us  to  believe  that 
at  moderate  to  high  delays,  probing  is  wasted  effort. 

•  At  high  delays  (>  105),  the  optimal  response  times  are  no  better  than  those 
for  the  N LB  case,  leading  us  to  believe  that  load  sharing  is  not  useful  in 
such  situations,  for  low  to  moderate  loads.  However,  at  high  loads  (p  >  0.9), 
susbtantial  benefits  accrue  from  load  sharing  even  at  these  delays. 

•  Reverse  probing  is  outperformed  by  Forward  over  most  of  the  range  of  loads 
tested,  except  when  p  >  0.9.  While  Symmetric  is  the  best  of  the  three  al¬ 
gorithms  tested,  it  does  have  the  potential  for  generating  high  probing  over- 
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heads.  Given  these  observations,  Forward  would  appear  to  have  even  greater 
applicability  if  realistic  overhead  costs  might  be  assigned  to  probes. 

•  The  benefits  of  load  sharing  are  more  pronounced  at  high  loads  (p  >  0.8). 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  reduction  in  response  times 
in  these  cases  is  greatest  over  the  corresponding  NLB  values. 

•  At  extremely  high  loads  p  =  0.9,  it  is  seen  that  about  8%  reduction  is  achieved 
over  the  corresponding  NLB  response  time,  even  when  the  delays  are  as  high 
as  1005. 

•  The  optimal  threshold  was  seen  to  be  a  function  of  the  load  and  the  task 
transfer  delay.  At  low  delays,  the  optimal  threshold  was  0  for  all  the  loads 
tested.  However,  as  the  delays  increased,  the  optimal  threshold  increased 
correspondingly,  becoming  about  24  for  p  =  0.9  and  delay  =  1005. 

Appendix  A 

In  this  appendix,  we  give  closed  form  representations  of  the  matrices  Ao,  A\ ,  Aa  and 
the  matrices  Boo,  Boi,  Bio,  Bu,  and  Bn,  for  the  Symmetric  probing  algorithm. 

0  a  0 

(a  +  -r  +  A)  0  a 

0  -(7  +  A)  0 

0  0  -(27  +  A) 


A  0  0  0  ' 

7  A  0  0 

7  0  A  0 

0  7  7  A  _ 


M  nq  0  0 

_  0  m  0  0 

10  0  0  M?  M 

0  0  0  n 
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Bn  — 


-a  0  0  0 

0  -(7  +  0)  0  0 

o  o  -hf  +  <r)  o 

0  0  0  —  (2nr  +  o) 

■  Ah  0  0  o' 

_  7  Ah  0  0 

7  0  AA  0 

0  7  S  AA 

0  0  0‘ 
-(7  +  6)  0  0 

0  -(7  +  $)  0 

0  0  -(27  +  *) 


=  (m  +  m'JA 

5  =  (AA4-M  +  M). 
o  =  (A  +m)» 
and  /<  is  the  identity  matrix  of  size  4. 

Appendix  B 

In  this  appendix,  we  provide  closed  form  representations  for  the  matrices  in  the 
case  of  the  Forward  and  Reverse  probing  algorithms. 

Forward 


-6 

0 

0 

0 


where 


Boo 


—(a  +•  A)  a 
0  -(7  +  A) 


Bo  i 


A  0  ‘ 
If  A 
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flu  = 


— (a  +  A  +  m)  a 

0  -(m  +  7  +  A) 


*  =  H  P<  [01jr  +  £pie 
i^r  or 

which  ia  the  probability  that  a  node  will  respond  negatively  to  a  forward  probe. 
Thus,  f  =  1  —  x  is  the  probability  that  a  node  will  respond  positively  to  a  forward 
probe. 

If  a  node  probes  Lp  nodes,  then  the  probability  that  the  set  of  probes  results  in 
failure  is 

h  =  xL> 


Ao  = 


A/a  0 
7  A  h 


Ax 


-(p  +  Ah)  0 

0  -(p  +  Ah  +  7) 


A,  =  plt 


where  /j  is  the  identity  matrix  of  size  2. 
Also,  R  =  [rjj]  can  be  written  as  follows: 


ru 


Ti.i 


ri.J 

'2,1 


A  h/p 

( tt±  2l\ 


0  ~  (rw  +  r2,:)M 
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where  9  =  Ah  +  ft.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  stability  criterion  for  the  Forward 
probing  algorithm  is 

Ah  <  n. 


Reverse 

To  determine  q,  the  probability  of  a  set  of  reverse  probes  resulting  in  failure,  we  use 
the  following  procedure: 

Let 

y  =  YL  P*  e 

•ST+l 

If  the  node  probes  L,  nodes  to  receive  a  remote  task,  then  the  probability  that  all 
of  them  will  be  unsuccessful  is  denoted  by:  q  =  y1',  and  ?  =  1  —  9  is  the  probability 
that  at  least  one  of  the  reverse  probes  is  successful. 


Boo 


-A  0 
0  -(A -Mr) 


Bio  — 


M  M? 
0  M 


Bn  = 


~{H  4-  A)  0 

0  -(m  +  1  +  A) 


Ao  = 


A  0 
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-Cm'  +  A)  0 
0  ~(m'  +  A  +  7) 


Aj  =  (m  +  mV* 
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Also,  R  =  [nj]  can  be  written  ae  follows: 


n.t 

rj.2 

rt.a 

rU 


A/(m  +  **') 

4>  -Mf  -  ((<£  +  If)2  -  4(m  +  m')A)i/8 
2(m  +  M') 

0 

_ 2 _ 

^  ~  (ru  +  fj.aJO4  +  m") 


where  ^  =  A  +  /*  +  #*'.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  stability  criterion  for  the  Reverse 
probing  algorithm  is 

A  <  m  +  M- 
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Figure  1.  Symmetric  Probing 
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Figure  2.  Forward  Probing 


Figure  3.  Reverse  Probing 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper,  we  study  the  performance  characteristics  of  simple  Receiver- 
Initiated  load  sharing  algorithms  for  distributed  systems.  There  have  been 
various  studies  which  indicate  that  under  certain  assumptions,  non-negligible 
delays  are  encountered  in  transferring  tasks  from  one  node  to  another.  Further, 
the  state  information  that  is  gathered  by  the  load  sharing  algorithms  is  out  of 
date  by  the  time  the  load  sharing  decisions  are  taken.  This  paper  analyzes  the 
effects  of  these  delays  on  the  performance  of  Receiver-Initiated  algorithms  that 
we  call  Rk,  and  Rkt  and  variations  of  these  algorithms  Rd  and  Rqt-  We  also 
study  the  effectiveness  of  a  dual-threshold  algorithm  called  Rfi.  Approximate 
queueing  models  are  developed  for  each  of  the  algorithms  operating  in  a  ho¬ 
mogeneous  system  under  the  assumption  that  the  task  arrival  process  at  each 
node  is  Poisson  and  the  service  times  and  task  transfer  times  are  exponentially 
distributed.  The  models  are  solved  using  the  Matrix-Geometric  solution  tech¬ 
nique.  Some  of  the  interesting  observations  that  we  have  made  are  as  follows: 

‘This  work  was  supported,  in  part,  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  under  grant  ECS-8406402 
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The  analytical  model  is  shown  be  a  very  good  approximation  of  the  underlying 
system.  It  is  seen  that  the  algorithms  are  insensitive  to  the  parameter  K  and 
the  effects  of  probing  delays  are  determined  to  be  negligible,  under  reasonable 
assumptions  regarding  probe  sizes. 


1  Introduction 


One  potential  advantage  of  distributed  systems  is  to  share  computation  power  be¬ 
tween  nodes.  This  is  referred  to  as  load  balancing.  Distributed  load  balancing  has 
been  an  active  area  of  research  for  some  time.  The  approaches  used  to  investigate 
this  problem  have  been  quite  diverse  and  includes  simulation  studies,  analytical 
studies  and  actual  implementations  of  load  sharing  algorithms  on  real  systems. 

Within  the  context  of  simulation  studies,  some  of  the  interesting  work  has  been  as 
follows:  Adaptive  load  sharing  has  been  studied  by  Livny  and  Melman[LIVN82j,  I 

who  showed  that  in  a  network  of  nodes,  there  is  a  very  high  probability  that  the 
queues  are  unbalanced.  They  also  develop  a  taxonomy  of  load  sharing  policies  and 
evaluate  them  by  simulation.  Bryant  and  Finkei[BRYA8l]  performed  simulation 
studies  of  an  adaptive  load  sharing  policy.  Stankovic[STAN84|  performed  simulation 
studies  of  simple  load  balancing  algorithms,  and  there  have  been  others.  * 

Under  certain  simplifying  assumptions,  it  has  been  possible  to  perform  formal  analy¬ 
ses  of  load  sharing  algorithms.  As  regards  the  analytical  approach,  Stone[STON78b] 
and(STON78a],  Bokhari(BOKH79]  and  Towsley[TOWS86j  examined  static  algo¬ 
rithms  that  utilised  information  about  the  average  behavior  of  tasks  in  deciding  % 

their  assignments.  Tantawi  and  Towsley(TANT85|  investigated  an  optimal  prob¬ 
abilistic  assignment  scheme.  Silva  and  Gerla[dSeS84|  determine  an  optimal  load 
sharing  strategy  under  the  assumption  that  the  nodes  and  the  communication  net¬ 
work  can  be  modelled  as  product  form  queueing  networks.  Recently,  Lee(LEE87] 
studied  the  effects  of  task  transfer  delays  on  simple  algorithms  that  do  not  utilize 
any  remote  state  information.  Eager  et.al.[EAGE86}  evaluated  three  simple  adap¬ 
tive  load  sharing  schemes.  In  this  work,  they  assume  that  the  entire  overhead  due 
to  load  sharing  is  transferred  onto  the  CPU  and  is  modelled  as  an  increased  load 
on  the  same.  Further,  the  nodes  are  assumed  to  be  part  of  a  local  area  network 
connected  by  a  high  bandwidth  medium.  Thus,  there  are  no  communication  delays 
for  task  transfers  and  remote  state  information  is  always  perfectly  accurate. 

Finally,  the  proliferation  of  distributed  systems  has  given  rise  to  actual  imple- 


< 
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mentations  of  simple  load  sharing  algorithms,  for  example,  in  the  Stanford  V- 
System(THEI85j,  in  the  AT&T  Beil  Laboratories  NEST  system[AGRA85j  and  so 
on. 

While  all  these  works  provided  significant  insight  into  various  aspects  of  load  shar¬ 
ing,  the  problem  of  communication  delays  and  out  of  date  state  information  and 
its  impact  on  load  sharing  has  not  been  investigated  in  any  great  detail.  In  this 
paper,  we  adopt  the  analytical  approach  and  focus  on  the  effect  of  communication 
delays  upon  the  performance  of  simple  Receiver-Initiated  load  sharing  algorithms. 
In  particular,  our  analytical  models  account  for  task  transfer  times  and  delays  in 
acquiring  remote  state  information. 

We  feel  that  the  problem  is  interesting  because  there  exist  a  sufficient  number  of 
system  architectures  that  will  generate  significant  delays  in  task  transfers  and  inac¬ 
curacies  in  remote  state  information.  Consequently,  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with 
out  of  date  state  information  has  been  one  of  the  many  interesting  developments  in 
designing  algorithms  for  distributed  systems  as  investigated  in  Stankovic[STAN85j. 

Theimer  et.al[THEI85j,  report  their  concerns  with  task  transfer  delays.  Further¬ 
more,  they  have  acknowledged  that  if  the  files  used  by  a  task  were  transferred 
(as  they  might  have  to  be,  if  the  nodes  were  disk-based),  the  effect  of  delays  would 
become  even  more  prominent  (the  V-System  is  currently  comprised  of  diskless  work¬ 
stations).  While  network  bandwidths  have  increased  substantially  in  the  recent  past, 
the  development  of  high-speed  network  interfaces  has  lagged  behind  considerably. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  microprocessor-based  controllers,  as  reported  by 
Lantz  et.al(LANT85],  which  are  often  reported  to  be  slower  than  simple  controllers 
which  use  fixed  logic. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  developed  analytical  models  that  help  us  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  effects  of  delays  in  distributed  systems.  Various  relevant  performance 
metrics  are  derived  from  these  models  and  the  load  sharing  algorithms  are  compared 
on  the  basis  of  these  metrics.  In  a  related  study (MIRC87),  we  had  determined  the 
effects  of  delays  upon  three  algorithms  called  Forward,  Reverse'  and  Symmetric.  To 
provide  a  large  breadth  of  study,  we  had  made  some  simplifying  assumptions  in  the 
analysis.  For  instance,  K  was  always  equal  to  1  and  probing  times  were  assumed 
to  be  zero. 

In  this  paper,  we  relax  the  simplifying  assumptions  made  in  our  previous  work  and 
study  Receiver-Initiated  load  sharing  algorithms  in  greater  depth  and  in  a  more 
general  setting.  By  studying  the  results  obtained  from  the  model  solutions,  we  are 


able  to  determine  the  exact  effects  of  delays  and  out  of  date  state  information  on 
Receiver- Initiated  load  sharing  policies.  Furthermore,  we  are  able  to  determine  the 
range  of  delays  and  traffic  intensities  over  which  state  information  is  worth  gathering 
and  useful  load  sharing  can  be  performed. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  In  Section  2,  we  provide  a 
brief  description  of  the  system  architecture  and  the  load  sharing  algorithms  called 
Rk,RkTiRoi  Rdt  and  Rr*-  Section  3  comprises  the  description  of  the  Markov 
process  corresponding  to  the  Rk  algorithm  and  its  Matrix  Geometric  solution.  The 
analysis  corresponding  to  the  Rkt,  Rd,  Rdt  and  Rr*  probing  algorithms  will  only 
be  described  in  brief  since  it  is  similar  to  the  solution  for  Rk-  In  Section  4,  we 
study  the  performance  characteristics  of  the  algorithms.  The  analytical  models  are 
validated  against  simulation  studies.  We  summarize  our  work  in  Section  5.  Finally, 
there  is  an  appendix  that  describes  the  internals  of  the  matrices  involved  with  the 
solution  of  the  Markov  processes. 

2  System  Architecture  and  Load  Sharing  Algo¬ 
rithms 

2.1  System  Architecture  and  Motivation 

In  this  research,  we  assume  a  network  of  nodes  that  contain  the  algorithms  and 
mechanisms  necessary  for  distributed  load  sharing.  To  implement  load  sharing, 
processing  and  transmission  of  communication  messages  for  state  updates  (probes) 
and  for  task  transfers  can  potentially  generate  considerable  overhead  at  the  nodes. 
Different  system  architectures  can  impose  very  different  costs  for  these  overheads. 
At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  nodes  could  have  dedicated  processors  to  handle  com¬ 
munication  overheads,  supported  by  a  very  high  bandwidth  fiber-optic  bus  commu¬ 
nication.  On  the  other  end,  nodes  could  be  multiplexed  between  application  tasks 
and  communication  packet  processing. 

In  the  system  that  we  will  be  considering,  we  have  made  the  following  assump¬ 
tions.  The  architecture  of  the  individual  nodes  includes  a  powerful  network  con¬ 
troller  which  is  used  to  process  most  of  the  overhead  generated  by  task  and  probe 
movement.  The  addition  of  high  capability  controllers  to  perform  network  related 
functions  has  been  the  general  trend  during  the  past  few  years  and  is  likely  to  be- 


come  even  more  preveiant  in  the  future,  owing  to  reduced  costa  of  hardware.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  network  controllers  will  have  a  DMA  capability 
to  access  main  memory  without  much  interference  to  the  CPU.  While  the  bulk  of 
the  overhead  processing  for  task  transfer  is  transferred  to  the  controller,  delays  will 
nevertheless  occur  during  this  processing.  Further,  there  will  be  network  delays  in 
the  transmission  of  probes  and  tasks.  We  are  interested  in  studying  the  combined 
effects  of  these  delays. 

2.2  Load  Sharing  Algorithms 

In  this  subsection,  we  briefly  describe  the  reverse  probing  algorithms  that  we  study 
in  this  paper.  Each  algorithm  utilizes  a  threshold  T. 

•  Algorithm  Rk  :  This  reverse  probing  algorithm  with  parameter  K  is  activated 
every  time  a  task  completes  at  a  node  and  the  total  number  of  tasks  at  the 
node  is  <  T.  If  so,  the  node  probes  a  small  subset  of  remote  nodes  at  random 
to  try  and  acquire  a  remote  task.  Only  nodes  that  possess  more  than  T  +  1 
tasks,  (including  the  currently  executing  one)  can  respond  positively.  If  more 
than  one  node  respond  positively,  the  probing  node  chooses  one  of  these  nodes 
at  random  from  which  it  requests  a  task.  Because  there  is  a  delay  in  acquiring 
a  remote  task,  a  node  can  request  another  remote  task  in  the  meantime,  if  a 
local  task  completes  and  the  node  is  still  <  T.  However,  a  node  may  only  have 
a  maximum  of  K  remote  tasks  pending  at  any  time.  An  important  aspect  of 
this  study  is  to  determine  the  impact  of  varying  the  parameter  K. 

•  Algorithm  Rkt  ■  This  algorithm  is  similar  to  Rk,  except  that  the  node  sends 
.  out  reverse  probes  only  when  a  task  completes  and  the  number  of  remaining 
tasks  is  exactly  T.  In  this  case  too,  a  node  may  only  have  a  maximum  of 
K  remote  tasks  pending.  The  reason  that  we  are  interested  in  studying  this 
algorithm  is  because  Rk  has  the  potential  to  generate  a  large  number  of 
probes,  especially  if  the  threshold  is  high.  In  many  instances,  these  probes 
are  not  likely  to  result  in  task  transfers.  Consequently,  we  postulate  that 
in  some  situations,  the  extra  probing  of  Rk  may  not  provide  any  significant 
performance  improvements  over  Rkt- 

•  Algorithm  Rf*  ■  Threshold  based  load  sharing  algorithms  have  been  generally 
designed  with  one  threshold.  Thus,  the  threshold  below  which  a  node  sends 
out  reverse  probes  is  the  same  as  the  one  the  probed  node  needs  to  be  above, 


to  provide  a  spare  task.  In  general,  this  may  not  always  be  the  optimal 
strategy,  especially  at  high  delays,  where  the  sending  threshold  may  have  to 
be  higher.  Thus,  we  are  interested  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which 
a  dual  threshold  algorithm,  in  which  the  probing  node  utilizes  a  threshold  Tp 
and  the  probed  node  uses  a  higher  threshold  Tt,  may  be  useful. 

In  the  above  algorithms  Rk,  R/cr  and  Hr*,  it  is  assumed  that  probes  take  zero  time. 
Thus,  a  probing  node  has  instantaneous  knowledge  about  the  status  of  the  probed 
nodes.  In  general,  this  may  not  be  a  realistic  assumption,  although  probes  on  the 
average  experience  much  smaller  delays  than  do  tasks.  The  reason  for  making  this 
assumption  at  this  point  is  the  resulting  simplicity  achieved  in  the  analysis,  because 
we  believe  that  the  issues  of  interest  in  the  above  algorithms  are  orthogonal  to  the 
effects  of  probing  time.  This  assumption  is  subsequently  relaxed. 

To  test  the  effect  of  the  assumption  of  zero  probing  times,  we  study  two  algorithms 
Ro  and  Rdt,  corresponding  to  Rk  and  Rkt  respectively,  except  that  probes  expe¬ 
rience  a  delay.  Thus,  if  the  node  sends  probes  which  do  not  result  in  a  task  transfer, 
this  fact  is  made  known  to  the  probing  node  after  an  exponentially  distributed  time 
interval,  with  mean  1/a.  Further,  in  Ro  and  Rdt,  we  restrict  the  maximum  number 
of  pending  remote  tasks,  K  to  exactly  one,  because  of  our  results  concerning  the 
effects  of  parameter  K  (results  presented  in  this  paper).  In  summary, 

•  Algorithm  Rq  corresponds  to  Rk  in  the  sense  that  upon  completion  of  a  task, 
a  node  sends  out  reverse  probes  if  the  number  of  remaining  tasks  at  the  node 
is  <  T,  but  negative  replies  to  probes  experience  a  non-zero  delay. 

•  Algorithm  Ror  corresponds  to  the  Rkt  algorithm  in  the  sense  that  upon 
completion  of  a  task,  a  node  sends  out  reverse  probes  if  and  only  if  the  number 
of  remaining  tasks  at  the  node  is  exactly  T,  but  negative  replies  to  probes 
experience  a  non-zero  delay. 

3  Mathematical  Analysis 

In  this  section,  we  develop  the  analytical  model  for  Rk-  It  is  assumed  that  the  task 
arrival  process  at  each  node  is  Poisson,  with  parameter  A.  Also,  the  service  times 
and  task  transfer  times  are  assumed  to  be  exponentially  distributed,  with  means 
1/ji  and  1/7,  respectively.  The  task  transfer  time  includes  the  time  between  the 
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initiation  of  a  transfer  from  a  node  and  a  successful  reception  of  the  task  at  the 
destination  node.  Further,  we  assume  that  the  task  transfer  times  are  independent 
of  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  tasks  and  the  load  placed  on  the  network.  The 
nodes  are  assumed  to  be  homogeneous,  i.e.,  the  nodes  have  identical  processing 
power  and  the  arrival  process  at  each  node  is  the  same.  Tasks  will  be  assumed  to 
be  executed  on  a  First-Come-First-Served  (FCFS)  basis  at  each  node. 

Let  Nj'^  be  the  number  of  tasks  at  node  *  at  time  t  and  be  the  probe  state  of 
node  i,  at  time  t  and  t  be  the  condition  code  that  indicates  whether  the  node  is  not 
probing,  or  if  it  is  probing,  then  how  many  remote  tasks  are  pending.  The  codes 
are  as  follows: 


•  0  :  if  not  probing, 

•  k  :  if  reverse  probing  and  waiting  for  k  tasks. 


For  example,  in  a  system  of  M  nodes,  the  instantaneous  state  of  the  network  can 
be  represented  by  the  2M-tupIe  , 


. 


Due  to  the  Poisson  arrival  assumption  and  the  exponential  service  and  task  transfer 
times,  the  process  corresponding  to  the  above  state  description  is  Markovian. 

It  is  clear  that  the  model  has  a  very  large  state  space  and  would  become  difficult  to 
solve,  even  for  moderately  sized  systems.  Consequently,  we  decompose  the  model 
such  that  each  node  can  be  solved  independently  of  the  others(EAGE86).  The 
interactions  between  the  nodes  which  result  in  task  transfers  for  the  purpose  of 
load  sharing  in  the  distributed  system,  are  modelled  by  means  of  modifications  to 
the  arrival  and/or  departure  process  at  each  node. 

We  conjecture  that  the  method  of  decomposition  is  asymptotically  exact  as  the 
number  of  nodes  tends  to  infinity.  Actual  experimental  results  indicate  that  there 
exists  very  good  agreement  between  the  model  and  simulations  even  wuen  the  sys¬ 
tems  are  of  relatively  small  size  (=  10  nodes).  Thus,  the  approximation  is  likely 
to  be  even  better  for  larger  systems.  These  analytical  results  have  been  validated 
through  simulation  for  networks  of  at  least  10  nodes. 


The  analysis  of  the  algorithms  is  performed  using  the  Matrix-geometric  solution 
technique(NEUT8l],  which  yields  an  exact  solution  of  the  model  for  each  node.  The 


model  for  the  Rk  algorithm  will  be  described  in  detail.  However,  the  analysis  of  the 
Rkt,  Rp  and  Rdt  algorithms  will  only  be  described  in  brief,  with  a  presentation  of 
the  main  performance  metrics. 

The  material  in  this  paper  involves  several  Jacobi  matrices,  whose  detailed  defini¬ 
tions  will  be  provided  as  described  in  Latouche[LAT08lj.  A  matrix  such  as 

Cg  0  0 

Si  bi  Cj  0  ... 

0  i]  h  Cj 

Cm-2  0 
bm-\  cm_i 


will  be  displayed  as 

Co 

ho  hj 

<*!  <*j 

Figure  1  represents  the  state  diagram  for  the  Rk  algorithm  using  an  arbitrary 
threshold  T.  We  define 

y(n*j)  -  lim  P(N<  =  n,  Jt  =  j),  0  <  n,  0  <  j  <  K, 

t  *00 


Pb  =  (y(n,0),y(n,l),y(n,2), . y(n,JC)),  0  <  n, 


Cl 

••• 

Cm-J  Cm-I 

hj 

fa 

1 

J 

• 

• 

• 

h*-i  bm 

<*s 

•••  <*m-l 

dm 

ttm-3  hm_j 
0  dm-t 
0  0 


P  =  (PoiPi.Pa. . Pi.  ••*•)• 

If  the  Markov  process  (jVt,  «/t)  is  ergodic  then  p  is  its  steady  state  probability  vector 
satisfying  p Qk  =  0,  where  Qk  is  the  infinitesimal  generator  for  this  Markov  process. 
Qk  has  the  structure  of  a  block-tridiagonal  matrix  of  the  form 


« 


Ao 

••• 

Ao 

Ao 

Ao 

Qk  = 

Boo 

Bn 

...  flu 

Bn 

Ai 

Ai 

Bio 

Bio 

...  fl10 

At 

Ai 

Ai 

where  we  define  the  matrices  Boo,  B\o,  Bn,  At,  At  and  Ao  in  Appendix  A. 

In  the  subsequent  discussaion,  q  is  the  probability  of  failure  in  finding  a  remote  task 
for  a  set  of  reverse  probes,  and  q  =  l  -  q. 

When  the  node  makes  a  transition  below  T  +  1  on  the  completion  of  a  task,  it 
sends  out  reverse  probes  in  order  to  get  a  remote  task.  A  successful  transition  is 
represented  by  and  an  unsuccessful  set  of  reverse  probes  is  represented  by  the 
transition  nq. 

Thus,  on  the  completion  of  a  task  when  the  node  goes  below  T  +  1,  it  sends  out 
reverse  probes,  if  it  is  not  already  waiting  for  K  remote  tasks  to  arrive  in  response 
to  earlier  reverse  probes.  A  transition  of  this  type  is  represented  from  (n,j)  to 
(n  -  1,  j  +  1),  where  0  <  n  <  T  +  1  and  0  <  j  <  K  —  I.  The  rate  at  which  this  node 
sends  out  tasks  in  response  to  nodes  that  asked  it  for  tasks  is  ft .  Thus,  the  rate  at 
which  a  node  makes  the  transition  (n,  j)  to  (n  -  1  ,j),  for  »  >  T  +  2  equals  n  +  n'. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  generator  Qx,  the  Markov  process  has  a  regular  struc¬ 
ture  comprised  of  the  Ao,Ai  and  Aj  matrices,  preceded  however  by  the  irregular 
boundary  conditions.  The  size  of  the  irregular  portion  of  the  matrix  depends  upon 
the  threshold  at  which  the  process  is  operating.  For  example,  there  will  be  exactly 
T  -  1  columns  of  the  matrices  (Ao,  flu,  Bio}- 

Neuts[NEUT81|  examined  Markov  processes  with  such  generators  and  determined 
the  conditions  for  ergodicity.  To  interpret  these  conditions,  consider  the  infinitesi¬ 
mal  generator  A  =  Ao  +  Ai  +  Aj,  corresponding  to  the  geometric  part  of  the  Markov 
process.  One  can  show  that  A  is  irreducible  and  that  there  exists  a  unique  row  vec¬ 
tor  jt,  such  that  ir  >  0  and  jt«  —  l,  where  t  is  a  column  vector  of  all  ones.  The 
stability  criterion  is  given  by 

jrAje  >  ffAoe. 

Intuitively,  this  means  that  the  rate  of  processing  tasks  (including  the  ones  that  are 
sent  out  of  this  node)  is  greater  than  the  total  arrival  rate  of  tasks  into  this  node. 
Thus,  on  the  average,  whenever  there  are  more  than  T  +  1  tasks  at  a  node,  the 
process  drifts  towards  the  boundary  specified  by  the  threshold  T. 


1 


* 


« 


-  i 
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We  now  assume  that  all  the  values  of  all  the  parameters  are  known.  First,  the 
boundary  conditions  are  determined,  by  solving  a  system  of  linear  equations.  Thus, 
we  have 


(Po»Pi.*—»Pt+i) 


Boo 

Bio 


Ao 

Bn 

Bio 


Ao  Ao 
Bn  Bn  +  RAt 
Bio 


=  0 


where  the  number  of  columns  in  the  matrix  is  exactly  T  +  1.  We  know  from 
Neuta(NEUT81|  that 

p,  =  PT+i*r+1-*,v»>r  +  i 


Thus, 


£  P»  *  PT+i(f-B)~l 
«>r+- 1 


Also, 

Epi  +PT+i(/  ~  R)~l  =  1 

t*0 

where  R  is  the  minimal  solution  of 


Ao  +  RAi  +  R}  Ai  «  0 

with  R  >  0  and  the  spectral  radius  of  R,ap(R)  <  1,  and  I  is  the  identity  matrix. 
The  following  iterative  procedure  is  used  to  compute  R  [NELS85|: 

R(  0)  =  0 

R(n  +  1)  =  -AoAf1  -  R*AjA{l,n  >  0. 


E[N\,  the  expected  number  of  tasks  at  a  node,  and  E[D],  the  expected  response 
time  of  a  task,  are  given  by  the  following  expressions: 


E\N\  =  £‘Pi* 

«>i 


E\D\ 


PT+i(/-«)-J  +  r*PT+1(/-/z)'1 
{E\N\  +  1£!zl±!L) 


A 


where  Flow  -  In  is  the  flow  into  a  node  of  remote  tasks  due  to  reverse  probes.  In 
the  next  subsection,  we  derive  the  equations  required  to  determine  the  values  of  the 
unknowns  q,  and  n'  and  describe  the  iterative  algorithm  used  to  solve  the  resulting 
model. 


3.1  Computational  Procedure 

Initially,  it  is  assumed  that  the  values  for  q  and  n'  are  known  and  the  model  is 
solved  using  these  values.  In  a  typical  step,  a  model  solution  is  used  to  derive  new 
values  for  q ,  and  ft ,  and  a  new  solution  is  computed.  The  iteration  procedure  that 
we  use  is  described  in  a  step-wise  form,  after  the  following  definitions. 


•  RFRO  :  Flow  ra.e  out  of  tasks,  as  a  result  of  reverse  probes  made  by  other 
nodes  to  this  node. 

•  RFRI :  Flow  rate  in  of  tasks,  as  a  result  of  reverse  probes  made  by  this  node. 
Iteration  Procedure 

In  the  iteration  procedure  described  below,  t  denotes  the  iteration  count.  q(0),fi'l°} 
and  RFRO <0>  represent  the  initial  values  selected  for  the  unknowns. 

1.  Let  i  =  0;  choose  values  for  q^°\fi^°\  RFRO^ 

2.  Determine  Q*  from  q^Kf*^ 

3.  Determine  R 

4.  Solve  the  linear  system  corresponding  to  the  boundary  conditions 

5.  Determine  RFRO from  the  model  solution 

6.  If  ABS{RFROl -  RFRO <  e,  where  e  is  an  arbitrary  small  number, 
stop,  else 

7.  Let  »  »  i  +  l.  Go  to  2 
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We  have  observed  from  experiments,  that  the  solution  was  insensitive  to  the  initial 
values  chosen  for  the  unknown  quantities.  Consequently,  we  conjecture  that  there 
exists  a  unique  solution  to  the  model.  Further,  the  number  of  iterations  was  usually 
small,  ranging  between  10  and  30. 

Because  of  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  and  because  of  the  principle  of  equiva¬ 
lence  of  flow: 


RFRO  =  RFRI. 


RFRI  =  Y1  Pi|011...1|r7. 

i>0 

where  1/if  is  the  mean  delay  in  receiving  a  remote  task.  Thus,  RFRI  denotes  the 
total  flow  in  due  to  reverse  probes  made  by  this  node. 

RFRO  =  n'  £  pi  e 

i>r+i 


Thus, 


RFRI 
£)»>r+ 1  Pi e 


To  determine  q,  the  probability  of  a  set  of  reverse  probes  resulting  in  failure,  we  use 
the  following  procedure: 


Let 


y  =  £  Pi e 

i<T  +  l 


I 


J 


I 


4 


4 


4 


If  the  node  probes  Lp  nodes  to  receive  a  remote  task,  the  the  probability  that  all  of 
them  will  be  unsuccessful  is  denoted  by:  q  —  yLp ,  and  q  =  1  —  q  is  the  probability 
that  at  least  one  of  the  reverse  probes  is  successful.  - ^ 

Algorithm  Rkt 

Figure  2  depicts  the  birth-death  process  for  the  Rkt  algorithm,  corresponding  to  a 

threshold  T.  Let  be  the  number  of  tasks  at  node  t  at  time  t  and  be  the  4 

probe  state  of  node  i,  at  time  t  and  t  be  the  condition  code  that  indicates  whether 

the  node  is  not  probing,  or  if  it  is  probing,  then  how  many  remote  tasks  are  pending. 

The  codes  are  as  follows: 
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•  0  :  if  not  probing, 

•  k  :  if  reverse  probing  and  waiting  for  k  tasks. 

As  can  be  seen  from  figure  2,  the  only  time  the  node  sends  out  reverse  probes 
is  when  a  transition  is  made  from  (T  +  l,i)  to  (T,i  +  1)  on  the  completion  of  a 
task,  Vi  <  K.  The  infinitesimal  generator  for  the  Markov  process  corresponding  to 
Rkt,  VT  >  1,  has  the  following  form: 

Ao  ...  Ao  Ao  Ao  Aq  Ao  ... 

Qkt  —  Boo  Bu  ...  Bu  Bn  Bn  Aj  At  ... 

B to  B to  ...  B io  Bio  Aj  Aj  Aj 

with  exactly  T  -  1  columns  of  (A0, 5U,  510).  For  T  =  0,  the  generator  takes  the 
following  form: 

Ao  Ao  Ao 

Qkt  ~  Boo  Bn  At  Aj  ... 

Bio  Aj  Aj  Aj  ... 

Algorithm  RTi 

Figure  3  depicts  the  birth-death  process  for  the  Rt*  algorithm.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  figure,  the  process  has  two  thresholds,  Tp  and  Tj,  which  represent  the 
threshold  at  which  probing  can  be  performed  and  the  threshold  above  which  a  node 
can  transfer  a  task,  respectively.  Thus,  when  a  task  completes  at  a  node  and  the 
remaining  number  of  tasks  is  <  Tp  and  the  node  is  not  already  waiting  for  a  task, 
it  sends  out  reverse  probes.  Upon  receiving  a  probe,  a  node  may  agree  to  transfer 
a  task  if  it  possesses  at  least  Tt  +  2  tasks. 

The  infinitesimal  generator  for  the  Markov  process  corresponding  to  Rt »  has  the 
following  form: 

Aq  ...  Ao  Ao  ...  Aq  Ao  Ao  Ao  ••• 

Qt *  =  Boo  Bn  •••  Bn  Bn  Bn  Bn  A\  Ai  ... 

B io  B\o  ...  B\o  Bio  •••  Bio  Aj  Aj  Aj  ... 

with  Tp  -  1  columns  of  Ao,5u,£io  and  Tt  -  Tp  columns  of  Ao,  Bn,  Bio-  The  com¬ 
putation  procedure  for  this  algorithm  is  identical  to  that  for  algorithm  Rk- 
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3.2  Non-Zero  Probing  Times 


Figures  4  and  5  depict  the  birth-death  process  for  the  Rq  and  Rpr  algorithms 
respectively,  corresponding  to  a  threshold  T.  It  is  assumed  that  the  task  arrival 
process  at  each  node  is  Poisson,  with  parameter  A.  Also,  the  service  times  and  task 
transfer  times  are  assumed  to  be  exponentially  distributed,  with  means  1/m  and 
1/tt,  respectively.  In  the  previous  algorithms  Rk  and  Rkt,  negative  probes  took 
zero  time.  We  relax  this  assumption  in  this  model.  The  time  to  receive  a  negative 
reply  to  a  set  of  reverse  probes  is  exponentially  distributed,  with- mean  1/a.  It  is 
assumed  that  a  is  independent  of  the  number  of  probed  nodes. 

Let  V,(,)  be  the  number  of  tasks  at  node  t  at  time  t  and  be  the  probe  state  of 
node  I,  at  time  t  and  i  be  the  condition  code  that  indicates  whether  the  node  is  not 
probing,  or  if  the  node  is  probing  and  that  the  probe  will  result  in  a  task  transfer, 
or  that  the  probe  will  not  result  in  a  task  transfer.  The  codes  are  as  follows: 

•  0  :  if  not  probing, 

•  1  :  if  reverse  probing  and  waiting  for  a  task, 

•  2  :  if  reverse  probing  and  waiting  for  a  negative  reply. 

The  infinitesimal  generator  for  the  Markov  process  corresponding  to  the  Rd  algo¬ 
rithm  has  the  following  form: 

Ao  ...  Ao  Ao  Ao  Ao  ... 

Qd  —  Boo  B\\  ...  B\i  Bu  Ai  Ai  ... 

B to  Bio  .*•  B io  Aj  At  Aj 

The  infinitesimal  generator  for  the  Markov  process  corresponding  to  Ror,  VT  >  1 
has  the  following  form: 

Ao  ...  Ao  Ao  Ao  Ao  ... 

Qdt  =  Boo  Bu  ...  B\i  Bn  Ai  Ai  ... 

Bio  Bio  •«.  ^io  Aj  Aj  Aj  ... 

with  exactly  T  -  1  columns  of  {Ao,  Bn,  Bio).  The  form  for  T  =  0  is  as  follows: 


Qdt  = 


Boo 
5  jo 


Aq  .Ao 

B\\  Ai 

Ai  A-i 


Aq  ... 
A\  ... 

At  ... 


The  computational  procedure  for  both  these  algorithms  is  very  similar  to  that  for 
the  R/c  algorithm,  which  was  described  in  detail  in  the  previous  subsection.  Also, 
the  parameters  of  the  Markov  Processes  corresponding  to  these  algorithms  have  the 
same  meanings  as  in  Rk  and  Rkt- 

Initial  values  of  the  unknown  parameters  are  assumed  to  solve  the  model.  Based 
upon  this  solution,  new  values  of  the  parameters  are  determined.  The  iteration  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  stopping  criterion  has  been  satisfied.  It  was  seen  that  the  iteration 
was  insensitive  to  the  initial  values  unknown  parameters.  Further,  the  number  of 
iterations  was  usually  small,  between  10  and  20. 


4  Performance  Comparisons 

In  this  section,  the  performance  of  the  Receiver-Initiated  load  sharing  algorithms 
will  be  compared  to  each  other  and  to  two  bounds,  represented  by  the  no  load 
balancing  M/M/ 1  model  for  K  nodes  (also  referred  to  as  NLB)  and  the  perfect  load 
sharing  with  zero  costs,  i.e.,  the  M/M/K  model.  Wherever  relevant,  we  will  also 
compare  the  algorithms  against  a  Random  assignment  algorithm,  which  transfers 
tasks  based  only  upon  local  state  information.  The  key  performance  metric  for 
comparison  is  the  mean  response  time  of  tasks. 

A  large  number  of  parameters  such  as  the  service  time,  the  threshold  T,  the  probe 
limit  Lp,  the  task  transfer  delay  1/7,  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  network  etc.,  can 
affect  the  performance  of  load  sharing  algorithms.  In  this  correction,  we  will  try 
to  present  the  results  that  we  believe  are  the  most  relevant.  The  presentation  will 
be  in  the  following  sequence: 

•  Validation  of  the  analytical  results  with  simulations. 

•  Selection  of  parameter  K. 

•  Comparison  between  Rk  and  Rkt- 
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•  Effect  of  non-zero  negative  probe  times. 

•  Relation  between  response  time  and  thresholds. 

•  Effects  of  multiple  thresholds 

•  Network  traffic  density 

Unless  specifically  mentioned  otherwise,  Lp  =  2  in  all  the  runs.  Also,  5  =  1/V, 
C  =  l/-j  and  A  —  1/a  are  the  means  of  the  service  time,  the  task  transfer  delay 
and  negative  probe  delay,  respectively.  Further,  it  will  be  assumed  that  5  =  1  unit 
and  all  measurements  of  time  will  be  in  terms  of  this  unit. 

Validation  with  Simulations 

We  mentioned  in  Section  2  that  the  decomposition  used  in  this  paper  is  only  an 
approximate  solution  which  is  conjectured  to  be  exact  for  infinitely  large  systems. 
Thus,  it  is  important  to  determine  how  well  this  approximation  compares  to  sim¬ 
ulations  of  finite  sized  systems.  The  simulation  model  consisted  of  10  nodes  in  all 
cases  except  for  p  =  0.9,  when  the  model  consisted  of  20  nodes.  Figure  6  depicts  a 
representative  set  of  curves  regarding  this  study. 

The  results  presented  here  correspond  to  algorithm  Ri  (i.e.  K  =  1),  but  the  con¬ 
clusions  are  generally  representative  of  all  four  of  the  algorithms  described  in  this 
paper.  Because  the  simulation  results  were  almost  identical  to  the  results  of  the 
analytical  model,  we  have  chosen  not  to  depict  the  actual  sample  means  of  the 
response  times  from  the  simulations.  Instead,  the  95%  confidence  intervals  of  the 
simulation  results  are  presented,  as  computed  by  the  Student-t  tests.  The  curves 
correspond  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  analytical  model.  On  the  average,  the 
confidence  interval  for  the  response  time  is  less  than  ±.015  units  about  the  sample 
mean.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  at  p  =  0.9,  when  the  confidence  interval  is 
about  ±0.17  units  about  the  sample  mean. 

We  have  observed  (results  not  presented  here)  that  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  variation 
between  the  simulation  results  and  the  analytical  models  is  less  than  2%.  Further¬ 
more,  the  model  is  invariably  optimistic,  compared  to  the  simulation  results.  In 
any  case,  for  loads  <  0.8,  the  model  is  a  very  good  approximation,  even  for  reason¬ 
ably  small  systems.  In  cases  where  the  variation  is  more  than  2%,  it  was  seen  that 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  simulation  system  to  20  nodes,  the  results  generate 
better  agreement  with  those  of  the  analytical  model.  For  instance,  the  variation  at 
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p  =  0.9, C  =  0.15,  which  was  about  10%  (results  not  depicted  in  figure),  decreases 
to  less  than  5%  for  a  system  of  20  nodes. 

Selection  of  K 

In  this  set  of  tests,  we  determine  the  effects  of  varying  K ,  the  maximum  number 
of  pending  remote  tasks  at  a  node.  We  would  like  to  determine  when,  if  at  all, 
there  is  any  significant  gain  in  sending  out  probes  while  waiting  for  one  or  more 
remote  tasks  to  arrive.  Thus,  we  have  compared  the  performance  of  Ri,  Rj,  f?3  and 
R 4  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

Figure  7  depicts  the  effect  of  K  on  optimal  response  times  generated  by  various 
values  of  K  for  delays  0.15,5  and  105.  The  traffic  intensity  under  consideration  is 
0.8.  Also  shown  is  the  N LB  response  time.  As  can  be  seen,  the  effect  of  varying  K  is 
almost  negligible.  The  best  improvement  over  Ri  is  less  than  1%  and  this  occurs  at 
delay  of  5.  In  fact,  we  have  observed  very  similar  behavior  for  all  traffic  intensities 
less  than  0.8.  At  p  =  0.9  (results  not  depicted  here),  marginally  better  performance 
(about  4%)  is  exhibited  by  Rj  at  delay  =  5.  For  delay  =  105,  the  improvement  is 
about  2.5%.  The  conditional  mean  number  of  pending  probes  (conditioned  on  the 
event  that  at  least  one  probe  is  pending),  E[P\,  was  computed  for  all  the  tests. 

The  insensitivity  to  K  may  be  explained  by  the  following  reasons: 

•  At  low  delays,  remote  tasks  arrive  much  quicker  than  the  node  is  able  to 
complete  a  task  (and  send  out  another  probe,  as  a  result).  For  p  —  0.8, 
and  delay  =  0.15,  it  was  seen  that  E[P\  =  1.0044  ( K  =  4),  for  the  optimal 
threshold,  which  is  zero. 

•  At  moderate  to  high  delays  E[P\  =  1.242  ( K  =  4,  Delay  =  5)  and  E\P\  - 
1.636  (K  =  4,  Delay  =  105).  However,  the  effect  of  the  corresponding  increase 
in  load  sharing  is  in  ail  likelihood  balanced  out  by  the  added  costs  due  to  high 
transfer  delays. 

Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  the  effect  of  K  on  optimal  response  times  is  negligible. 
In  the  following  discussion,  K  will  equal  1,  unless  mentioned  otherwise. 

Comparison  between  Rx  and  Rlr 

The  results  of  performance  comparison  between  Ri  and  Rlr  is  depicted  in  Figures 
8  and  9.  The  traffic  intensities  represented  in  the  graphs  are  0.6  and  0.9.  The  task 
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transfer  delay  in  Figure  8  is  0.  IS  while  in  Figure  9  it  is  10S.  It  is  seen  that  at  low 
loads,  the  performance  of  the  two  schemes  is  almost  identical  for  the  most  part, 
with  R i  being  marginally  superior  in  some  cases,  especially  at  low  delays.  This  can 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  low  delays,  R tP  is  unable  to  take  as  much  advantage 
of  the  low  cost  of  task  transfer  as  is  Rx. 

For  high  loads,  J2t  appears  significantly  better  than  Rir,  for  low  as  well  as  high 
delays.  For  low  task  transfer  delays,  the  same  argument  applies  as  in  the  earlier 
paragraph.  Thus,  we  will  not  study  the  performance  of  the  threshold  probing 
variations  of  the  algorithms  any  further  in  this  paper. 

Effect  of  non-zero  negative  probe  times 

Figures  10  and  11  depict  the  effect  of  non-zero  negative  probe  times  on  Rd-  The 
traffic  intensities  under  consideration  are  0.5  and  0.9.  The  task  transfer  delay 
corresponding  to  the  results  in  Figure  10  is  105  and  in  Figure  11,  the  delay  is  0.15. 
Also  shown  in  the  figures  are  the  baseline  results  corresponding  to  zero  negative 
probe  times. 

At  high  transfer  delays  and  low  loads  (p  =  0.5),  it  is  seen  that  the  effect  of  non-zero 
probe  times  are  not  significant.  The  dominant  effects  are  due  to  the  task  transfer 
delays.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  response  times  actually  become  slightly  worse  as  the 
negative  probes  arrive  at  higher  speeds.  However,  for  high  loads,  (p  =  0.9),  there 
is  about  15%  improvement  by  increasing  the  rate  of  negative  responses.  However, 
in  both  cases,  the  performance  of  RD  approaches  that  of  Ri  when  A  <  1/10 D. 

The  effects  of  non-zero  probe  times  appear  more  prominent  at  small  task  transfer 
delays  =  0.1S,  as  depicted  in  Figure  11.  This  is  especially  evident  at  p  =  0.9 
where  the  slow  negative  probes  cause  a  significant  deterioration  in  performance. 
Here  again,  Rd  approaches  Rx  when  A  <  1/10D.  Thus,  it  appears  that  as  long 
as  the  average  probing  time  is  less  than  l/10t/i  the  average  task  transfer  time,  the 
system  essentially  behaves  like  one  with  zero  probing  time.  This  brings  us  back 
to  the  argument  that  probes  being  much  smaller  entities  than  tasks  (one  packet 
of  information  as  opposed  to  several  hundreds  or  thousands  in  the  case  of  tasks) , 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  believe  that  probes  might  take  a  fraction  of  the 
transfer  time  associated  with  tasks. 

Response  Time  vs.  Thresholds 

Figures  12,  13  and  14  show  the  response  times  for  the  R\  algorithm  tested  over 
a  wide  range  of  communication  delays  and  thresholds,  for  the  traffic  intensities  of 
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0.5,  0.7  and  0.9.  It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  12,  that  at  low  delays  (C  =  0.15) 
and  low  to  moderate  loads  (<  0.7),  the  optimal  threshold  is  0  and  the  performance 
is  a  monotonically  increasing  function  of  the  threshold.  Also,  the  response  time 
generated  at  T  =  0  is  only  about  50%  better  than  the  N LB  value  for  moderate 
loads  (p  <  0.7).  For  example,  at  p  =  0.7,  the  response  time  is  about  1.7  units 
while  the  corresponding  NLB  is  3.33  units.  However,  at  low  to  moderate  loads, 
there  is  significant  room  for  improvement  as  compared  to  the  M/M/ K  model,  which 
produces  a  response  time  of  about  1.04  units  at  p  =  0.7.  These  observations  can  be 
explained  by  the  following  arguments: 


•  At  low  delays,  the  cost  of  transferring  a  task  is  much  lower  than  the  potential 
improvement  due  to  the  effect  of  load  sharing.  Thus,  T  =  0  permits  very 
active  load  sharing. 

•  Because  the  delays  are  small,  much  greater  certainty  exists  in  the  knowledge 
that  an  idle  node  will  continue  to  remain  idle  during  the  time  it  takes  to 
transfer  a  task  to  it.  Thus,  in  some  sense,  T  =  0  ensures  that  all  task  transfers 
are  useful  in  that  a  remote  task  arrives  at  the  node  soon  after  it  becomes  idle. 

For  moderate  delays  (C  =  5,  Figure  13),  the  behavior  is  as  follows:  Even  at 
p  s*  0.5,  there  is  a  gain  of  about  15%  over  the  corresponding  NLB  performance. 
The  response  time  for  the  NLB  is  2  units  while  the  algorithm  generates  about  1.7 
units.  The  improvements  at  higher  loads  are  even  more  substantial,  being  as  high 
as  66%  for  p  =  0.9.  The  response  time  values  for  the  algorithm  and  NLB  in  this 
case  are  3.4  units  and  10  units  respectively.  However,  as  might  be  expected  the 
results  do  not  compare  very  favorably  against  the  M/M/  K  model,  which  generates 
a  response  time  of  1.3  units,  for  p  =  0.9.  Further,  T  =  1  for  p  =  0.5  and  0.7,  while 
T  =  2  for  p  =  0.9,  are  the  optimal  thresholds. 

When  the  communication  delays  increase  to  the  order  of  105  (Figure  14),  it  is  seen 
that  the  best  that  can  be  achieved  for  p  =  0.5  is  the  NLB  performance.  Thus, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  turn  off  load  sharing  here.  For  p  =  0.7,  a  small  gain 
of  about  5%  is  seen,  at  T  =  6.  This  impovement  is  small  enough  that  if  the 
interference  of  probes  could  be  accounted  for,  the  best  strategy  might  very  likely 
be  to  turn  off  load  sharing.  However,  for  p  =  0.9,  the  reduction  in  response  time 
over  the  corresponding  M/M/ 1  is  about  35%  (6.5  units  as  opposed  to  10  units  for 
NLB)  and  this  occurs  at  T  =  8. 


Effects  of  Multiple  Thresholds 


To  determine  the  usefulness  of  multiple  thresholds,  we  studied  the  RTt  algorithm 
over  a  wide  range  of  traffic  intensities  and  delays.  The  loads  were  varied  between 
0.5  and  0.9  and  the  delays  ranged  from  0.015  to  1005.  Initially,  the  optimal  perfor¬ 
mance  generated  by  algorithm  Ri  (the  single  threshold  counterpart  of  Rt*)  for  the 
above  loads  and  delays  was  recorded.  The  results  for  algorithm  Rr »  indicated  that 
the  optimal  threshold-pair  (Tp,Tt)  (corresponding  to  probing  and  task  transfers) 
resided  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  original  threshold  T  (generated  by  /Zt),  as 
might  be  expected. 

From  the  results  of  the  model  (details  not  presented  here),  it  was  seen  that  for 
low  to  moderate  delays,  the  pair  (Tp,  Tt)  was  identical  to  T.  This  was  seen  to 
occur  for  all  loads  tested  until  delays  of  about  55.  At  delay  =  105,  and  p  = 
0.7,  T  —  5,  the  optimal  performance  was  generated  by  Tp  *  5  and  Tt  =  6.  At 
p  —  0.9  and  delay  =  105,  T  =  7  for  Ri  whereas  Tp  *  7  and  Tt  =  8  generated  the 
optimal  performance.  However,  the  response  time  improvements  in  both  these  cases 
were  almost  insignificant,  being  less  than  0.25%.  As  the  delays  were  increased,  the 
pattern  was  very  similar,  with  little  or  no  improvement  being  noticed  over  the  single 
threshold  algorithm.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  there  appears  to  be  no  benefit  in 
utilizing  dual  thresholds  for  the  types  of  load  sharing  policies  we  have  studied. 

Network  Traffic  Density 

Figure  15  depicts  the  effects  of  transfer  delays  on  the  amount  of  network  traffic 
generated  by  the  nodes  running  algorithm  R\  for  traffic  intensities  0.5,  0.7  and  0.9. 
For  each  load,  two  curves  are  presented,  one  depicting  the  rate  at  which  a  node 
generates  probes  and  other  the  rate  at  which  tasks  are  transferred,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  flow  into  or  out  of  a  node.  These  results  correspond  to  the  optimal 
behavior  generated  by  this  algorithm  under  the  delays  indicated.  For  p  —  0.5  and 
0.7,  we  can  see  the  following  behavior:  The  task  flow  rate  drops  to  zero  at  about  105 
for  p  =  0.5  and  at  about  40S  for  p  —  0.7.  The  probe  curves  for  these  loads  follow  a 
more  or  less  increasing  function  until  the  delays  corresponding  to  zero  task  transfer 
rate  are  reached.  At  this  point,  the  curves  stabilize  at  the  value  corresponding  to 
the  following  equation: 


r*i 

T  *  Lpn^  pi[10jr, 

i=i 

where  r  is  the  probe  rate  for  a  node  at  a  particular  traffic  intensity.  The  optimal 
thresholds  for  extremely  high  delays  (about  405)  and  loads  <  0.7  are  very  high  (in 
essence,  they  are  infinite  because  no  load  sharing  is  being  performed).  Thus,  every 
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time  a  task  completes,  a  node  sends  out  reverse  probes. 


At  first  glance,  the  behavior  for  traffic  intensity  0.9  appears  to  violate  the  above 
rules.  One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  probe  rates  should  increase  with  loads,  for  high 
delays.  However,  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  probe  curve  for  p  =  0.9.  The  reason 
for  this  behavior  is  the  following:  As  the  delays  increase,  the  optimal  performance 
produces  very  little  load  sharing.  However,  as  long  as  the  flow  rate  of  tasks  is  greater 
than  zero,  a  large  fraction  of  the  time  is  spent  waiting  for  remote  tasks  to  arrive 
and  consequently  the  nodes  do  not  send  out  probes  upon  completion  of  tasks  (recall 
that  for  algorithm  Rk,  there  can  be  at  most  K  pending  remote  tasks.  In  this  set  of 
tests,  we  have  set  K  =  1).  From  Figure  15,  we  can  see  that  even  at  delay  =  1005, 
the  flow  rate  of  tasks  is  about  0.01  units.  From  the  above  equation,  we  can  predict 
that  at  even  larger  delays,  when  load  sharing  at  p  —  0.9  will  cease  completely, 
the  probe  rate  will  stabilize  at  1.8  units.  Thus,  Receiver-  Initiated  load  sharing 
algorithms  appear  to  have  the  shortcoming  that  even  though  no  load  sharing  is 
performed  at  very  high  delays,  the  nodes  continue  to  generate  probes  at  a  very  high 
rate.  These  probes  could  potentially  interfere  with  other  traffic  on  the  network. 
Sender-Initiated  load  sharing  algorithms  do  not  possess  this  property[TOWS87). 


5  Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  performance  analysis  of  Receiver-Initiated  load 
sharing  policies  in  the  presence  of  task  transfer  and  probing  delays.  The  algorithms 
that  we  tested  were  called  RK ,  RKt ,  RD,  RDt  and  All  of  the  above  algorithms 

were  tested  over  a  large  range  of  parameter  values.  In  addition  to  the  task  transfer 
delays,  Rq  and  RpT  were  subjected  to  the  effects  of  probing  delays. 

The  analysis  of  the  distributed  load  sharing  algorithms  was  carried  out  using  the 
Matrix-Geometric  solution  technique.  Because  the  Markov  process  of  the  entire 
network  appeared  to  be  computationally  intractable,  the  system  was  solved  by 
decomposing  the  state  of  the  Markov  process.  This  decomposition  resulted  in  an 
approximate  solution  for  the  original  Markov  process.  However,  comparisons  with 
simulation  studies  of  10-20  node  systems  indicated  that  the  decomposition  was  very 
accurate,  with  the  variation  being  less  than  5%. 

Some  of  the  key  observations  that  we  made  from  our  studies  were  as  follows: 

•  In  an  earlier  study(MIRC87j,  we  had  restricted  the  value  of  K  (the  maximum 


number  of  pending  remote  tasks  at  a  node)  to  exactly  one.  The  motivation 
for  this  was  the  resulting  simplicity,  because  in  the  general  case,  the  value 
of  K  could  be  infinite.  In  this  paper,  we  studied  the  effect  of  varying  K  on 
algorithm  Rk  and  concluded  that  under  most  values  of  parameters,  K  =  1  is 
a  very  good  approximation  for  the  general  case. 

In  comparison  studies  between  Rt  and  Rir,  it  was  seen  that  when  the  trans¬ 
fer  delays  were  small,  At  outperformed  R\r  quite  convincingly,  over  most  of 
the  range  of  traffic  intensities  tested.  This  effect  is  more  prominent  at  high 
loads  and  low  to  moderate  delays  because  more  active  load  sharing  can  be 
performed. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  analysis  for  the  Rk  and  Rkt  algorithms,  we  had 
assumed  that  probes  took  zero  time,  while  tasks  were  subject  to  transfer 
delays.  Subsequently  in  this  study,  we  relaxed  this  assumption  and  determined 
the  effect  of  probing  delays.  In  the  context  of  reverse  probing  schemes,  this 
meant  that  negative  replies  to  probes  took  non-zero  times.  In  all  the  studies 
that  we  conducted  for  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  it  was  seen  that  as  long 
as  probing  time  was  less  than  1/10 th  of  the  task  transfer  times,  the  system 
essentially  behaved  like  one  with  zero  probing  times.  We  postulate  that  that 
probing  will  take  a  small  fraction  of  the  task  transfer  time,  because  of  the 
possible  relative  sizes  of  these  two  entities.  Thus,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  probes  take  zero  time. 

A  representative  study  of  algorithm  R\  over  a  large  range  of  loads  and  delays 
was  performed.  It  was  seen  that  the  most  significant  gain  in  performance  over 
NLB  was  seen  at  high  loads  (>  0.8).  At  low  to  moderate  delays,  load  sharing 
was  viable  even  for  low  loads.  At  very  high  loads,  p  >  0.9  there  appeared  to 
be  a  substantial  benefit  from  load  sharing,  even  when  delays  were  very  high, 
as  much  as  105. 

We  studied  the  effects  of  dual  thresholds  on  an  algorithm  called  Rt j  and 

noticed  that  very  little  or  no  benefits  accrued  from  this  change. 

/ 

We  studied  the  effects  of  delays  on  network  traffic  densities.  It  was  seen 
that  as  delays  increase,  the  optimal  performance  generates  fewer  and  fewer 
task  transfers,  with  complete  cessation  of  load  sharing  when  delays  become 
very  high.  However,  nodes  continue  to  generate  probes  at  a  fairly  high  rate 
(which  stabilizes  after  a  specific  value  of  delay  which  is  dependent  upon  load). 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  shortcoming  of  Receiver- Initiated  load  sharing 
algorithms. 


Appendix  A 

We  now  give  closed  form  representations  of  the  matrices  Ao,A\,A2  and  the  bound¬ 
ary  matrices  for  the  Rk,Rkt->Bt^,Rd  and  Rqt  algorithms.  For  ease  of  representa¬ 
tion,  we  have  assumed  K  —  1. 

To  determine  q ,  the  probability  of  a  set  of  reverse  probes  resulting  in  failure,  we  use 
the  following  procedure: 

Let 

y  =  £  pa 

«<r+ 1 

If  the  node  probes  Lp  nodes  to  receive  a  remote  task,  the  the  probability  that  all  of 
them  will  be  unsuccessful  is  denoted  by:  q  —  yLr,  and  q  =  1  -  q  is  the  probability 
that  at  least  one  of  the  reverse  probes  is  successful. 

Algorithm  Rk 


Boo 


-X  0 
0  -(A  +-y) 


B\o  — 


0  * 


Bu 


~{n  +  A)  0 

0  -(m  +  7  +  A) 


A 

.  7  A 


Ay  — 


'  6 
0 


0 

-7+6 


Az  =  [n  +fi')I2, 


G— 2  3 


where  /2  is  the  identity  matrix  of  size  2  and  6  =  -(n  +  n '  +  A) 

Algorithm  Rkt 

The  internals  of  Ao,Ai  and  A2  for  this  algorithm  are  identical  to  those  of  the 
Rk  algorithm.  This  is  obvious  because  the  two  Markov  processes  have  identical 
structures  after  T  +  1.  Further,  the  Sqo  matrices  are  also  identical.  However, 


fJjo  = 


M9  M 
0  . 


Algorithm  Rj * 

The  internals  of  the  matrices  A>»  Ait  Aj,  Boo,  ^io  and  Bn  for  this  process  are  iden¬ 
tical  to  those  for  algorithm  Rk.  However,  there  is  the  matrix  Bn  which  does  not 
have  a  counterpart  in  Rk. 


Algorithm  RD 
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’  o  nq 
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0  H 
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0  -7  +  a  0 

a  0  -a  +  o 
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'  A  0  0 
Ao  =  "7  A  0 

a  0  A 


SO  0 

Ai  =  0  — 1  +  6  0 

0  0  — ct  4-  6 


Aj  =  (u  +  M  )fs, 

where  f3  is  the  identity  matrix  of  size  3  and  a  =  -(m  +  A). 

Algorithm  Rdt 

The  matrices  Ao,  A|,  A*  and  flu  for  this  algorithm  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
ones  for  algorithm  Rq-  However, 

|“0  nq  \iq 
fljo  =  0  (i  0 

.00m. 


’  M  0  0  ' 
flio  =  0  m  0 

.00m. 
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Figure  1.  State  Diagram  for  Algorithm  Rr 
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Figure  2.  State  Diagram  for  Algorithm  Rkt 
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Figure  4.  State  Diagram  for  Algorithm  Rp 


Figure  5.  State  Diagram  for  Algorithm  Rp 
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Figure  10.  Bffect  of  Noa-Zero  Probe  Times (Delay*10S) 
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Figure  11.  Effect  of  Non-Zero  Probe  Times (Delay=0 . IS) 
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Figure  15.  Network  Traffic  Rates 


